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JOHN MOORE, MD. 


IN our laft volume, we took leave of our very 
agreeable traveller at Vienna, after paſſing 
{rough France, Switzerland, and Germany. We 
ow reſume his narrative, and preſent our rea- 
ers with his moſt ſtriking remarks on Italy. 
Having quitted Vienna, they proceeded throngh 
he duchies of Stiria, Carinthia, and Carniola, to 
enige, Mountainous as theſe countries are, 
he roads are remarkably good, and formed of 
he moſt durable materials, Wood prevails on 
he mountains; and many valleys and fields are 
t for paſturage, or the produce of grain, | 
The bowels of the earth are replete with me- 
als and minerals. Stirian Ree] is in high re- 
ute; and the little town of Idra, in Carniola, is 
imous for the mines of quickſilver in its vici- 
The 1nns are as bad as the roads are good; for 
hich reaſon they travelled five days and nights 
VoLXIX. B ſucceſſively, 
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ſucceſſively, without ſtopping at any of them 
longer than was neceſſary to change horſes. 
This mode of travelling was little favourable 
for giving Dr. Moore an opportunity of deſcrib- 
Ing the country or the manners of the inhabit- 
ants ; accordingly, he does not attempt it. 
Among other curioſities, which their expedi- 
tious movements prevented them from obſerving, 
was the town of Gratz, the capital of Stiria, 
which they paſſed in the night. Our author ſays, 
he regretted this the more, as here is the ſhrine 
of St. Allan, an Engliſhman, formerly a Domini-H not 
can monk, in a convent of this town, and in highM I 
favour with the Virgin Mary, ef which ſhe gave to 
Tome extraordinary proofs. of 
Among other marks of her regard, it is ſaid 
the uſed to comfort him with milk from her 
breaſts; and ſtrange as this legend may appear, 
they are not aſhamed ta record it in an inſcrip- 
tion under a portrait of the ſaint, which is care 
fully preſerved in the Dominican convent. 

They purſued their journey with the full re- 
ſolution of reaching Venice before they indulg - ti 
ed in any other bed ſave the poſt chaiſe. How: 
ever, they were unexpectedly detained at the 
ſmall town of Wipach, in Carniola, for want aj 
Horſes. 

It ſeems the archduke and his ducheſs, on thelt 
return to Milan, had left Vienna eight days be: 
fore our travellers; but by making a diverſion t0 
Trieſte, all the poſt horſes had been affemblet 
For their uſe; and our travellers, who thouglFer, i 
themſelves clear from this interruption, were inzing 
volved in its conſequences to a very unpleaſauſplves 
degree, , 3 1 | mp. 
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It began to grow dark as they arrived, and the 
poſt- maſter was ſmoking his pipe at the door. 
As ſoon as the chaiſe ſtopped, they called out to 
him to get ready the horſes, withont loſs of time, as 
they could not ſtay a moment, To this he coolly 
replied, that fince they were in ſuch a great hur- 
ry, he did not wiſh to detain them, but that he 
had no horſes for their uſe. On being queſtion» 
ed when they could. be procured, he replied, 
when they returned from attending the arch- 
duke; but when that would happen, he knew 
not. 

Finding it impoſlible to get on, they reſolved 
to make a virtue of neceſſity, and ſtepping out 
of the carriage, ordered the poſt-maſter to get 
ready beds, a good ſupper, and ſome of his beſt 
wine. Inſtead of receiving theſe orders with re- 
ſpect, he anſwered, that he had no wine but for 
ip- his own drinking; that he never gave ſuppers to 
re · any but his own family; and that he had no bed 

except for himſelf, his wife, and his child, and 
re / hich could not eaſily hold more than three at 
A time. 
ow. They now perceived that this cavalier genie 
an did not keep an inn, and with ſome flight 
apology for the miſtake, begged he would dire& 
hem to one. He pointed with his pipe to a 
heiſſmall houſe oppoſite, where they found every 


; beſFoom ſo full, that it was impollible to receive 
on nore company, and all the victuals conſumed. 

zblei 7 this dilemma they returned to the poſt-maſ- 
ng, informing him of their bad ſucceſs, and beg- 


* to know how they were to diſpoſe of them- 

Fives for the night. He replied, with ſtoical 

ompoſure, that was more than he could tell; 
and 
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and as the evening was cold, and it began to rail 
| he took his leave, and ſhut the door upon them 


| ſhoulders, and repeating the Italian prover 


of benevolence; and, after ſome expreſſions ( 


conducted them to a poor houſe, occupied by 


* 5 * ue P 9 * * N 
rr , 
x 


In this forlorn condition, an Italian ſeryant ( 
the Duke of Hamilton's, who ſeldom wanted an 
ſource in times of difficulty, ſnrugging up h 


* A hundred hours of vexation will not pay or 
farthing of debt, led our author to a convent ( 
monks, and having obtained admiſſion to the fi 


perior, told him in a few words how they we 1 
The venerable father heard him with an al 


concern for the treatment they bad met wit! 


widow and her children. The widow imme 
ately offered the beſt entertainment in her powe 


and furniſhed them with a comfortable ſupp 15 
of ſour krout and ſallad. Her wine was goofl * 
and the beds excellent; in a word, they were pe 12 
fectly reconcile to the widow's hovel and hom : 
ly fare, and found that hardſhip or difficulty . 
1ometimes neceffary to give a zeſt te enjoyment} N 
In the morning they underſtood that the pot. 
woman had ſat up all night with her childre Ig 
that they might be accommodated with bed” 
However, ſhe had no reaſon to repent her he 4 
pitality; and gratitude making her loud in | Th 
praiſes of our countrymen's generoſity, the t- 
came to the ears of the poſt-maſter, and induc "gd 
him to make an effort to drag the chaiſes as + + 
as Goritia. = lens .. 
This bufineſs was performed by three calf flor: 
horſes, ſome oxen, and occaſionally buffaloqF** v 


Of the latter they have a hardy, docile breed f“ 
this country, which are thought preferable . 
=. | boil 
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horſes or oxen, for various purpoſes of agricul- 
are; --. 

When they arrived at Goritia, they found the 
nhabitants all in their holliday dreſſes, waiting 
ith impatience for a ſight of the grand duke 
and ducheſs. Here their difficulties were re- 
ewed ; but when their highnefles arrived, they 
ad the politeneſs to order that the Duke of Ha- 
milton ſhould have what poſt horſes he wanted. 
Their next poſt was within the confines of the 
enetian ſtate, where they found orders to the 
ame effect as in other places they had lately paſſ- 
2d. The Italian ſervant, thinking it would ſave 
ime to aſſume a new character, ordered horſes in 
be name of the grand duke, and was inſtantly. 
beyed ; but his highneſfs's butler and cook arriv- 
ng ſoon after „told a different tale. 
in conſequence couriers were diſpatched, one 
f whom overtook them, and charging them with 
mpoſture, in the name of the magiſtrates, order® 
d the poſtillions to drive back. Some ffroug ar- 
zuments, however, filenced the courier, and forc- 
d the poſtillions to proceed. 

They paſſed that night at Meſtre, five Miles 
rom Venice. Next morning they hired a boat, 
ind ſoon landed in the middle of that delightful 
ity. They took up their lodgings at an inn, on 
he fide of the great canal*, 

A tew days after their arrival at Venice, they 
Pert he archduke and ducheſs at the houſe of the 


* The late revolutio! n in the republic of Venice has, per- 
aps, wholly altered the face of affairs there; nevertheleſs, 
ſhort account of tae hiſtory, gov ernment, and manners, of a 
ate which ſubſiſted for fourteen centuries, can never r be unin- 
reſting to the learned and inguifitve, 


Vor. XIX. C imperial 


by the archduk® and ducheſs, ſeveral Venetian 


cumference, and has many little watch-towers 


uſhered in by ringing of bells and fring of cans 
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imperial ambaſſador, and entertained them with 
the adventure in which their cook and butler had 
a ſhare. The company conſiſted entirely of fa- 
reigners ; none of the Venetian nobility ever vi- 
nting the miniſters of other courts. 


Next day tl Duke of Hamilton, accompanied 


ladies of the firt! diſtinction, and a deputation 
from the ſenate, viſited the arſenal, This forti- 
fication is between two and three miles in cir- 


on the ramparts, where ſentinels are ſtationed. 

Here the Venetians build their ſhips, caſt their 
cannon, and make their cables, The arms are 
arranged in large rooms, divided into narrow 
walks by long walls of mulkets, pi kes, aud hal- 
berds. 

After ſeeing a cannon caſt, the company were 
conducted on board the Bucentaur, or ſtate veſſel, 
in which the doge is carried to eſpouſe the Adri- 
atic. It is finely gilt and ornamented within, 
and loaded on the outfide with emblematic fi- 
oures in ſculpture. 

The ceremony of marrying the Adriatic is per- 
formed every aſcenſion day. The morning 18 


non. About noun, the doge, attended by a nus 
merous party of the ſenate 300 the clergy, goes 
on board the Bucentaur, round which a number 
of ſplendid yachts and gondolas row, with bands 
of mafic, to St. Lido, a ſmall ifland about two 
miles from Venice. Prayers are then ſaid, after 
which the doge drops a ring into the fea, with 
theſe words, © Deſponſamus te, Mare, in fig- 
num yerl, perpetui que dominii.“ 
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The ſea, like a modeſt bride, of courſe aſſents 
Wy lence, and the marriage is deemed valid and 
ſecure, to all intents and purpoſes, | 
After a view of every thing in the arſenal, the 
ompany were invited on board fome boats, pre- 
pared for their reception. They were then rowed 
o that part of the lake which commands the moſt 
dvantageous proſpect of Venice, accompanied by 
uſic. In fine, the amuſements of this day had 
ill the advantage of novelty to ſtrangers, and 
very additional charm which attention and po- 
iteneſs could give. ; 
Though this was not the ſeaſon of any of the 
public ſolemnities, which draw firangers to 
Venice, yet the preſence of the archduke and 
ducheſs attracted numbers of the nobility to Ve- 
ice, and gave our travellers an opportunity of 
ceing ſeveral things to the beſt advantage. 
They next viſited the ifle of Murano, about 
mile from Venice. This was once a very flou- 
iſhing place, and ſtill boaſts ſome palaces, which 
dear the marks of their former magnificence. 
The great manufactories of glaſs, however, are 
he only inducement which ſtrangers have to vi- 
it this place, They ſaw a very fine plate for a 
urror blown in their preſence; and were afto- 
hed at the dexterity of the workmen, and the 
acceſs of their practice. EN 
This manufactory formerly ſerved all Europe 
!th looking-glafſes; and the quantity made here 
8 {lll very confiderable, though the French and 
ingliſh have become powerful rivals, and with- 


rawn much of the original trade in this article 
rom the Venetians. py 


ES: They 
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They have not yet adopted the mode of cafting, $4 
which ſeems a much eafier proceſs: the Murano 4 
mirrors are all blown like glats bottles. 7M 

Befides large plates, an infinite quantity © but 
glaſs trinkets, of all ſhapes and colours, are made. 
here. Women of inferior rank wear them as 7 
ornaments and for roſaries; i and various articles Hp 
of decoration are moulded in glaſs for houſes and han 
churches. | 

After the departure of the archduke and S 

ducheſs, they ſpent their time principally at the 
houſes of the foreign ambaſſadors. They were one ple 
preſent at a converſatione, at the Spaniſh ambaſ dit 
ſador's, which might have paſſed for a panto . 
mime. The ambaſſador, his lady, and daughter e h 
ſpoke no language but Spaniſh, and none of theilt 
company underſtood that tongue, except a fon o op 
the Duke of Berwick. 2 
_ Hearing that the celebrated Edward Wortle og 
Montague, Eſq. reſided at Venice, they had tht 6 
curioſity to wait upon him. He met them at the. Ao 

head of the ſtairs, and led them through ſome "mp 

apartments, farniſhed in the Venetian ſtyle, inte wg 
an inner room in the Turkiſh taſte. brif 

Having defired his viſiters to ſeat themſelvaliy fr. 


on a ſofa, he placed himſelf on a cuſhion on th, | 
floor, with his legs croſſed. A black ſlave fat by Ab 
him, and a venerable man, with a long bear 
| ſerved them with coffee. 
After this collation, ſome aromatic gums welt 
brought in, and burnt in a little filyer veſſel 
Mr. Montague held his noſe over it for ſome mi 
nutes, and ſnuffed up the perfume with peculial 
delight; after which he endeavoured to called 
the ſmoke with his hands, ſpreading and rubbing 


IN ITALY. Y 
We over his beard, which bung in hoary ringlets 
bis girdle. 
They had much converſation with this eccen- 
ic man, whom they found to the laſt degree 
Wcute, communicative, and entertaining; blend- 
g the vivacity of a Frenchman with the gravity 
f a Turk. | 
His predilection for Turkiſh charaQers and 
manners was extreme. He deſcribed the Turks 
general as people of great ſenſe and integrity, 
he moſt hoſpitable, generous, and happieſt of 
ankind. He talked of returning, as ſoon as poſ- 
5 to Egypt, which he painted as a perfect pa- 
adiſe. 
Though Mr. Montague ſeldom flirred abroad, 
e had the politeneſs to return the Duke of Ha- 
ilton's viſit, and as they were not furniſhed with 
cuſhion, he placed himſelf croſs-legged on the 
fa. This pofture, by long habit, was become 
oft agreeable to him; an indeed, he feemed 
d cheriſh the ſame opinion with regard to all the 
:ftoms which prevail among the Turks. He de- 
ended the practice of poligamy, and maintained, 
hat not one Turk in a thouſand would go to the 
hriſtian heaven, if he had it in his choice. 
If the ſituation of Venice, wholly ſurrounded 
Vater, renders it a curious objeR, it certainly 
ves not add to the pleaſure of living in it. Here 
ere are neither green fields to walk or ride in, 
e fragrance of herbs, nor the melody of birds; 
t when a perſon wiſhes to take the air, he muſt 
bmit to be paddled about in a boat, along dirty 
nals, or contine himſelf to walk in St. Mark 8 
lace. 
5 The lake, or ſhallow of the ſea, on which Ve- 
1" Ycc fands, | is a kind of ſmall inner gulph, ſepa- 
WR — 
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rated from a larger one by ſome iſlands at a few 
miles diſtance. Theſe iſlands, in a great mea- 
| ſure, break the force of the Adriatic ftorms, betoreſl 
they reach the Laguna; yet ſtill, in very higbi 
winds, the navigation is dangerous to gondolas, 
and ſometimes the gondoleers do not traſt them- 
ſelves even on the canals in the city. 
I be number of inhabitants is computed at one 

hundred and fifty thouſand. The itreets in ge- 

neral are narrow; ſo are the canals, except the 

grand one, which 1 through the mid- 
dle of the city. 

Several hundred bridges are to be ſeen in Ve- 
nice; but, in general, they conſiſt of ſingle arches, 
and are mean enough. The Rialto, however, is 
of immenſe ſpan, and is conſtructed of marble. 

This celebrated arch is ninety feet wide on the 
level of the canal, and twenty-four high. Its 
beauty is impaired by two rows of booths, or 
ſhops, which divide its upper ſurface into three 
parrow-ftreets, 

The view from the Rialto is equally lively and 
magnificent, including the grand canal, covered 
with boats and gondolas, and flanked on each fide 
with magnificent palaces, churches and ſpires. 

As the only agreeable view in Venice, is from 
the grand canal; fo the only tolerable walking 
place is the Piazza di St. Marco. This is a kind 
of irregular quadrangle, formed by a number of 
buildings, all ſingular in their kind, and very dit 
ferent from each other. 

Among theſe, the ducal palace, the church o 
St. Mark, that of St. Giminiano, the muſeum 
the public library, and ſeveral other edifices, al 
conſtracted of marble, claim particular notice. 
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| There is an opening from St. Mark's place to 
the ſea, on which ſtand two lofty pillars of gra- 
Wnite. Criminals, condemned to public puniſh- 
Wnent, ſuffer between theſe pillars; on the top of 
one of which is a lion with wings, and on. the 
other, a ſaint. 

At one corner of St. Mark's church, contigs 
ous to the palace, are two ſtatues of Adam and 
Eve. Near a range of buildings, called the New 
Procuratie, ſtands the ſteeple of St. Mark, a qua- 
drangular tower, about three hundred feet in 
height. It ſeems, this ſtate of diſunion between 
the church and ſteeple is not uncommon in Italy, 
though ſome think they. ſouls be as inſeparable 
is as a man and his wife. 

A few paces from the charch are three tall 
xeMWpoles, on which enſigns are raiſed on days of pub- 
tlic rejoicing. Theſe ſtandards are in memory of 
or the three kingdoms of Cyprus, Candia, and Ne- 
er gropont, which once belonged to the republic, 
Ide three crowns of which are ſtill Kept in the 
na ducal palace. 8 
ed At the bottom of the tower of St. Mark is a 
ide ſmall neat marble building, called the Loggietta, 
| here ſome of the procurators of St, Mark con- 
om ſtantly attend to do buſineſs. 
ng The patriarchal church of St. Mark is of mixed 
indrchiteQure, though principally Gothic. It is, 
r ou queſtionably, one of the richeſt and moſt ex- 
Jifpenfive in the world; yet our author ſays it does 
not much ſtrike the eye at firſt, The pillars are 
all of marble, and the outſide, infide, ceiling, and 
paving, are all of the ſeme coſtly material. The 
bole is crowned by tive domes; and the front 
bas five braſs gates, with hiſtorical baſs reliefs. 
rer the grand gate are placed the four famous 


bronze 
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bronze horſes, ſaid to be the workmanſhip of 
Lycippus. They were given to the emperor Ne- 
ro by Tiridates, king of Armenia. Nero placed 
them on the triumphal arch conſecrated to him; 
they were afterwards removed to the Hippodronel 
of Conſtantinople, and when that city was taken 
by the French and Venetians, in the thirteenth 
century, they were brought to Venice, and placed 
in their preſent ſituatjon. ; 
The treaſury of St. Mark is entre rich in 
jewels and relics. Among other articles, it con- 
tains eight pillars from Solomon's temple, a piece 
of the Virgin Mary's veil, ſome of her hair and 
milk; the knife uſed by our Saviour at the laſt 
ſapper, one of the nails of his croſs, and a few 
drops of his blood. 
After theſe, it would be impertinent to enume- 
rate the bones, and other relics of ſaints and mar- 
tyrs, of which there is a plentiful ſhow; and ſtill 
more ſo, to make out an inventory of the ternporal 
Jewels kept here. One fingular cariofity, how- 
ever, deſerves mention: it is a picture of the Vir- 
gin by St, Luke, which proves that the evangeliſt 
was but a miſerable danber, and that the pious 
Catholics ſometimes defame thoſe they mean to 
23 by aſcribing ſuch filly performances to 

them 
The ducal palace is an immenſe building, 
wholly of marble. Befides the apartments of the 
doge, it contains halls and chambers for the ſenate, 
and all the different councils and tribunals. 
The principal ftair-caſe is called the Giant' 
Stair, from two coloſſal iaines of Mars and Nep- 
tune, placed atop. They are of white marble, 
and ſculptured by Sanſovino, on purpoſe to repre- 
ſent the naval and military powers of this ftate. 
Under 
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Under the porticos, which lead to this ſtair- 
caſe, are the gaping mouths of lions, to receive 
anonymous letters and accuſations. 

The ducal apartments are ornamented by the 
pencils of Titian, Paul Veroneſe, Tintoret, Palma, 
the Baſſans, and other painters. The Rape of 
Europa, and the Storming of Zara, by Paul Ve- 
ronele, are highly eſteemed. Many of the ſub- 
hes are taken from the hiſtory of Venice. With- 
in the palace is a ſmall arſenal, which communi- 
cates with the hall of the great council. Here a 
Eereat number of muſkets are kept, ready charged, 
with which the nobles may arm themſelves, on 
any. {ſudden emergency, 
The lower gallery, or the piazza under the pa- 
Jace, is called the Brogho. In this the noble 
enetians walk and converſe, and it is only here, 
or at council, that they aſſociate, leſt they ſnould 
give umbrage to the ſtate inquiſitors. Perſons of 
Interior rank ſeldom remain on the Broglio, when 
the place is occupied by the nobility. 

Though St. Mark's place is the only morning 
lounge in this city, yet it is chiefly in the even- 
ng that it is filled. At that ſeaſon, in fine wea- 
ther, there is an immenſe jumble of all ranks, pro 

feſſions and nations aſſembled here; ſome. in 
atks, and ſome impudent enough to ſeek no 
ilguiſe. 

When the piazza is illuminated, and the ſhops 
2 the adjacent fireets lighted up, the whole has 
brilliant effect; and as it is the cuſtom for the 
dies, as well as the gentlemen, to frequent the 
aſſinos and coffee-houſes round, the place of 
dt, Mark anſwers all the purpoſes of our Vaux- 
all, or Ranelagh. 


Venice 
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Venice claims no importance from ancient hif. 
tory : it boaſts no connection with the Roman 
empire, and whatever its annals offer worthy off 
the attention of mankind, is independent of the 
prejudice which ſcholars feel for the Roman 
name. 

The R of Venice was founded on 
the firſt law of human nature, and the undoubt- 
ed rights of man. About the middle of the fifth 
century, when Enrope exhibited one continnet 
ſcene of violence and bloodſhed, a hatred of ty- 
ranny and a love of liberty prompted the Veneti, 
and ſome few of their neighbours, to ſeek an aſj- 
lum from the fury of Attila, among the little 
Hands and marſhes at the bottom of the Adris 
tic gulph. 

Before this time, a PTE SGormen had erectel 
their huts on one of theſe iſlands, called the Ri 
alto. The city of Padua, with a view to draw 
commercial advantages from the eftablithment{ 
encouraged ſome of her inhabitants to ſettlt 
there; and when Attila had taken and deſtroyed 
Aquileia, great numbers fled to Rialto, who: 
ſize being augmented, aſſumed the name of Ve 
nice, from the diſtrict that was the native plac 
of the earlieſt refugees. 

Such was the beginning of this celebrated re 
public, and though Padua at firſt ſeems to ha 
claimed ſome juriſdiction over it, the Venettal 
ſpeedily threw off all dependence on this neigh 
bouring ſtate, 

The irruption of the Lombards into Itah 
drove many new ſettlers to Venice; and the cot 
guerors thought proper to leave this little ſtatet 
liberty, and even entered into treaties with it. 
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When Charlemagne overturned the dominion 
pf the Lombards, and ſent their king a priſoner 
o France, the Venetian ſtate cultivated the 
riendſhip of that great monarch, and obtained a 
onfirmation of all their treaties with the Lom 


bards, by which, among other things, the limits 


between the two ſtates were aſcertained. 

In the wars with the eaſtern empire, and in 
hoſe of more modern date, between France and 
\ uſtria, the conſtant object of the Venetians was 
o avoid embroiling themſelves with either par- 
y; and when at length they began to excite 
be jealouſy of the other ſtates of Europe, they. 
ad acquired ſtrength and revenues ſufficient to 
eſiſt, or political influence to divert the ſtorm. 

The republic of Venice, ſays Dr. Moore, in its 
Farious periods of increaſe, of meridian ſplendor, 
nd of declenſion, has already exiſted for a longer 
ime than any other of which hiſtory makes men- 
ion. The Venetians themſelves aſſert, that this 


" 8 is owing to the excellent materials of 


ich their government has been compoſed, by 
Rich, they imagine, it has been brought to the 
reateſt potlible degree of perfection. 
At firſt it was purely democratical ; but after 
e ſtate became in ſome meaſure rich and popu- 
bus, a more vigorous conſtitution was found ne- 
flary, and Paul Luc Anafeſte was elected duke, 
doge, in 697. This office bas been continued 
the preſent time, with partial'interruptions and 
odifications. Several tribunals, however, have 
en added to balance his power ; and ſuch 1s the 
plouſy of this government, that all private inter- 
Wurle is of neceſſity ſuſpended, and ont acts as a 
y on another. The people do not even poſſeſs 


e ſhadow of power; a tyrannical ariſtocracy 
has 
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has uſurped the whole authority, and exerciſe it 
in a manner, which is more inimical to their 
own happineſs than that of the people. 

No government, ſays Dr. Moore, was ever 
more punctual and impartial, than that of Ve- 
nice, in the execution of the laws. This was 
thought eſſential to the very exiftence of the 
ſtate; and to this conſideration, all reſpect for 
individuals, and all private feelings are ſacrificed. 
To execute law with all the rigour of juſtice, is 
conſidered as the chief virtue of a judge; and as 
there are caſes in which the ſterneft heart may 
relent, the Venetians have taken care to appoint 
certain magiſtrates, whoſe ſole buſineſs it is to fee 
that others perform their duty. 

The punctual execution of the laws, certain 
ought to be an object in every government; but 
caſes may occur in Which ſome mitigation may be 
found conſiſtent with policy, as well as juſtice 
and humanity. The ſtern, the inflexible rigour 
of the Venetian laws, rather freeze with horror 
than excite admiration. 

In the year 1400, when Antonio Venier wat 
doge, his fon having committed an offence, which 
_ evidently ſprung from mere juvenile levity, "wal 
condemned in a fine of one hundred ducats, and 

ordered to be impriſoned for a certain period. 

While the youth was under his ſentence in pri- 
ſon, he fell fick, and petitioned to be removed to 
a purer air. The doge rejected his requeſt, de: 
claring that the ſentence muſt be literally exe 
cuted, and that his ſon muſt take the fortune df 
others. He was much beloved, and many appli 
cations were made in his favour. The father 
however, was inexorable, and the ſon died 
in priſon, This man may gain the Prov 0 
jaſtics 
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juſtice, but he loſes the far higher diſtinction of 
Whumanity : in ſhort, we can neither love the ma- 
giſtrate nor the man who could lead to ſuch a ca- 
taſtrophe. 
Carlo Zeno was accuſed by the council of 
en, of having received a ſum of money from the 
ſon of the ſeignior of Padua, contrary to an ex- 
preſs law, which forbids all ſubje&s of Venice 
from accepting any ſalary, penſion, or cs 
ion from a foreign prince or ſtate. | 
This accuſation was grounded on a vague 
atement, found in a written document ; when 
Padua was taken by the Venetians, Carlo Zeno 
aintained, in his defence, that when he was go- 
ernor of the Milaneſe, he had viſited the perſon, | 
vith whom he was ſaid to be connected, in pri- 
on, and finding him in want of common neceſ- 
aries, had advanced four hundred ducats for his 
elief, which he admitted had been afterwards 
epaid. 
Zeno was a man of unimpeached veracity; and 
df the higheſt reputation: he had commanded 
be fleets and armies of the ſtate, with the moſt 
Wrilliant ſucceſs ; but no confideration could di- 
vaßg ert the court from its uſual ſeverity. They 
ned, that, from Zeno's uſual integrity, there 
as no reaſon to doubt the truth of his declara- 
ion; but that the aſſertions of an accuſed perſon 
i i ere not ſufficient to efface the force of the pre- 
mptive evidence that appeared againſt him; 
xc nd that it was of more importance to the ſtate, 
e ho intimidate, even from the appearance of ſuch 
crime, than to ſuffer a perſon, againſt whom a 
theh returmption of guilt remained, to eſcape, how- 
ver innocent. 
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The merits, the ſervices of Zeno were forget 

he was removed from all his offices, and ſentene 
ed to an impriſonment of two years. 
Noumerous other inſtances, and ſome Rill mor 
affecting, of the odious inflexibility of the Vene 
tian courts, might be produced. Mercy, indeed 
is little known here. The ſtory of Foſcari, ſa 
of the doge of that name, harrows up the ve 
foul. He was taken up on ſuſpicion of haviny 
aſſaſſinated one of the council of ten. As it wi 
impoſlible for him to prove that he had no con 
cern in the murder, or for his accuſers to ſubſta 
tiate his guilt, he was condemned to baniſhmen 
in Candia, The ſoul of Foſcari was formed f 
friendſhip, and the reciprocal endearments of f 
cial life; he importuned his family and friend 
for five years, to intercede for his return to hi 
country, At laſt, deſpairing of their interpol 
tion, he dead a letter to the Duke of Milan 
requeſting his powerful aſſiſtance, well knowin 
that the bearer would carry it to the council 
ten, and that the conſequence would be a red 
to a new trial. 

By a law of Venice, every ſubje& i is forb 
claiming the protection of foreign princes, in all 
thing relative to the government of Venice, Fd 
cari, when put upon his trial, ayowed that he h. 
long been languiſhing for a ſight of his relation 
and that he had taken this ſtep, lolely with 
view of obtaining that happineſs, 

His judges made no allowance for his feeling 
or thoſe of his family. He was condemned to 
carried back to Candia, to be impriſoned fe! 
year, and to remain baniſhed to that iſland i 
life. Before he was ſent again on ſhip board,! 
wretched father and mother bad an intervie 

pr... : Wit 
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rith bim in the ducal palace, The father had 
eld the office of doge above thirty years, and 
as in extreme old age. When conjured by his 
on, by every tie on heaven or earth, to uſe his 
nfluence with the council to procure a mitiga- 
ion of his ſentence, that he might not die the moſt 
ruel of all deaths, under the flow tortures of a 
broken heart, at a diſtance from all he loved; the 
ather had courage to reply, © My ſon, ſubmit to 
he laws of your country, and do not atk of me 
hat is not in my power to obtain.“ He could 
Jupport bimſelf no longer. He tore himſelf from 
is ſon, and fell into inſenfibility. What his mo- 
her felt has neyer been deſcribed, becauſe no 
words can paint the anguiſh of ſuch a ſeparation, 
The accumulated miſery of thoſe unhappy pa- 
rents, touched the hearts of fome of the moſt 
powerful ſenators ; and young Foſcari was on the 
point of obtaining a plenary pardon, when the 
melancholy news of his having died in priſon, 
ſoon after his return, reached his native city. 
Some years after, a noble Venetian, in the ago- 
nies of death, confeſſed that he had committed 
the murder for which the unhappy family of Foſ- 
cati had ſuffered ſo mach. The doge ſoon after 
breathed his laſt ; but he had the ſatisfaction to 
leave the world with the pleaſing idea that the 
n innocence of his ſon was made manifeſt to che 
h world. | 
4 The ways of heaven,” ſays Dr. Moore, “ne- 
no ver appeared more dark and intricate than in the 
o incidents and cataſtrophe of this maurnful ſtory, 
or fo reconcile the permiſſion of ſuch events to our 
ideas of infinite power and goodneſs, however 
, bf difficult, is a natural attempt in the human mind, 
vie pd has exerciſed the ingenuity of philoſophers in 
xl D 2 all 
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all ages; while in the eyes of the true Chriftian, 


thoſe ſeeming perplexities afford an additional 


proof, that there will be a future ſtate, in which 
the ways of God to man will be fully juſtified.” 

Conſidering the ſize of Venice, it ſeems extra. 
ordinary that there ſhould be eight or nine thea. 
tres, including the opera houſes. A ſmall ſum i; 
paid at the door, which entitles one to go into the 
pit, where he may look about and determine 

what part of the houſe he chuſes to fit in. 
' There are rows of chairs placed in the front of 
the pit, with ſeats locked up to the back. Thoſe 
who chuſe to occupy them, pay a trifle more, and 
they are immediately unlocked. The back part 
of the pit is filled with footmen and gondoleers, 
in their common dreſſes. 

The nobility and principal citizens have boxes 
retained by the year; but ſtrangers are never at aſl 
loſs. The price of admittance varies according 
to the ſeaſon of the year, and the piece to be per- 
formed. 

Many of the boxes are ſo dark, that the faces 
of the company can hardly be diſtinguiſhed in 
them at a little diſtance, even when they do not 
wear maiks. The ſtage, however, is fo well illu- 
minated, that people in the boxes can ſee perfeCt- 
ly every thing tranſacted there. Between the 
acts, the company walk about, particularly the 
ladies with their Cayalieri Serventes. As they 
are maſked, they do not ſcruple to reconnoitre 
the company with their ſpying glaſſes. 

The muſic of the opera is here reckoned very 
fine. The dramatic and poetical parts of thoſe 
pieces are little regarded ; and the poet is no far- 
ther valued than as he makes his words a vehicle 
for the muſic, The celebrated Metaſtaſio, hows 

ever, 


eee 21 
er, has diſdained to fink himſelf ſo low. He 
das preſerved the alliance which ought always ta 
ubſiſt between ſenſe and ſound, 

The muſic of the ſerious opera,” ſays our tra⸗ | 
eller, © is infinitely too fine for my ear: to my 
ame, I muſt confeſs that it requires a conſider - 
able effort for me to fit till the end. 

« Tt is ſurely happy for a man to havea real ſen- 
bility. for fine muſic, becauſe he has a fource of 
lelight which many do not poſſeſs. It is, how- 
Ever, filly and abſurd to affect a pleaſure in things 
vhich nature has not framed us to enjoy; yet, 
ow often do we ſee people doing painful pe- 
jance, and expreſſing raptures, while they cannot 
onceal their yawnings. This is taking trouble 
o render one's ſelf ridiculous; and it is matter 
of real curioſity to obſerve, in how many various 
apes affectation ſhews itſelf among mankind.” 
At the comic opera, our author informs us, 
that he has frequently ſeen the action alone ex- 
cite the higheſt applauſe, independent of either 
poetry or muſic. He ſaw a duo performed by an 
old man and a young woman, ſuppoſed to be his 
daughter, in ſuch a humorous manner, as drew 
an univerſal encora from the ſpectators. The 
merit of the muſical part of the compoſition was 
very ſmall; and as for the ſentiment, it was as trite 


he Nas poſſible; but expreſſed in a manner that ren- 
ey dered it highly ludicrous. 
re The dancing is an eſſential part of the opera 


every where; and there is certainly a greater 
proportion of mankind deaf to the charms of fine 
ſe I muſic, than blind to the beauties of fine dancing. 
r- uring the ſipging and the recitative part of the 
le performance, the ſingers are often allowed to 
we Warble for a confiderable time without attracting 
If | D'3 not ice; 
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notice; but no ſooner does the ballet begin, thay 


the eyes of all the ſpeQators are fixed on the ſtage, 
Dr. Moore ſays he had been long taught to 


conſider the Italian comedy as the moſt defpicai 


ble Ruff in the world, which could neither amuſe 
nor draw a ſmile from any perſon of taſte, being 
deſtitute of true humour, full of ribaldry, and only 
fit for the loweſt vulgar, Impreſſed with theſe 
ſentiments, and eager to give the Duke of Ha. 


milton a proof of their juſtice, they went; early 


after their arrival, to one of the play-houſes at 
Venice: 

The piece was a comedy, and the moſt enters 
taining character was a ſtutterer. Diſguſted at 
ſuch a pitiful ſubſtitution for wit and humour, 
he expreſſed a contempt for an audience which 
could be entertained by ſuch buffoonery, and who 
could take pleaſure in ſeeing a natural infirmity 
ridiculed, 

While they were thus indulging ſentiments of 
ſelf approbation, at the refinement and ſuperiori- 
ty of their own taſte, the ſtutterer was giving a 
piece of information to Harlequin, which greatly 
intereſted him, and to which he liſtened with the 
moſt attentive eagerneſs. This unfortunate 
ſpeaker had arrived at the moſt important part of 
his narrative, which was to acquaint the patient 
liſtener where his miſtreſs was concealed, when 
he unlackily ſtumbled on a ſeſquipedalian word, 
which completely obſtructed the progreſs of his 
narration, He attempted it again and again 
without ſacceſs. Harlequin preſented his friend 


with a dozen words which might have expreffed 
bis meaning; but the ſtammerer rejected them 
with diſdain. At length, making a deſperate ef- 
he gaped, he 
80 panted, 


fort, he ſeemed quite choked : 
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anted and eroaked; his face fluſhed, and his | 
yes ſeemed ready to burſt from. his head. 
Harlequin unbuttoned his friend's waiſtcoat 
nd the neck of his ſhirt, fanned his face with 
is cap, and applied a ſmelling bottle to his noſe. 
it length, fearing his patient would expire be- 
bre he could give the wiſhed- for intelligence, in 
fit of deſpair, he pitched his head full in the 
ying man's ſtomach, and the word bolied out of 
Wis mouth, to the moſt diſtant parts of the houſe. 
This was performed with ſuch humorous abſur- 
ity, that our author, as well as his companions, 
puld refrain no longer. An exceſſive fit of laugh- 
xr ſhook the play-houſe; and the Duke of Hamil- 
pn aſked his mentor, if he was as much convinc- 
as ever, that. a man muſt be perfectly devoid 
taſte, who would condeſcend to laugh at an 
talian comedy? 
To ſuperficial politicians it may appear matter 


oi F ſurpriſe, that a government, ſo very jealous of 
i-WMower as that of Venice, ſhould have no military 
a tabliſhment, within the walls, to ſupport the 
ly ecutive, and repreſs any popular commotion; 
be hut, upon due reflection, it is evident, that this 


ery jealouſy prevents the eſtabliſhment of a mi- 
tary garriſon. The doge would not be truſted 
th the command; the ſtate inguiſitors are too 
equently changing, to be able to gain the affec- 
rd ons of the ſoldiery; and, perhaps, it might not 
bis difficult for a few rich and powerful nobles to 
ainrrupt the ſoldiery, and throw the ſtate inta 
nd nfuſion. 
Ted But though there is no formal garriſon in mi- 
emMWiary uniform, there is a real effective force, ſuf- 
ef-Mcient to ſuppreſs any popular commotion, at the 
bepamand gf the ſenate and the council of ten. 
ted, | | Thia 
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This force, excluſive of the ſbirri, conſiſts of a 
number of ſtout fellows, who, without any diſtin» 
guiſhing dreſs, are kept in the pay of govern- 
ment. There is alſo the whole band of gondo- 
- Jeers, the moſt hardy and daring race of men in 
the ſtate. This body is much attached to the no- 
| bility, from whom they have moſt of their em- 
ployment ; many are in the ſervice of particular 
nobles, and, it is probable, they would fide with 
their maſters, on any emergency that required 
their ſervices. 

There is, unqueſtionably, much fineſſe and 
contrivance ing the formation of the political con- 
ſtitution of Venice“; but our author thinks, it 
would have been more admirable, if the council 
of ten and the ſtate inquiſitors had never formed 
any part of it. In ſome reſpects, this ſyſtem is 
worſe than the fixed and permanent tyranny of 
ene perſon; for that perſon's character and max- 
ims would be known, and by endeavouring te 
conform to his way of thinking, people might 
have ſome chance of living unmoleſted; whereas, 
according to this plan, they have a freethinker 
for their tyrant to-day, and a bigot to-morrow. 
Thus an univerſal fear and jealouſy muſt prevail; 
and precautions will be uſed to avoid the ſuſpi- 
cions of government, unknown in 7 other 
country. | 

The Venetians neither aſſociate with foreign 
ambaſſadors, nor with foreigners of any kind. It 
is even dangerous for a man of rank to poſſeſs tod 
much che love and confidence ot his OWN coun- 


* Theſe ſpeculations are now become obſolete; for, what- 
ever Venice may become, there is little re aſon to apprehend it 
will retura to its former governtacnt. 


try men. 
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trymen. This would infallibly le de him f 
any ſhare in the government, at leaſt, from the 
high offices appertaining to it. Even ecclefiaſ- 
tics are excluded from any place in the ſenate, or 
from holding any civil office; nor are they per- 
mitted to meddle directly, or indireRly, in ſtate 
affairs. Moſt of the benefices are filled ap by 
the doge and ſenate. 

Notwithſtanding the deſpotiſm of the various 
ourts, the citizens live in comfort, and have 
| frequently the means of.procuring independence, 
Private property is no where better ſecured than 
at Venice; and her commerce is ftill very confi- 
derable, though the defalcations in this reſpect 
are immenſe. 

The manufactories here der all the induſ- 
rious poor, and prevent that ſqualid beggary 
and di ſhoneſty, ſo common in other ſtates of Eu- 
rope. The ſubjects on the Terra Firma are by - 
o means oppreſſed, nor are the podeſtas allowed 
to abuſe their delegated powers. 

But, ſays Dr. Moore, though jealouſy i is till the 
predominant principle in the ſtate, that gloomy 
lemon is now entirely baniſhed from the botoms of 
ndividuals, Inſtead of the confinement in which 
women were formerly kept at Venice, they now 
njoy a degree of freedom unknown at Paris. 
| The hutbands ſem, at laſt, io have adopted the 


on iſe maxim, that the chaſtity of their wives is ſaf- 
It t under their own guardianſhip; and that when 
too woman thinks her honour not worth her own 


egard, it is ftill more unworthy of his. This ad- 
antage, as well as mahy others, mult ariſe from 
ſhe preſent ſyſtem; that when a huſband be- 
eves his wife faithfully adheres to her conjugal 
engagement, 
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engagement, he has the additional ſatisfaction of 
knowing that ſhe acts from perſonal love, or the 
love of virtue; whereas, formerly, a Venetian 
could not be certain but that his wife's chaſtit 
was owing to ſpies, bolts, and padlocks, | 
The wretched plan of diftruſt and confinement Wc: 
has a ſtrong tendency-to debaſe the minds of both 
Huſband and wife; and of all the humble em ot 
ployments that ever the wretched ſons of Adamhiſcc 
 ſabmitted to, ſurely that of watching each othe 
is the moſt perfectly humiliating... | 
Along with jealouſy, poiſon and the ſtilett m. 
have been baniſhed from Venetian gallantry, andy» 
the maſk is ſubſtituted in their place. This, Mm 
ſeems, is a more innocent diſguiſe than is gens: 
rally imagined. It is more frequently uſed as mo 
apology for an undreſs, than with any intention topo! 
conceal the petſon who wears it. With a mar 
ſtuck in his hat, and a kind of black mantle 
trimmed with lace of the ſame colour, over ti be 
ſhoulders, a man is ſufficiently dreſſed for an 


afſembly in Venice. re 


Thoſe who walk the fireets with maſks, atm 
ally covering their faces, are either engaged ibis 
ſome amour, or wiſh to have it ſo believed; fd the | 
it ſeems, there is an Mffeation even in this ern 


ſpect. his 
The little apartments, near St, Mark's Plac*fin 
called Caffino's, bave long had the misfortune ha 
labour under a bad reputation, and many tales Mabi 
the profligacy of Venetian manners have be Ap; 
deviſed, from the appearances which are here a"! 

hibited; but our author thinks, that there all; 
more invention than truth in what is reporten 


reſpecting theſe places of faſhionable reſort, a" 
| gem 
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he. is certain, that the Venetians themſelves do 
not credit the ſtories which foreigners propagate 
to their prejudice. 
The opening before St. Mark's church, being 
the only place where a great number of people 
can aſſemble, it is the faſhion to walk here a 
great part of the evening, to enjoy the muſic and 
other amuſements; and though there are public 
coffee-houſes, and the Venetian manners permit 
Jadies, as well as gentlemen, to frequent them, 
it is natural to conclude, that. the noble and 
more wealthy prefer little apartments of their 
own, where, being leſs expoſed to intruſion, they 
may enjoy the pleaſures of converſation, and en- 
tertain a few perſons in a more eafy and uncere- 
monious manner than they could at their own 
ouſes. Inſtead, therefore, of going home to a 
formal ſupper, and afterwards returning to this 
ſcene of amuſement, they order refreſhments to 

be carried to the Caflino. 
Some writers, who aſſert that the Venetians 
re more profligate than other nations, at the 
za ame time maintain, that government encourages 
his profligacy, to relax and diſſipate the minds of 
WT he people, in order to prevent them from con- 
ig erning themſelves about the affairs of ſtate. 
his, if true, would be an extraordinary piece of 
PlacſſWefinement ; but it is probably only imaginary. 
ine That the Venetians are more ſenſual than the in- 
ales Wabitants of ſeveral other capitals, would, per- 
. berſÞaps, be difficult to prove; but as the ſtate in- 
ere euiſitors never concern themſelves with affairs of 
\ere allantry, and the eccleſiaſtical are not allowed 
porta} interfere ; as the people often wear maſks, and 
t, an immenſe concourſe of ſtrangers, are here af- 
embled twice or thrice a year, "the idea of con- 
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to thoſe which depend on oſtentation, and pro- 


ber, obliging to ſtrangers, and gentle in their in- 
tercourſe with each other. 


hair in a fanciful and becoming manner. In 
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cealment and intrigue has contributed greatly to 
give ſome people an impreſſion of Venetian im- 
purity. 

« Were I to form an idea of the Venetians 
from what I have ſeen,” ſays Dr. Moore, «I 
ſhould paint them as a lively, ingenious peo- 
ple, extravagantly fond of public amuſement, 
with an uncommon relith for humour; and yet 
more attached to the real enjoyments of life than 


ceed from vanity. 
« 'The common people diſplay ſome qualitie| 
which do them honour : they are remarkably ſo- 


They are generally 
tall and well made, thongh leſs corpulent than 


the Germans. Their complexions are of a ruddy 
brown, with dark eyes. The women poſſeſs 1 
fine ſtyle of countenance, with expreſſive features, 
and a ſkin of rich carnation. They dreſs thei 


their addreſs they are eaſy, and have no averſion 
to cultivate an acquaintance with thoſe ſtranger 
who have been properly recommended to them. 

« In fact, ſtrangers ſeem to be under leſs re- 
ſtraint here than the natives; and many, who 
have tried all the capitals of Europe, have given 
the preference to Venice, on account of the ya 
riety of amuſements, the gentle manners of the 
inhabitants, and the perfect freedom allowed in 
every thing, unconnected with the meaſures d 
government. When a ſtranger is guilty of any 
imprudence of this kind, he receives a meſſagt 
to quit the territories of the ftate, or one of the 
ſhirri is ſent to conduct him into the dominion 
of ſome neigbbouring potentate. 
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« The houſes here ſeem well adapted to the 
talian climate. The floors are of a kind of red 
plaſter, with a brilliant gloſſy ſurface, much more 
beautiful than wood, and far preferable, in caſe 
Wor fire. The principal apartments are on the ſe- 
cond floor. The firſt is generally devoted to 

Wamber, as being liable to damps from the ca- 

nals; and beſides, the ſecond is better lighted, 
and more cheerful, which renders it the moſt de- 
firable for reſidence.” 

Our travellers were detained longer at Venice 
than they intended, by exceſſive falls of rain, 
which rendered the road to Verona impaſſable. 
Relinquithing, therefore, the thoughts of viſiting 
that city for the preſent, they determined to pro- 

ceed to Ferrara by water. 

Having croſſed the Lagune, they entered the 
Brenta, but could purſue their route no farther 
by water than the village of Doglio, on account 
of a bridge which would not admit the barge. 
They, therefore, got into open chaiſes, and con- 
tinued their journey along the banks of the 
Brenta to Padua. _ 

Both ſides of this river diſplay gay, luxuriant 
eenes of magnificence and fertility, being orna- 
mented with a variety of beautiful villas, the de- 
ſigns of Palladio and his diſciples. The Venetian 
nobility, when at their country ſeats, it is faid, 
* entertain their friends with more freedom than 
du their palaces in town. It is, therefore, natural 
= | ſuppoſe that they find themſelves more happy, 
* as being more remote from ſuſpicion; and that 
Tag they embrace, with pleaſure, eyery opportunity 


- the” enjoying the charms of the country, and the 
lweets of liberty. 
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As one principal object of their journey to Py- 
dua, was to pay their reſpects to the Duke of 
Glouceſter, they waited on that prince ſoon after 
their arrival. His highneſs had been very ill at 
Venice; but had removed here for the benefit of 
the nir, and felt its good effects. 

Padua exbibits many ſymptoms of decay, The 

_ greateſt part of the circuit, within the walls, is MW 

unbuilt, and the population is fo thin, that grak, 
in many places, fills up the interſtices of the pave- 
ment. The houſes are built on porticos, which, 
in their original deſtination, may have had an air 
of magnificence; but now only increaſe. the 
deepneſs of the gloom. 

The Franciſcan church, dedicated to St. Anto- 
nio, the great patron of the city, contains the 
body of that holy perſon, incloſed in a fareopha- 
gus, under an altar, in the middle of the chapel. 
It is ſaid to emit a moſt agreeable flavour; but WW "0 
the heretics allert, that the cunning ecclefiaſtic l 
rub the marble every morning with certain bal- 90 
ſams, before the votaries come to pay their devo- 8 
tions. | 

Our author ſarcaſtically remarks, that if this p, 
ſweet odour really proceeds from the holy Fran- : 
ciſcan, he emits a different ſmell from any of the 
brethren of that order, whom I had ever an op- 

portunity of approaching.” b 

The walls of this church are covered with vo- . 
tive offerings, conſiſting of repreſentations of al- 
molt every part of the human body, in gold or 

ſilver, in token of cures performed by the ſaint. WW f. 

At a ſmall diftance from the church is the 
ſchool of St. Antonio, in which many of his ac- 
tions are painted in freſco; ſome of them by Ti- 
tian, Many extraordinary miracles are ron 
0 
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of this ſaint, One in particular, Dr. Moore 


W thinks, if often repeated, might endanger the 


peace of families. The ſaint thought proper to 
endow a new-born child with the faculty of 
ſpeech, when, with infantine impudence, it de- 


clared, in an audible voice, before a * com- 


pany, who was its real father. 
In ſhort, the miracles attributed to this cele- 
brated ſaint exceed in number and belief. On 


one occaſion, when an impious Turk had placed 
fireworks under the chapel, with an intention to 
blow it up, they affirm, that St. Anthony hallooed 


three times from his marble coffin, which terri- 
fied the infidel, and diſcovered the plot. This 
miracle is the more miraculous, as the ſaint's 


tongue was cut out, and is aQually preſerved in 


a cryſtal vaſe, and ſhewn as a precious relic, 
From the tower of the Franciſcan church, they 


| had a delightful view of the environs of Padua. 


All the diſtant objects ſeemed charming and 
flouriſhing ; while every thing under their eyes, 
indicated wretchedneſs and decay. 

The church of St. Juſtina, after the deſign of 
Palladio, is a moſt beautiful fabric. It is ſaid to 


have been built on the ſpot where that ſaint ſuf- 


fered martyrdom. In front of the church is a 
wide area, called the Prato della Valle, where 
booths and ſhops are erected for all kinds of mer- 
chandiſe during the fair. Part of this ſpace is 
never allowed to be profaned by traders, becauſe 
it is believed, that many Chriſtian martyrs ſut- 
tered on the ſpot. 
The ornaments of the church of St. Juſtina 

conſiſt of Moſaic work of marble, of various co- 
lonrs, and of pictures. In relics it is peculiarly 
rich; and the Benedictines, to whom it belongs, 

E 2 atlert, 
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aſſert, that they are in poſſeſſion of the bodies «ff 
the two evangeliſts, St. Matthew and St. Luke 


vit 

nice, conteſt the ſecond of theſe two great prize th 
and the deciſion of the diſpute has been ſubmit in 
ted to the pope; but his holineſs, notwithſtand: 
ing his infallibility, has not been able to ma tr: 
either fide withdraw their pretenſions. act 
The hall of the town-houſe of Padua is ven tel 
large. Its length is about three hundred fee th. 
and breadth one hundred. It is ornamente T. 
with bufts and ſtatues of eminent perſons. T ro: 
cenotaph of Livy, who was a native of Padua, Mi tic 
erected here. | 
The univerſity, once ſo celebrated, is like even an 
thing elſe in Padua, much on the decline. Tb Ur 
theatre for anatomy is very large, but little fran 
quented. The Jicentious ſpirit of the ſtudents ice 
which formerly rendered it dangerous to walk in | 
the ſtreets at night, is now entirely extind the 
Their numbers being diminiſhed, exceſſes cou wb 
no longer be committed without detection; be ar: 
Hides, moſt of the preſent ſtudents are deſignd Th 
for the prieſthood. fer 
A cloth manufactory is eftabliſhed in this city wi! 


and ſncceeds very well; but the immenſe num bac 
ber of beggars with which the place ſwarms, is 
ſtrong proof, that trade and manufactures, in ge Po 
neral, are by no means in a flouriſhing condition fin 
* In the whole courſe of my life,” ſays Dr 
Moore, I never ſaw ſuch a number of beggars 
at one time, as aſſailed us at the church of 8t. 
Antonio. The Duke of Hamilton gave all tb Vi 
money he had in his pocket to the clamorouW©W'n 
multitude that ſurrounded bim, on condition thi 
that they would hold their tongues and aer all 
ut 


but, on the contrary, they became more numer- 
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ous and yociferons than before. Strangers, who 
viſit Padua, will do well, therefore, to obſerve 
the goſpel injunction, . their charities 
in ſecret.“ 

The natives of Padua are extremely fond of 
tracing the origin of their city to Autenor; and, 


© accordingly, an old ſarcophagus, with an unin- 
Iielligible inſcription on it, being dug up in 1283, 
they declared it to be the tomb of that illuſtrious | 


Trojan, and placed it in one of the ſtreets, ſur- 

rounded with a baluſtrade, and a Latin inſcrip- 

tion, to identify their hypotheſis. x 
After a few days ſtay, they returned to Doglio, 


1 and viſited ſome of the villas on the banks of the 
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The apartments were gay and ſpacious, 
and well adapted for ſummer; but none of them 
ſeemed calculated even for an Italian winter. 
Having embarked in their little veſſel, which 
they had left at Doglio, they entered a canal 
which communicates with the Po, and were 


drawn along at a pretty good rate by two horſes, 
The banks of this famous river are luxuriantly 


fertile, and they frequently amuſed themſelves 
with walking on this claſſical ground, keeping 


pace with their veſſel. 


« It is not ſurpriſing, ſays Dr. Moore, that the 


Po is ſo much celebrated by the Roman poets, 


ſince it is unqueſtionably the fineſt river in Italy, 


Where every ſtream in heavenly numbers flows, 


It ſeems to have been the favourite river of 
Virgil, and he frequently alludes to it in his 
immortal verſe. Mr. Addiſon too, at fight of 


this ſtream, is inſpired with a degree of enthuſi- 
alm, which does not always animate his poetry. 


Fir'd 


E 
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| Fi ir'd with a thouſand raptures, I ſurvey 
Eridanus through flow'ry meadows ſtray: : 
The king of floods ! that, rolling o'er the plains, 
The tow'ring Alps of half their moiſture drains, 

And proudly ſwoln, with a whole winter's ſnows, 
Diſtributes wealth and plenty where he flows. 


Notwithſtanding all that the Latin poets, ani 
in imitation of them, thoſe of other nations, half 
| ſang of the Po, I am convinced, ſays Dr. Moor 
that no river in the world has been * ſo wa 
as the Thames. 


wy a 


- 


Thou too, great father of the Eritiſh floods! 
With joyful pride ſurvey'ſt our lofty woods; 

Where towering oaks their growing honours rear, 

And future navies on thy ſhores appear; 

Not Neptune's ſelf from all her ſtreams receives 

A wealthier tribute than to thine he gives. 

No ſeas fo rich, ſo gay no banks appear, 

No lake ſo gentle, and no ſpring ſo clear: 

Not Po ſo ſwells the fabling poet's lays, 

While led along the ikies 213 current trays, 

As thine, which viſits Windſor's famed abodes. Po 


Denham too, and various other poets of en N 
nence, have paid their tribute of praiſe to the La 
bleſt of Britiſh rivers, and to the richeſt river! fir 
the univerſe. 6 

0 


The magnificence of the ſtreets, and the nun 
ber of fine buildings, ſhew that Ferrara has ont 
been a flouriſhing and opulent city. The pr 
ſent inhabitants, however, bear every mark 0 
poverty, and their number is ſmall in proporti 
to the extent of the town. 

The duchy of Ferrara was formerly govern 
by its own dukes, and falling under a ſucceſſo 
of wiſe and benevolent princes, it became one 


the happieſt and moſt flouriſhing "ou in _ 


U 


av 
Wel 8 % . . 0 
ia faſhion, ſo fencing is, by a natural conſe- 
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i the year 1597, it was annexed to the papal 
ee, and ever ſince has been gradually ſinking into 


Doverty and decay. Nothing, however, but ſome 


Wellential error in government could render a 
place, which enjoys ſo many local advantages as 
chis, either poor or pitiable. | 


ni 


The citizens ſtill retain an old privilege of 
wearing ſwords by their ſides. This right ex- 
tends to the loweſt mechanics, who ſtrut about 
with great dignity ; and as ſwords are ſo much 


quence, in high repute here. 
Ferrara was formerly famous for a manufacto- 
ry of ſword blades. The Scotch Highlanders, 


= who were much attached to this weapon, and 


endeavoured to procure it in the utmoſt perfec- 


W tion, uſed to deal with a celebrated maker, nam- 


ed Andrew di Ferrara, and hence true tempered 


| blades have obtained the general appellation 


among them of Andrew Ferraras. 
In the Benedictine church here, Arioſto lies 


buried. The degree of importance, ſays Dr. 


Moore, in which men are held by their cotempo- 


raries, and by poſterity, is very different. This 


fine fanciful bard has dene more honour to modern 
Italy, than one in fifty of the popes and princes, 
to which ſhe has given birth; and while thoſe, 
who were the gaze of the multitude during their 


| lives, are now entirely forgotten, his fame in- 


creaſes with the lapſe of time. In his life time, 
he probably derived importance, in the eyes of. 
his countrymen, from the patronage of the houſe: 


| of Efte; now he reflects a luſtre, in the eyes of 


all Europe; on the illuſtrious names of his pa- 
trons, and the country where he was born, 


The 
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The emperor, and two of his brothers, had 


lately lodged at the ſame inn where our travellers * 
put up. The landlord was fo vain of this honour, the 
that he could not be brought to converſe on any Mit, 
other ſubject; and he entertained them with a Her 
thouſand anecdotes of his royal viſiters. If atked ren 
what they could have for ſupper, the landlord Ware 
would reply, that they ſhould ſup in the ſame for. 
room in which his imperial majeſty dined. It Wc 
they enquired when ſupper would be ready, be 1 
would anſwer, that the emperor preferred a fowl 1, 
plain roaſted, and that the archduke was fond aus 
tricaſſee. Wis 
To perpetuate the memory of this event, of ane 
the emperor and his brothers having dined at ] 
his houſe, the half- frantic landlord had put up Ma c 
a pompous inſcription over the door of his inn; Nane 
and had, as far as was in his power, given a kind Bro, 
of immortality to thoſe illuſtrious perſonages, koi 
out of the profits of a dinner and a night's lodg- pol 
ing. : 
They left Ferrara with fix horſes to each fic 
chaiſe, on account of the badneſs of the roads. Th 
As they approached Bologna, the country gra- Wſcn 
dually improved in cultivation, and, at laſt, be- Wl pc: 
came one continued garden. Ho 
The vineyards are not divided by hedges, but 

by rows of elms and mulberry trees, from which ab! 
the vines hang in the moſt pictureſque and beau- ¶ du. 
tiful manner. The foil is immenſely rich and ma 
fertile, and hence has juſtly acquired the name Ni. 
of Bologna the Fat. ag 
The town is well built and populous; the num- 

ber of inhabitants amounting to ſeventy thouſand Pu 
and upwards. The houſes in general have lofty mc 
porticoes, a luxury in this warm climate, ed, 


'The 


1 
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The duchy of Bologna, which ſtill retains the 
name of a republic, and ſends an ambaſſador to 


Wthe papal court, had ſeveral privileges granted to 
Wit, on ſubmitting to the holy ſee. The civil go- 
ernment and police of the town are allowed to 
remain in the hands of the magiſtrates, who 
Ware choſen by the ſenate, originally confiſting of 
Wforty perſons; but ſince the republic came under 
Wthe protection of the pope, of fifty. 


The preſident of the ſenate is called the Gon- 


falonier, from his carrying the ſtandard. He has 
: guards to attend him during the two months he 
Wis in office, when another ſenator ſucceeds him, 
Wand ſo on in rotation. 


In the midſt of this affectation of independence, 


Wa cardinal legate, from Rome, governs Bologna, 
Wand the ſenate is a mere engine in his hands. His 
Wpower continues for three years ; and this 1s rec- 
koned the moſt conſiderable Grgnity” 1 in the diſ- 
Epoſal of the pope. 


This eccleſiaſtical viceroy lives in great magni- 


Eficence, and has numerous attendants and guards. 
Though his ſaperiority may be mortifying to the 


ſenators and nobles, yet the people have every ap- 
pearance of living under a mild and beneficent 


government. 


The inhabitants of Bologna carry on a confider- 
able trade in ſilks and velvets. The country pro- 
duces immenſe quantities of oil, wine, flax, and 
many rich hortulane productions. The common 
wine of the country 1s white and light, with an 
agreeable flavour. 

Bologna contains many palaces, of which the 
Public is by far the moſt ſpacious, though not the 
moſt elegant. In this the cardinal legate is lodg- 
ed. There are alſo apartments for the gontalo- 

nier, 
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nier, and halls or chambers for ſome of the court 
of juſtice. In this edifice are ſome celebrate 
productions of the pencil, particularly the Virgin 
and Infant, ſeated on a rain-bow ; and Sampſon 
refreſhing himſelf with the water which iffu 
from the jaw-bone, with which he had juſt de- 
feated the Philiſtines, both by Guido. 

One of the moſt ſuperb objects, however, in 
this town, is a noble marble fountain, in the art 
before the Palazzo Publico. The principal figure 
is a ſtatue of Neptune, eleven feet high, with one 
hand firetched out, and the other- holding the 
trident. Round this are figures of boys, ddl 
phins, and ſyrens, all in bronze, and of the mo 
maſterly execution. The whole is the workman: 
ſhip of Giovanni di Bologna, and is highly el 
teemed. 

The univerſity of Bologna is one of the mol 
ancient and moſt celebrated ſeats of literature it 
Europe; and the academy for the arts and fc: 
ences, founded by Count Marſigli, is, of itfelh 
ſufficient to draw ftrangers to this place. Ore 
the gate of this magnificent edifice is the ſable 
quent liberal inſcription : 


BONONIENSE SCIENTIARUM ATQUE ARTIUM INST 
_ TUTUM AD PUBLICUM TOTIUS ORBIS USUM*®. 


The library i is large and valuable; and here, an 
perſon may ſtudy four hours daily. There a 
alſo apartments for the ſtudents of ſculpture, 
painting, architecture, chymiſtry, anatomy, aſtro. 
nomy, and every branch of natural philoſophy, with 
profeſſors, who regularly read their lectures. 


be Bononian Academy of Arts and Sciences, for the 
| general Ule of the whole World. 


Honorar 
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Honorary premiums are diſtributed every year 


among the moſt ſucceſsful artifts in painting, 


culpture, and architecture. g 
The anatomical theatre is adorned with ſtatues 


Jof celebrated phyſicians; and in the muſeum are 


bundance of anatomical preparations, and a 
-omplete ſait of figures in wax. Our author, 


however, thinks the whole infinitely inferior to 


he noble muſeum of Dr. Hunter. x 
The church of St. Petronius is the largeſt in 
Bologna, On 1ts pavement Caſſini drew his me- 


kidian line, and within the walls of this ſame edi- 


ce Charles V. was crowned. A pious Catholic, 
owever, values it more on account of the miracle 


performed here. A ſoldier being at play, and in 


langer of loſing his money, offered up a very 
ervent prayer to the Virgin for better luck ; but 
s her ladyſhip was not in a humour to liſten to 
he ſupplications of a gambler, this furious wretch 
Irew his ſword, and wounded both the Virgin 
nd the child. He inſtantly fell motionleſs to 
be ground, and in this ſtate was carried to pri- 
on, where he was ſpeedily condemned to an ig- 
lominious death. The fincerity of his repentance 
oftened the Virgin, and ſhe reſtored him to the 
le of his limbs, on which the judges took the 
int, and granted him a full pardon. As a con- 
Imation of this memorable event, they ſhew the 
dentical ſword with which the aflault was made. 
A Dominican convent, fituated on the top of 
hill, about three miles from this city, is in poſ- 
lion of a portrait of the Virgin by St. Luke, 
bich is ſaid to have wrought many miracles. 
ow they came by this picture is little known, 
nd it looks like hereſy to be aſking queſtions. 


A curious 


Yi 
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A curious gallery, open to the ſouth, and 
cloſed by a wall to the north, is built all the wy 
from this city to the convent. On the open fide 
it is ſupported by a long row of pillars, and wa 
erected by voluntary contribution, in honour d 
the Virgin, and for the conveniency of pilgrims, 
Along this colonnade, the holy picture is brought 
once a year to viſit the city, attended by an im 
menſe concourſe of people, carrying wax tapers 
bells ringing, and cannon firing. 
The palaces of the Bologneſe nobility are fur: 


* 


niſhed in a magnificent taſte, and contain paint 


ings of great value. The galleries and apart 
ments are ſpacious and fine; but in exactneſs in 
finiſhing are far inferior to many Engliſh houſe 


Next to Rome itſelf, perhaps no city in the 


world is ſo rich in paintings as Bologna. The 
churches and palaces, beſides many admired pit- 
ces by other maſters, are full of the works of the 
eminent painters who were natives of this place, 
It requires no knowledge in the art of paint 
ing, no connoiſſeurſhip, ſays Dr. Moore, to 
diſcover the beauties of Guido: all who har 
eyes and a heart, muſt ſee and feel them. Tix 
moſt admired picture of this maſter 1s in the Sam 
pieri palace, and is diftinguiihed by a filk cur 
tain hanging before it. The ſubje& is the Re 
pentance of St. Peter, and .canfifts of two figures 
that of the ſaint, who weeps, and a young apo 


| tle, who endeavours to comfort him.” 


The only picture at Bologna, which can diſpute 
celebrity with this, is that of St. Cecilia, in th6 


church of St. Georgio in Monte, This is bighty 


praiſed by Addiſon, and is reckoned one of R# 
phael's capital performances. Dr. Moore, how 


ever, candidly confeſſes, that he could not diſcs 
| | — ya 
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ver its ſuperlative merit, and therefore excuſes 
himſeif from expatiating on an art in which he 
does not pretend to judgment. 

In their way to Ancona, they paſſed through 

Ravenna, an unpleaſant town, though, at one 
time dignified with the ſeat of empire; for, when 
Attila left Italy, Valentinian preferred it to 
Rome for his rendence, that he might be ready 
to repel the firſt inroads of the Huns, and other 
barbarians, who poured down the banks of the 
Daannde. 
Por the ſame reaſon, Theodoric, king of the 
Oſtrogoths, kept his court here. The ruins of 
his palace and tomb now form park of the anti- 
quities of Ravenna. 

In their way they paſſed the river of Piſatello, 
the famous Rubicon, which lies between this 
town and Rimini, and was the ancient boun- 
dary between Italy and Ciſalpine Gaul. No Ro- 
man could paſs this in arms, without being deem- 
ed an enemy to his country, It is well known, 
however, that Cæſar paſſed it, and thus laid the 
foundation of the ciyil wars, which terminated 
in the deſtruction of the liberty of Rome. 

Though Rimini is in a ſtate of great decay, 
there are ſome monuments of antiquity in it wor- 
thy of attention. It is the ancient Arminium, 
the firſt town that Cæſar took poſſeſſion of after 
paſling the Rubicon. In the market-place is a 
kind of ſtone pedeſtal, with an inſcription, indi- 
cating, that on it Cæſar ſtood and harangued his 
army ; but hiſtory gives no confirmation of this. 

They next paſſed through Peſaro, a pleaſant 
town, with a bandſome fountain in the market- 
piace, and a ſtatue of Pope Urban VIAL: ina ſit- 
ting poſtůüre. 8 
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In the churches of this town are ſome valuable 
paintings of Baroccio, who lived about the mid- 
dle of the ſixteenth century, and whoſe colours 
ſeem improved by age, 

'This road along the Adriatic 1s very agreeable, 
The next place they came to was Fanum, the an- 
cient Fanum Fortunz, However religious the 
Italian towns may be, they are all prond of ſome 
connection with the heathen divinities. An 
image of the goddeſs Fortune is erected on the 
fountain in the market-place, and the inhabitants 
ſhew ſome ruins, which they pretend. belonged to 

the temple of that deity. 

Here are alſo the remains of a triumphal arch; 
erected in white marble, in honour of Auguſtus. 

The churches of this town are adorned with 
ſome excellent pictures. The marriage of J 88 
by Guercino, 1s peculiarly admired. 

A few miles beyond Fano, they croſſed the river 
Metro, where Claudius Nero defeated Aſdrubal. 
This was, perhaps, the moſt important victory 
ever gained by a- Roman general, as it prevented 
a junction between Aſdrubal and his brother, 
and perhaps prevented a termination being put to 
the Roman ſtate. 

They next came to Senegallia, another ſeaport 
town on this coaſt. It contains little remarkable, 
except during the time of the annual fair, when 
it is much reforted to by merchants from Venice, 
and all the towns on both fides the Adriatic, 
from Sicily and the Archipelago. England, like- 
wite carries on a very profitable trade with all the 
towns of Romagnia, from which our merchants 
purchaſe large quantities of raw 61k, and after- 
wards fell it, when manufactured, to the inhabit- 

4 ants 
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ants, They provide chem alſo with a variety of 
cotton and linen cloths. 

From Senegallia to Ancona is about fifteen 
miles. They travelled the greateſt part of this 
way in the dark, much againſt the advice of their 
Italian ſervants, who aſſured them that this road 
was infeſted with robbers from the coaſt of Dal- 
matia, who land from their boats, and carry off 
what booty they can procure, In their progreſs 
they were overtaken by ſome fellow's in ſailor's 
dreſſes, who attempted. to cut off their trunks 
from behind the chaiſes; but finding the com- 
pany too large to be attacked, they deſiſted from 
their deſigns. 

Ancoua is ſaid to have been founded by the sy 
racuſans, who fled from the tyranny of Dionyſius. 
The town was originally built on a hill, but the 
houſes have gradually been continued down the 
ſlope towards the ſea, The cathedral has a very 
elevated fituation, and from it there is a very ad- 
vantageous view of the town, the ſea, and the 
environs. This church is ſuppoſed to have been 
built on the ſite of a temple dedicated to Venus. 

The inequalities of the ground, on which the 
town ſtands, prevent it from appearing elegant; 
but it ſeems to be advancing in opulence. Some 
of the nobility have the reſolution and good ſenſe 
to deſpiſe the ancient prejudice againſt com- 
merce, and avowedly engage in it. 

Our travellers met with ſeveral Engliſh traders 
on the Change, which was crowded with ſeafar- 
Ing men and merchants, from various quarters, 
There are alſo numerous Jews eftablithed in this 
city ; and whether they contribute to the proſpe- 
rity of a place or not, may admit of doubt ; but 
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it is a certain fact, that they ſeldom ſettle but! in 
thriving ſituations. | 
'The commerce of Ancona has rapidly increaſ- 
ed of late years, ſince it was made a free port, 
and encouragement given to manufactures. The 
mole, built to render the harbour more ſecure, is a 
noble work. It was begun by Clement XII. and 
carried on with redoubled ſpirit by Benedict 
. 
This mole was . in the ruins of the an- 
client one, erected by Trajan. The ſtone of Iſtria 
was uſed at firſt, till the exportation of it was 
prohibited by the republic of Venice, which was 
naturally inimical to a work, that was likely to 
be the means of diminiſhing its commerce. A 
quarry of excellent ſtone was afterwards found in 
the vicinity; and a kind of ſand, which, when 
mixed with lime, forms a compoſition as hard as 
ſtone, is brought from the neighbourhood of 
Rome. 

This building i is two thouſand feet in length, 
one hundred in breadth, and about fixty in depth 
from the ſurface of the ſea. In fine, it appears 
in its ſtupendous extent, more analagous to the 
revenues of ancient than of modern Rome. 

Near to this ftands the Triumphal Arch of 
Trajan; erected in gratitude to that emperor, for 
the improvements he made in this harbour at his 
own expence. Next to the. Maiſon Quarree at 


Niſmes, it is the moſt beautiful and perfect mo- 


numeut of Roman taſte and magnificence out of 
the capital. The fluted Corinthian pillars on the 
two ſides, are of the fineſt proportions; and the 
Parian marble, of which they are compoſed, is 
preſerved by the ſea vapour, as white and ſhining 
as when it was firſt poliſhed from the rock. 
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viewed,“ ſays Dr. Moore, “ this charming 
piece of antiquity with ſentiments of pleaſure” 
and admiration, which ſprang from the elegant 
taſle of the artiſt who planned it, and the humane, 
| amiable virtues cf the great man to whoſe honour 
it was raiſed, and the grandeur and policy of the 
people, who, by ſuch rewards, prompted their 
princes to wiſe and beneficent undertakings.” 

From Ancona to Loretto, the road runs through 
a fine country, compoſed of a number of beauti- 
ful hills and intervening vales, Loretto itſelf is 
a ſmall town, ftanding on an eminence about 
three miles from the ſea. The accommodations 
are very indifferent indeed, confidering the great 
reſort of pilgrims to vifit the Holy Chapel. It is 
well known that this was originally a ſmall houſe 
in Nazareth, inhabited by the Virgin Mary. It 
was held in great veneration by all believers in Je- 
ſus, and at length was conſecrated into a chapel, 
and dedicated to the Virgin, on which occaſion, 
it is pretended St. Luke made that identical 
| Image, which is now dignified by the name of 

our Lady of Loretto. ” 8 

This ſanctified edifice was allowed to ſojourn in 
Galilee as long as the Chriſtians could keep poſſeſ- 
ſion of it; but when infidels got poſſeſſion of the 
country, a band of angels, to ſave it from pollution, 
took it up in their arms, and conveyed it from 
Nazareth to a caſtle in Dalmatia. A blaze of ce- 


5 leſtia) light and a concert of divine muſic accom- 

f panied it during its journey, according to the le- 
* gend; and when the angels reſted themſelves in 
1e a wood, the trees bowed their heads to the 
18 ground. : | 


18 Dalmatia being probably thought ſtill too near 
to the infidels, the ſame angels gave it another 
We e lift; 
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lift ; and placed it in a field belonging to a noble 
lady, called Lauretta, from whom the chapel takes 
its name. This field, however, being much in- 
teſted by banditti, the angels removed it to the 
top of a hill belonging to two brothers, who, 
equally enamoured of their new vititer, became 
jealous, fonght, and tell by mutual wounds. 

Theſe ill-choſen ſtations in tome meaſure ſeem 
to impeach the judgment of the angels wit had 
the conduct of the buſineſs ; ; but at Taft they fix- 
ed the chapel where it nov ſtands; and for the 
ſpace of four hundred years and upwards, it has 
loſt all diſpoſition to rambling, 

Before they viſited the Santa Caſa, as it 1 call: 
ed, one of their Italian ſervants ſeriouſly adviſed 
them not to attempt to break off any pieces of 
the ſtone, as he knew a Venetian who was guilty 
of this ſacrilege, in hopes that ſuch a precious 
relic might bring him better luck, and whoſe 
breeches pocket was burnt through, as if it had 
been by aquafortis, and his thighs miſerably 
ſcorched. This belief has probably ſaved the ho- 
ly chapel from being carried away by the de- 
vout 9 

This edifice ſtands due eaſt and weſt, at the 
farther end of a large church which has been 
built round it. This may be conſidered as the 
external covering, or great coat, of the Santa 
Caſa, which has an internal covering, or caſe of 
the choiceſt marble, after a plan of Sin Savino's 
and ornamented with baſs reliefs in the fineſt ſtyle 
of the age of Leo X. 

The real houte is only thirty-two feet Jong, 
fourteen wide, and eighteen high at the ſides. 
The centre of the roof is four or five feet higher 
than the eayes. The walls are compoſed of A 

reddiſh 
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reddiſh ſubſtance, of an oblong ſquare form, re- 

ſembling Italian bricks, and it is probable, they 

are nothing elſe; though it is pretended there is 

not a fingle particle of brick i in their whole com- 
ofition. 


There 1s a ſmall interval 8 the walls of 


the ancient houſe and the marble caſe, round 


which the pilgrims crawl on their knees, kiſſing 
the ground, and ſaying their prayers with great 
fervour. Dr. Moore ſays, © they diſcovered 
ſome degree of eagerneſs to be neareſt the wall; 


| not, I am perſuaded, with a view of ſaving their 


own labour, by contracting the circumference of 
their circuit ; but, from an 1dea, that the evolu- 
tions they were performing, would be more be- 
neficial to their fouls, the nearer they were to the 


ſacred houſe.” 


It is divided within into two unequal por- 
tions, by a kind of grate-work of ſilver. The 
diviſion towards the weſt is about three-fourths 
of the whole : that to the eaſt 1s called the Sanc- 
tuary. In the larger diviſion, the walls are left 
bare, to ſhew the true original conſtruction of 
Nazareth ſtone. At the lower or-weſtern end is 
a window, the ſame through which the angel 
Gabriel entered at the annunciation. The archi- 
traves of this window are covered with fi]ver. 
Numerous gold and filver lamps decorate the 
chapel, the gifts of royal bigotry, and of indivi- 
dual ſuperſtition. Some of the filver lamps 
weigh one hundred and twenty pounds : one of 
gold, a preſent from the republic of Venice, 
weighs thirty-ſeven ponnds. 

In the ſanctuary ſtands the famous image, for- 
rounded with gold and filver angels, of confidera- 
ble fize. The walls of this part are plated with ſil- 

ver; 
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ver, and adorned with crucifixes, precious ſtones, 


all the ſculptors that ever exiſted, aſſuredly, 


| 
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and votive gifts of various kinds. 

The figure of the Virgin herſelf by no means 
corrreſponds with the furniture of her houſe, 
She is a little woman, about four feet high, with 
the features and complexion of a negro. Of 


ſays Dr. Moore, © St. Luke, by whom this fi- 
gure is reported to have been made, was the leaſt 
of a flatterer,” 

The figure of the infant eſus, by the ſame ar- a 
tiſt, is of a piece with that of the Virgin : he 


holds a large golden globe in one hand, and the 1i 
other is extended in the act of bleſling. Both ne 


figures have crowns on their heads, enriched with 1a 
diamonds ra 

The Virgin is . babited, but in a bad taſte; Ar 
which our author thinks 1s not to be wondered th 


at, when ſhe has only prieſts for her tire-w0- th 
men 

In a ſmall place behind the ſanctuary, is « kept er 
ſome of the furniture belonging to the Virgin, W wv 
particularly a little earthen pottinger, out of er 
which the infant uſed to eat. The pilgriras bring m. 
roſaries, little crucifixes, and Agnus Dei's, which ge 
the obliging prieſt ſhakes for half a minute in MW ou 
this diſh, after which they acquire the virtue of 
curing various diſeaſes. 

Above a hundred maſſes are daily ſaid in this 
chapel, and in the church in which it ſtands. 
The muſic is remarkably fine, as a certain num- 
ber of the chaplains are, in effect, eunuchs. 
The jewels and riches in the treaſury are of im- 
menle value; they are the accumulated teſtimo- 
nies of human folly, of royal, noble, and rich bi- 
gotry, and of that falſe religion, which teaches ol 

men 
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men to compound with God for the pardon of 


fins, by any other means than by faith, repent- 
ance, and amendment of life. 

« It has been ſaid,” obſerves our author, 
« that thoſe gifts are occafionally melted down 
for the benefit of the ſtate, and alſo, that the moſt 
precious of the jewels are picked out, and falſe 
ſtones ſubſtituted in their room. This is an af- 


| fair entirely between the Virgin and the pope: . 
| if ſhe does not, I knew no other een who has 
| aright to complain.” 


Though Loretto is ftill the object of adork- 


| tion, pilgrimages to it from diſtant countries are 


not fo frequent as formerly, and are now gene- 
rally performed by the poorer and more 1gno- 
rant clafs of the people. They fing their matins 
and evening hymns aloud, and then depart; fo 
that there is a conſtant ſucceſſion of viſiters to 
the Santa Caſa, 


The only trade of 1 conte of roſaries, 


eruei fixes, Madonnas, Agnus Dei's, and medals, 


which are manufactured here, and ſold to pil- 
grims. The evident poverty, however, of thoſe 
manufacturers and traders, and of the town in 
general, ſufficiently prove, that the reputation of 
our Lady of Loretta is greatly on the decline. 

In the great church, which contains the holy 
chapel, are confeſſionals, where the penitents, 
from every country of Europe, may be confeſſed 
in their own language, prieſts being always in 

waiting for that purpoſe, furniſhed with long 
white rods, with which they touch the heads of 
the abſolved, who, after the ceremony, immedi- 
alely retire. 

In the ſpacious area, before the church, is an 
clegant marble fountain, ſupplied with water 


from 
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from an adjoining hill by an aqueduct. Theſe 
public ornaments are very common in Italy, and m 
at once pleaſe the eye and refreſh the air. la ſer 
this ſpace alſo ſtands a ftatue of Sextus V. and ne. 
over the portal of the church is a ſtatue of the | 
Virgin, RG anc 
The gates of the church are of bronze, embel- for 
liſhed with baſſo relievos of excellent workman- the 
ſhip; the ſubjeRs taken from the ſcriptures. hig 
Neither the ſculpture, the paintings, the trea- an 
ſure or jewels intereſted Dr. Moore ſo much as the icr: 
iron grates before the chapels in the great church, of 
When he was told that they were made of the for 
fetters and chains of the Chriſtian ſlaves, who WW plic 
were freed from bondage by the glorious victory BW bis 
of Lepanto, they commanded his attention more 1 
than all the ornaments and riches of the holy ch Ape 
pel. HS 3 | 
8 The ideas that ruſh into the mind on hearing ame 
a circumſtance of this kind, are inexpreſſibly a- deli 
fecting. To think of four thouſand of our fel- the 
low creatures, torn from the endearments of ferti 
Friendſhip, and the ſweets of ſociety, chained to T 
the oar, and ſubjected to every ill and indignity, and 
at one bleſſed moment freed from ſlavery, reſtored tbrix 
to the embraces of their friends, and enjoying 
with them all the raptures of victory, is a ſcene 
on which the imagination fixes with rapture. 
On leaving Loretto, they proceeded through 4 
beautiful country to Macerata, a ſmall town, 
ſituated on a hill. From thence they continued 
their journey to Tolentino, where they paſſed 
the night at the worſt inn they had yet ſeen il 
Italy, though the beſt in the place. _ 
The poor people, however,” ſays Dr. Moore, 
« ſhewed the utmoſt deſire to pleaſe; and 1 
m 
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muſt have unfortunate tempers indeed, who, ob- 
ſerving this, could have ſhocked them by fretful- 
neſs, or an air of diffatisfaction.“ 
Next morning they encountered the Apennines, 
and found the fatigue of the journey compenſated 
for by the beauty and variety of the views among 
[theſe mountains. On the face of one of the 
higheſt of them, they obſerved the habitation of 
an old infirm hermit, and wondered how he could 
ſcramble up and down, to procure the neceflaries 


1, of life; but were informed, that his reputation 
for ſanQity was ſo great, that he was amply ſup- 
o plied with provifions, in return for the benefit of 
bis prayers. TIA „ 
ſe There are mountains and precipices among the 
+ Apennines, which do not appear contemptible 
even in the eyes of thoſe who have. travelled 
vs WT among the Alps; while, on the other hand, thoſe 
. N delightful plains, contained within the boſom of 
e the former, are infinitely ſuperior in beauty and 
of Wl tertility, to the valleys among the latter. 
o They now entered the rich province of Umbria, 
ty, and ſoon after arrived at Foligno. This is a 
ed hriving town, and contains ſeveral manufacto- 
ng nes. In a convent of nuns is a famous picture 
nc by Raphael, generally viſited by travellers, 


The fituation of Foligno is peculiarly happy. 
It ſtands in a charming valley, highly cultivated, 
v0, end watered by the Clitumnus. The change of 
ed climate, on deſcending from the Apennines to 
fed this, is as ſudden as it is agreeable. 
in W Their next ſtage was Vene, in which is a little 

building, adorned with fix Corinthian columns. 
re, On one fide is a crucifix in baſſo relievo, with 
eine branches curling round it. Some inſcrip— 
zl ons on this building, mention the RESURREC>- 
TION, 
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lor, whence it is conjeCtured that this was con- 
verted into a Chriſtian chapel, at an early period; 


| tei 

| but the ſtyle of architecture is too fine to warrant Fl. 

the ſuppoſition that this was its original deſtina- its 
tion, Hence it has been ſuppoſed by ſome to be 


a temple in honour of the river god, Clitumnus. 

This river was much celebrated by the poets, 
who all countenance the popular opinion with 
regard to the quality of its waters. The breed 
of white cattle, which gave its banks ſo much ce- 
lebrity, ſtill remains. Oar travellers ſaw many 
of them as they paſſed ; ſome milk white, but 
the greateſt part of them greyiſh. 

Spoletto, the capital of Umbria, is ſeated on a 
high rock. Its ancient importance is chiefly ex- 
| hibited in the inſcriptions which record its fame. 
One over the Porto di Fuga runs thus: 


ANNIBAL 5 
0 c SsIS AD THRASYMENUM ROMANIS | 
I! URBEM ROMAM INPENSO AGMINE PETENS 
SPOLETO MAGNA SUORUM CLADE REPULSUS,” 
INSIGNI FUGA PORTZ NOMEN FECIT®, 


This town is ſtill ſupplied with water, by 
| means of an ancient aqueduct, one of the mot 
| entire, and higheſt in Europe. In the centre isa 
bl double arcade, from whence the arches diminiſh 
I in height towards the floping ſides of the two 
i mountains, which this noble work unites. 
| Quitting Spoletto, they paſſed over the higheſt 
| of the Ay=nnines, and deſcended through a torell 


* Hannibal, having defeated. th Romans at T 
0 marciting his army to Rome, was repulled at Spoletio 
ith great laughter. The memorable flight of the Cartht- 
ginans gave name to this gate. | 
3 


of 
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of olive trees, to the fruitful valley watered by 
the Nera. In this ſtands Ferni, the ancient In- 
teramna. The emperor Tacitus and his brother 

Florianus were natives of this city ; but it derives 
its chief honour from having produced the hiſto- 


E rian Tacitus. 


Near this is a celebrated cataract, generally vi- 


fed by ſtrangers. Innumerable ſtreams, from 


the bah of the Apennines, meeting in one 
channel, form the river Velnio, which flows ſome 
way with a gentle current, till the plain termi- 


W nates, on a ſudden, in a precipice three hundred 


feet high, over which the river daſhes with tre- 
mendous violence. 

The diſtance from Terni to Narui, is ſeven 
miles; the road uncommonly good and the coun- 
try delightful. At Narni our author viewed the 
bridge of Auguſtus, a ftately fabric, wholly of 
marble, and without any cement. One of the 
arches remains entire, and others appear in ruins. 

This fabric is uſually called Auguſtus's bridge, 
and is unqueſtionably alluded to by Martial. 
Some judicious travellers, however, imagine it 
to be the remains of an aqueduct, and not a 
bridge; but probably it may have ſerved the pur- 
pole of both. _ 

The town is very poor and thinly inhabited. 
It boaſts, however, of being the birth- -place of 
the emperor Nerva, and ſome other celebrated . 
men, + 

From Narni to Otricoli, the road is rough and 
mountainous. This is a poor village, but ad- 
vantageouſly ſituated on a riſing ground. Be- 
tween this and the Tiber are many looſe frag- 


ments and vaults, ſuppoſed to be the ruins of the 
ancient Ocriculum, 


Vor. XIX. 8 The 
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The only place of note between this and Rome 
1s Civita Caſtellana, which is confidered, by many 
antiquarians, as the Feſcennium of the ancients, 
It ſtands on a high rock, and formerly muſt have 
been a place of ſome conſequence, like moſt of 
the other towns on the Flaminian way. 

« This, I am convinced,” obſerves Dr. Moore, 
* is the only country in the world where *t 
fields become more deſolate as you approach the 
capital, After having traverſed the cultivated and 
fertile valleys of Umbria, one is doubly affected Is 
at beholding the deplorable figte of poor, neglet- c 


— — ares hs oem eee 


* > & 5 


ed Latium. For ſeveral pofts before you arrivs b 
at Rome, few villages, little cultivation, and a0 
ſcarcely any inhabitants, are to be ſeen. In the 1 
Campania of Rome, formerly the beſt cultivated WF ſe 


and beſt peopled ſpot in the univerſe, no trees, d 
no houſes, no incloſures, nothing but the ſcatter- 

ed ruins of temples and tombs, preſenting the p. 
idea of a country depopulated by a peſtilence. Ne 
All is motionleſs, filent, and forlorn. In the fl 
midſt of theſe deſerted fields, the ancient miftrets of 
of the world rears her head in melancholy ma- it 
jeſty. 8 1 
' On their arrival at Rome, their firſt care was | O 
to wait on the Prince Guiſtiniani, for whom they WM is 
had letters from a relation of his at Vienna. No- rec 
thing could exceed the politeneſs which he and WW ne 
his princeſs ſhewed them. He immediately paid 
his reſpe&s to the Duke of Hamilton, and took 
them in his own carriage to every houſe of dil- 
tinction. Two or three hours a day were ſpent 
in this ceremony at firſt; but after being once 
preſented, no farther introduction or invitation 
was neceffary. 


They 
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They generally ſpent their mornings in viſit- 


ing the antiquities and paintings in the palaces. 
On thoſe occaſions they were accompanied by 


Mr, Byres, a gentleman of real taſte and know- 
8 ledge, Two or three hours every evening they 
| paſſed at the converzationes ; for it frequently 

happens, that ſeveral of the nobility have theſe 


aſſemblies at the ſame time; and almoſt all the 


company, of a certain rank, make it a point, if 


they go to any, to go to all. Thus, though there 
is a continual change of place, there is little 


change of company, or variation in amuſement ; 


but this circumſtance alone is found an uſeful 


accomplice in the murder of a tedious evening. 


The company fly from one place to another in 
ſearch of ſuperior gratification, and are generally 
diſappointed at laſt, 

The converzationes are always held in the 


| principal apartment of the palace, which is ge- 


nerally on the ſecond, but ſometimes on the third 
floor. On entering the hall where the footmen 
of the company are aſſembled, the name of the vi- 


fiter is pronounced aloud by ſome ſervants of the 


family, and repeated by others in paſſing along. 


On reaching the apartment where the company 


is aſſembled, the maſter and miſtreſs are ready to 
receive them, and after a ſhort compliment, the 
new comers mix with the company, which 1s 


lometimes ſo, large, that none but the ladies can 
fit down. 


There is always a greater number of men than 


women ; for no lady comes without a gentleman 
to hand her. This gentleman, who acts the part 
of a cavaliero ſervente, may be her relation in 
ny degree, or her lover, or both, He may be 

| | 62 connected 
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connected with her in any way he pleaſes, ſay; 


Dr. Moore, but one—he muſt zo! be her huſband. 


A man mutt not be ſeen handing his wife in 
public in this city. 

At Cardinal Berne's aſſembly, the company 
were ſerved with, coffee, lemonade, and iced con- 
fections of various kinds; but this cuſtom is not 
univerſal. In ſhort, at a converzatione there is 
an opportunity of ſeeing a number of well-drefled 


people, of ſpeaking to acquaintances, bowing to 


the reſt, and of being ſqueezed and preſſed among 


the beſt company of Rome. Little converſation 
takes place at ſuch meetings, ſo that their name 
appears miſapplied. 


The company breaks up about nine, except a 
ſmall ſelect party invited to ſupper. Convivial 


entertainments, indeed, are rare among the mo- 


dern Romans. The magnificence of the nobility 
diſplays itſelf in other articles than in the Juxu- 
ries of the table: they generally dine at home, 
and in a very private manner. 

Strangers are ſeldom invited to dinner, except 


by foreign ambaſſadors, Our travellers, hows 


ever, found the hoſpitality of Cardinal Berni 
make up for every deficiency of that nature. 
Nothing could exceed the elegant magnificence 
of his table, nor the ſplendid hoſpitality in which 
he lived. Years had not impaired his wit or vi- 
vacity; and no man could ſupport the preten- 
ſions of the French nation to ſuperior politeneſs, 
better than this gentleman, who was their am- 
baſſador at Rome. 

The ftreets are not lighted ; and were it not 
for the devotion of individuals, which induces 
them ſometimes to place candles before the ſta- 

tues 
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tues of the Virgin, Rome would be in utter dark- 
neſs. The lackeys carry dark lanthorns behind 
the carriages of people of the firſt diſtinction. 
| The cardinals and other ecclefiaſtics, it ſeems, do 
not chuſe to have their coaches ſeen before the 
doors of every houſe they viſit; and the inferior 
ranks of the citizens appear to have as little with 
for light, which would only expoſe their amo- 
rous aſſignations. | 

The Italians in general have a remarkable air 
of gravity, which they preſerve, even when the 
ſubject of converſation leads to gatety. The Ro- 
man ladies have a languor in their countenances 
which promiſes ſenſibility, and without the talk-+ 
ativeneſs of the French, or the frankneſs of the 
Venetian women, they ſeem no way averſe to 
form connections with ſtrangers., The Duke of 
Hamilton was preſented to a beautiful young la- 
dy at one of the aſſemblies, and happening to 
mention that he had heard ſhe was lately marri- 
ed, „Ves, ſays ſhe, © my lord; but my huſ- 
band is an old man. O Holy Virgin,” added the 
in a moſt affecting tone of voice, how exceed- 
Ing old he is!“ 3 | 

Authors are much divided about the popula- 
rc. ¶ ion of ancient Rome, ſome making it amount to 
ce eren millions. It is probable, however, that 
this is an exaggeration; nor is it likely that its 
i. extent ever exceeded the wall built by Beliſarius, 
en: hich is about thirteen or fourteen miles in cir- 
eſs, Neumference, and is till ſtanding. FRE 07 
m- The buildings, however, without the walls, 
vere certainly of vaſt extent; and we are told 
that ſtrangers, who viewed this immenſe plain 
ce Neovered with houſes, imagined that they had al- 
G 3 ready 
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ready entered Rome, when they were tn 6! 
miles from the walls of that city *. pt 
Some of the ſeven hills, on which Rome was or 
built, appear now but gentle ſwellings, from the . 
rubbiſh filling up the vales. Some are principal- ri 
ly covered with gardens and vineyards ; and 
about two-thirds of the ſurface within the walls, ſr 
are either in this ſituation, or covered with rains, ge 
The whole population is calculated at one hun- of 
dred and ſeventy thouſand; which, though great- be 
ly inferior to its ancient numbers, is certainly ſu- 
perior to what it has been at intermediate periods, ny 
Some of the principal ſtreets are perfeCtiy WF nc 
| ſtraight. The Corſo, as it is called, is moſt fre 


quented. Here the nobility diſplay their equi- I lar 
pages during the carnival, and take an airing in ten 
fine evenings. It is indeed the great ſcene of Wo. 
Roman magnificence and amuſement. me! 
The ſhops on each fide are three or four feet if ove 
higher than the ftreet, and there is a foot paſſage 1 
on a level with them. The palaces, of which ma; 
there are ſeveral in this ſtreet, range in a line Wi the 
with the houſes, without having courts betore ed 
them, as in Paris; or being ſhut up, as ſome of the I pe! 
reſidences of the nobility in London. met 
The Strada Felice, in the higher part of the for 
City, 1s about a mile and a half long, and runs in I fore 
a ſtraight line, but the view is broken by the T 
fine church of St. Maria Maggiore. This ſtreet WM up; 


is crofled by another, called the Strada di Porta 
Pia, at one end of which is a magnificent gate, and 
at the other four coloſſal ftatues i in white marble, 


* Such an immenſe collection of buildings always contain 
within themſelves the principle of decay. When a capital be- 
Comes e the Kate! is generally verging to a diſldlution. 


ol 
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of two horſes led by two men, ſuppoſed to be re- 
preſentations of Alexander taming Bucephalus; 
or, according to others, of Caſtor and Pollux. 
They ſtand before the papal palace, on the Qai- 
rinal bill, and have a noble effect. 

It would be difficult to convey an idea of the 
ſmaller ſtreets ; it may therefore be obſerved, in 
general, that Rome exhibits a ſtrange mixture 
of magnificent and intereſting, common and 
beggarly objects. 

The church of St. Peter, in the opinion of ma- 
ny, ſurpaſſes, in fize and magnificence, the fineſt 
monuments of ancient architecture. The Gre- 
cian and Roman temples were rather elegant than 
large. The Pantheon 1s the moſt entire antique 
temple in Rome. It is ſaid that Michael Ange- 
lo made the dome of St. Peter's of the ſame dia- 
meter as the Pantheon, to ſhew his luperiority 
over the ancient architects. | 

The approach to St. Peter's is very grand. A 
magnificent portico advances on each fide from 
the front, forming two ſquares : the third is cloſ- 
ed by the front of the church, and the fourth is 
open. A colonnade, four columns deep, com- 
mences at the extremities of the porticoes, and 
forms the moſt ſuperb area perha e ſeen be- 
in fore any building. | 
the This colonnade is crowned with a baluſtrade, 
ect I ſupporting a great number of ſtatues; and con- 
ta fits of above three hundred large pillars, forming 
and three ſeparate walks. In the middle: ſtands an 
ble, Egyptian obelitk of granite; and to the right 

and left of this, two very beautiful fountains re- 
ntain Wl freſh the air with ſtreams of clear water. 

The length of St. Peter's, taken on the out- 
| we, is exactly ſeven hundred and thirty feet, 9 
0 ta 
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its breadth five hundred and twenty. 


feet long and forty wide. 


ſuch an account would fill volumes, The fineſt 


longer preſerved than could once have been ima- 


tures in Moſaic. By this means the works of 


receives the keys of that fortreſs. 


On their arrival, they were ſurpriſed to find the 
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* * 


The 
height, from the payement to the top of the croſs, 
is foot hundred and fifty. The grand portico} 
before the entrance is two hundred and fixteen 


It is impoſſible in this place to attempt a de- | 
ſcription of the ſtatues, baſſo relievos, columns 
pictures, and various ornaments of this church; 


ee eee M 


of all the ornaments have a probability of being 
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gined, by the aſtoniſping improvements which 
have been lately made in the art of copying pie- 
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Raphael and other great painters will be tranſ- 
mitted to a late polterity, with little diminution 
of the beauty of the originals. | 
Our travellers were preſent at the proceſſion of o 
the Poſſeſſo, which is performed by every pope, Wl 
ſoon after his election, and is equivalent to a co» ln 
ronation in England. On this occaſion the pope 
goes to the Baſilica of St. John Latuan, the mo 
ancient, as it is ſaid, of all the churches in Rome, 
and the mother of all the churches in chriftens 
dom. From this he proceeds to the Capitol, and 


» a = — 
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The Prince Guiſtiniani procured a place ot 
them at the houſe of the ſenator in the Capitol, 


main body of the palace and the wings, all hung 
with crimſon filk, laced with gold, The baſes 
and capitals of the pillars, where the filk could 
not be accurately applied, were gilt in the moſt 
gaudy ſtyle, 

In the balcony, where they were REIT. they 
found a number of ladies, of the firſt diſtinction in 
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Rome. The men of rank have moſtly ſome func- 
tion in the proceſſion. 


His holineſs's departure from the Vatican, was 


announced by a diſcharge of cannon from the 
caſtle of St. Angelo, on the top of which the 


ſtandard of the church was flying. The officers 
of the pope's horſe guards were dreſſed in a ſtyle 


equally rich and becoming, with a profufion of 


plumes in their hats. The Swiſs guards were 


drefſed in real coats of mail, with ſteel] helmets, 
23 if they had been to take the Capitol by ſtorm. 


Their appearance was ſtrongly contraſted with 


that of the Roman barons, who were on horſe- 
back, without boots, and'in full dreſs. Each of 
them was preceded by four pages, their hair de- 
pending in ringlets to the middle of their backs; 


rich liveries. 0 


Biſhops and other ecclefiaſtics ſucceeded the 
barons, and then came the cardinals in purple 
robes, which covered their horſes, except the 
head, Laſt of all comes the pope himſelf, on a 
ilk-white mule, diftributing bleſſings with an 
unſparing hand among the multitude; who fol- 
low him with acclamations of Viva il Santo Padre, 
nd proſtrating themſelves on the ground before 
bis mule, beg his benediction. The holy father 
took particular care to wave his hand in the form 
fa croſs, to give his bleſſing the greater effica- 
Two ſervants held the bridle of his mule, 
Pat he might be perfectly at liberty to diſtribute 
is favours. | 5 | 
At the entranee of the Capitol, the keys werg 
flvered into the hands of his holineſs by the 
ſenator; and after a bleſſing, they were again 
ſored to him. Proceeding from the Capitol, 
a de- 


they were followed by a number of ſervants in 
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a deputation of Jews meet the pope, headed by 
the chief rabbi, who preſented him with a leng 
ſcroll of parchment, on which was written the 
whole law of Moſes. His holineſs received the 
_ preſent in a very gracious manner; but gave the 
rabbi to underſtand, that he rejected his interpre- 
tation of the law, which was already fulfilled by 
the coming of the Meſſiah. The rabbi knew it 
was in vain to diſpute; he bowed his head in f- 
lence, and retired, Meanwhile his holineſs pro- 
ceeded in triumph through the principal frects 
to the Vatican, 5 5 9 
This proceſſion is ſaid to be one of the moſt 
ſhewy and magnificent which ever takes place in 
Rome ; yet our author ſays it did not aftord hin 
much ſatisfaction; nor could all their pomp and 
finery prevent an uneaſy recollection, mixed with 
ſentiments of contempt, from obtruding on hi 
mind. To feel unmixed admiration, continues he, 
in beholding the pope and his cardinals marchug 
in triumph to the Capitol, one mult forget thols 
ho walked formerly to the ſame place - the im- 
mortal heroes and worthies of ancient Rome, 
compared with whom, popes and cardinals fin 
into infignificance. VVV 
Proceed we now to take a ſhort review 0 
ſome of the moſt celebrated antiquities, Tb. 
Pantheon, though not the largeſt, is the moſt pet 
fect of the Roman temples. In ſpite of the de 
predations ſuſtained from the:Goths, the Vandals 
and the popes, it ſtill remains a beautiful monu 
ment of Roman taſte. The pavilion of the greal 
altar, which ſtands under the cupola in St. Peters 
and the four wreathed pillars of Corinthian bral 


which ſupport it, were tormed out of the {peu 0 
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the Pantheon, which, after all, has a probability 
of outliving its proud rival. Hs 
From the round form of the Pantheon, it has 
obtained the name of Rotunda: its height is ohe 
bundred and fifty feet, and its breadth nearly the 


ſame. Within, it is divided into eight compart- 


ments, each of which is diſtinguiſhed by two fluted 
Corinthian pillars, and as many pilaſters of Giallo 
Antico. The wall is perpendicular for half the 
height of the temple ; it then ſlopes forwards; as 
; Wit aſcends, the circumference gradually diminifh- 
ing, till it terminates in an opening about twenty- 
fire feet in diameter, which lights the whole with 
aſtoniſhing effect. | 


WW The portico was added by Marcus Agrippa, the 
nd WW ſfon-in-law of Auguſtus. It is ſupported by fix- 
wen pillars of granite, each five feet in diameter, 
his Wand fingle blocks. On the frieze in the front is 
be, the following inſcription : 
ing ES 


M. AGRIPPA L. F. CONSUL, TERTIUM FECIT®. 


much more ancient than the Auguſtan age; and. 
that this addition, though very beautiful, is not 
in uniſon with the ſimplicity of the reſt. 

As the Pantheon 1s the moſt entire, the amphi- 
beatre of Veſpaſian, called the Coliſeum, is the 
moſt ſtupendous monument of antiquity in Rome. 
his vaſt ſtructure was built of Tiburtine ſtone, 
Phich is remarkably durable; and bad it met 
"th no worſe enemy than time, it might have 
tn the admiration of the lateſt ages. The fury 
lf barbarians, however, and the zeal and avarice 


Founded by Marcus Agrippa, the ſon of Lucius, during 
third conſulſkip. ; | 


The Pantheon itſelf is generally ſuppoſed to be 


of 


pI 


: of our Saviour's paſſion. - This expedient of con- * 
ſecrating them into Chriſtian chapels and church- 


cruel of their emperors were ſometimes the mol 


When Marcus Aurelius thought it neceſſary, fot 
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of bigots, have done more than the ſlow corrofiong 


of years, towards the demolition of this pile. 3 
About one half the external circuit till remains, ; 
from which a pretty exact idea may be formed of Wl . 
the original ſtructure. By a computation made er 
by Mr. Byres, it was capable of containing eight). bs 
five thouſand ſpectators. Fourteen chapels are Wi jn 


now erected within fide, repreſenting the ſtages 


, Occ 
es, has ſaved ſome of the fineſt remains of heathen 10 
magnificence from utter deſtruction. 1 


Our admiration, however, of the Romans ß 
tempered with horror, when we reflect on the uſe 
formerly made of this immenſe building, and the 
dreadful ſcenes which paſſed on the arena; where 
not only criminals condemned to death, but alſo 
priſoners taken in war, were obliged to butcher 
each other for the entertainment of an inhuman 
populace. The combats of gladiators were firl 
introduced at funerals only, where priſoners were 

_ obliged to aſſume that profeſſion; but at laſt, it 
became cuſtomary to hire men, who had been 
bred to this horrid buſineſs, on days of publicre- 
Joicing ; or when the great wiſhed to entertall 
their friends; or to catch at popular applauſe, by 
gratifying the barbarous taſte of the lower ranks 

As theſe combats formed the ſupreme pleaſure 
of the people of Rome at one period, the mo 


popular, merely becauſe they indulged the people 
without reſtraint in their favourite amuſement 


the public ſervice, to recruit his army from tht 
gladiators of Rome, it excited more diſconten 
8 3 amol 
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among the people than the wildeſt pranks of Ca- 
ligula. | | 


In the times of ſome of the emperors, the lower 


claſs of the Roman citizens were degraded by 
every vice and meanneſs; they ſubſiſted on the 
largeſſes of the great, and paſſed their whole time 
in the circus and amphitheatres, where every ſen- 
Wh timent of humanity was obliterated by the dread- 
fal ſcenes they were habituated to ſee. That no 
occafion might be loſt of giving a ſavage character 
to the populace, criminals were condemned to 
fight with wild beaſts in the arena; and, at other 
times, they were blindfolded, and in that condi- 


e tion obliged to cut and ſlaughter each other. 

he But, while we expreſs horror and indignation 
eat this brutal taſte of the Romans for the bloody 
% combats of the amphitheatre, let us not confider 
zer this as proceeding from any peculiar cruelty of 
aan i Ciſpoſition inherent in that people; but from 
uy the ill examples of a few, and the want of 
e 


ſome mild and humane principles to reſtrain the 


» eril propenſities of men. He who arms a game- 
een cock with ſteel, who delights in a boxing latch; 
1 WW would ſoon feel equal pleaſure in ſeeing armed 
(0 men oppoſed to each other, by way of amuſement, 


dich not the influence of a pure religion, and a 
brighter example now reftrain him. As ſoon as 
the benevolent precepts of Chriſtianity were re- 
ceixed by the Romans as laws of the true God, 
the priſoners and ſlaves were treated with huma- 
ity, and the bloody exhibitions in the amphithe- 
atres ceaſed. 

The approach to the Capitol, or the modern 
Gmpidoglio, is worthy of the genius of Michael 
angelo, The building itſelf is raiſed by that 
neat artiſt on the ruins of the ancient Capitol, 
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Forum; thoſe of Titus, Septimus Severus, an 
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and fronts St. Peter's church, with its back to the ¶ fic 
Forum and Old Rome. the 


The two ſphynxes of baſaltes, the trophie 


erected in honour of -Caius Marius, the coloflal the 


ſtatues of Caſtor and Pollux; the equeſtrian fia ff car 
tue of Marcus Aurelius; and the majeſtic female fils 
figure, ſaid to be Roma Triumphans, all burſt on aus 
the eye in quick ſucceſſion, ard fill the mind are 


with wonder and reflection. Is there ſuch au- thr. 


other inſtance of the viciſſitudes of human thing, Car 


as the proud miſtreſs of the world falling under Next. 


the dominion of a prieſt. iſm 

In the two wings of the modern palace, callel tic 
the Campidoglio, the conſervators of the city, abo 
correſponding to the ancient ædiles, have their ven! 


apartments. In the main body an Italian nc-WW'"s : 


bleman reſides, with the title of Senator of Rome, 1 
the miſerable repreſentative of that ſenate which abo. 
gave laws to the world. lien. 

The Forum Romanum exbibits a melancholy, lone 
but intereſting, view of the devaſtation wrought a C0! 
by the united force of time, avarice, and bigotr,. built 
Near this are to be traced the remains of tHeulat 
temple of Jupiter Tonans, built by Avguſtus, inCrin 
gratitude for having narrowly eſcaped death fror 
a ſtroke of lightning; the remains of Jupiter 
Stator; the Temple of Concord; the Temples des 
e e Remus, and of Antoninus and Fuba 
ſtina, both converted into churches; and the m In 
ins of the magnificent 'Temple of Peace, bull * 

= ft 


immediately after the taking of J eruſalem. 

Of the various trinmphal arches which forme! 
iy ſtood in Rome, there are only three remaining 
all near the Capitol, and ſorming entries into ti 


eitiz. 
grad 
ever 
oblit 
dert 


Conſtantine. Tze laſt is by far the moſt = 
| cen 
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(cent; owing to its borrowed ornaments from 

the Forum of Traaan. 5 
R The relievos of the arch of Titus repreſent 
the table of ſhew bread, the'trumpets, and golden 
candleſticks, with ſeven branches, and other uten- 
fils brought from the Temple of Jeruſalem. The 
quarter allotted to the Jews 1s not far from this 
arch; but they always cautiouſly avoid paſſing 
through it, though it is their neareſt way to the 


extremely affecting; and ſhews, that the patriot- 
iſm of the Jews is equal to their attachment to 
their original inſtitutions. There are ſaid to be 
about nine thouſand of them in Rome; the li- 
neal deſcendants of thoſe brought captive by Ti- 
tus from Jeruſalem. 

There are many other intereſting ruins in and 
abont this part of Rome, too numerous to be par- 
ticalarized, The Tarpeian Rock, ſo often men- 
tioned in the claſſics as the ſcene of execution, is 
a continuation of that on which the Capitol was 
built, and is now about fifty-eight feet perpendi- 
cular, though it muſt once have been eighty. 
Criminals, precipitated from this rock, were lite- 
ally thrown out of Old Rome into the Campus 
Martius, a large plain of a triangular ſhape; two 
des of which were formed by the Tiber, and the 
baſe by the Capitol. = 
In this field aflemblies of the people were 
builM'c!d, military exerciſes performed, and elections 
made. The dead bodies of the moſt illuſtrieus 


meWotizens were alſo burnt in this field, which was 
ningeeradually adorned by ſtatues and trophies ; but 
o thMcry feature of its ancient appearance is now | 


anWiterated by the ſtreets and buildings of mo- 
dern Rome. | 
cen H 2 Trajan's 


Campo Vaccino. This inſtance of ſenfibility is 
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placed at- the top. 


Trajan's pillar is one of the moſt admired an- 
tiquities of Rome. It is covered by baſſo relieva 


repreſenting his victories over the Dacians, and 


is one hundred and twenty feet high, excluſive 


of the ſtatue. The athes of Trajan were depo- 


Ated in an urn at the bottom, and his ſtatue was 
Pope Sixtus V. however, 
erected a braſs ſtatue of St. Peter in his room, 
with what propriety we leave our readers to judge, 

Our travellers, during their reſidence in Rome, 
were preſent at the ceremony of the beatification 
of a faint. He was of the order of. St. Francis, 


and a great many brethren of that ſociety were 


preſent, and in high ſpirits on the occaſion. On 


the day of the ſolemnity, his holineſs, and nu- 


merous eccleſtaſtical attendants, proceeded to dt, 
Peter's church. Being aſſembled, a Franciſcan 


frlar made a long panegyric on the deceaſed, and 


did not forget to enumerate the miracles wrought 
by his bones. The Devil's Advocate, as he 1s 
called, then endeavoured to invalidate the telli- 
mony which had been given in favour of the ex- 
pectant ſaint ; but his labours were in vain : the 
devil loſt his cauſe without the poſſibility of ap- 
peal; and St. Buonaventura obtained a place in 
the calendar. + | 

It is, perhaps, difficult to trace the character 


of nations from a ſhort, or cainal acquaintance 


with individuals. That the Italians have an un- 


common ſhare of natural ſagacity and acutenels,| 


is ſcarcely to be denied; but they are accuſed of 
being deceitful, perfidious, and revengeful ; and 
the frequent affaſlinations and murders which 
happen in the great towns of Italy, are brought 
as proofs of this ſerious charge. Our author, 
however, thinks, that the murders which occar 

7 ſionall 
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fonally happen, proceed from a deplorable want 
of police, and ſome impolitic cuſtoms, ſuch as 
the uſe of ſanQuary in 'churches, and convents 
in particular, Where the right of aſylum has 
been taken away, as in the Grand Duke of Tuſ- 
cany's dominions, inſtead of drawing a knife in 
their paſſion, the people fight with the ſame 
blunt weapons as in England. Amidſt the pa- 
roxiſms of rage, people always, in ſome meaſure, 
calculate on the future conſequences ; and when 
they feel that puniſhment is inevitable, though 
they indulge their thirſt of revenge, they will 
ſoon learn to moderate its heat. | Es 
„“ My idea of the Italians,” ſays Dr. Moore, 
„is, that they are an ingenious, ſober people, 
with quick feelings, and therefore irritable ; but 


m 

0 WT vben unprovoked, of a mild and obliging diſpo- 
vt WH ſition, and leſs ſubject to avarice, envy, or repin- 
WJ 0g at the narrowneſs of their circumſtances, and 
i- the comparative wealth of others, than moſt 
x. bother nations.“ | | 7 

he Thefts, and crimes which are not capital, are 
p- puniſhed at Rome, and ſome other towns of Ita- 
in h, by impriſonment, or what is called the Cord, 


This laſt is performed by tying the culprit's 
ers bands behind with a cord, which runs on a pully, 
nes and then drawing him about twenty or thirty 
un: feet from the ground; and, if lenity be intended, 
fs, letting him down again in a gentle, eaſy manner. 
| of Breaking on the wheel is never uſed in Rome 
and for any crime; but ſometimes they put in prac- 
ich ice another mode of execution, more thocking 
ght i in appearance than cruel in reality. The criminal 
bor, being ſeated on a ſcaffold, the executioner ſtrikes 
009» bim behind on the head with a hammer, which 
ally Ml Leprives him of all ſenſation; and then, with a 
| H 3 knite, 
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part of the ceremony is thought to have the moſt 
impreſſion on the minds of the ſpectators. 


author only ſaw one; and this man certainly was 
and feeling behaviour of the populace ſhewed 


ducted, was well calculated to impreſs the ſpec- 


of hatred, Two perſons, in maiks and black 
gowns, mounted the ladder and cut the rope, 


it into the cofhn. An old woman then exclaimed, 


which the ſurrounding multitude ſeemed fet- 
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knife, cuts his throat from ear to ear, which laſt 


Executions are not frequent at Rome. Our 


not taken off till the meaſure of his iniquity was 
fall—it was for his fifth murder; yet the decent 


that they were not of a ſanguinary diſpoſition; 
and the manner in which the execution was con- 


tators with a ſenſe of the enormity*of violating 
the laws of their country. He was confefled and 
abſolved; and then requeſting the people to join 
in prayers for his ſoul, he walked with a hurried 
pace to the gallows, when he was ſpeedily turned 
off, and two men pulling his legs, he muſt hare 
been dead in an inſtant. 

The multitude beheld the ſcene with ſilent 
awe and compaſſion. During the time appoint 
ed for the body to hang, all the members of ths 
proceſſion, with the whole apparatus of torches, 
crucifixes, and Capuchins, went into a neighbour-, 
ing church, and remained there till a maſs wa 
faid for the ſoul of the deceaſed, They then fe- 
turned in proceſſion to the gallows, with a coffin 
covered with black cloth. 

The condemned having paid the forſeit due to 
his crimes, was no longer conſidered as an objec 


while others received the body, and carefully pul 


« I hope his ſoul is in heaven!” a ſentiment in 


vently to join. 


The 
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The crimes of which this man had been guilty, 

mutt naturally have raiſed the indignation of the 
people; and being one of the ſbirri, who are held 

in the moſt perfect deteſtation, his profeſſion had 
a tendency to keep it up; yet, the moment they 
a the object of their hatred in the character of 
a poor condemned man, all their animoſity ceaſ- 
ed, and not the leaſt inſult was offered that could 
diſturb him in his dying moments. 'They viewed 
him with the eyes of pity and forgiveneſs, and 
joined with earneſtneſs in prayers for his future 
welfare. Tz | | N 
Thoſe who poſſeſs a real antiquarian taſte, ge- 
nerally ſpend about fix weeks in viſiting all the 
churches, palaces, and ruins worth ſeeing bere. 
Our author, however, mentions one Englith gen- 
tleman who happened not to be 1o violently ſmit- 
ten with the charms of virtù, and who thought a 
month or fix weeks too long to be thrown away 
on a purſuit in which he felt no pleaſure, and 
law little utility. The only advantage which, in 
his opinion, was reaped from this long tour was, 
that people could ſay they had ſeen a great many 
ine things. He was unwilling to allow any one this 
ſuperiority ; and, therefore, having procured a pro- 


un Wi per perſon to attend him, he ordered a poſt-chaiſe 

and four horſes; and driving through churches, 
to palaces, villas, and ruins, with all poſſible expe- 
ec BY dition, he fairly ſaw in two days, even to a ſingle 
cx WW picture and the moſt mutilated remains of a ſta—- 
pe, fue, all that more deliberate connoifleurs could 
ut bave viſited in fix weeks. I do not intend,” 
ech ſays Dr. Moore, © to propoſe this young gentle- 
ans plan as the beſt poſſible; but I am certain, 
el 


that he can give as good an account of the curi- 
olties of Rome, as {ome of my acquaintances who 
| viewed 
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viewed them with egal ſenſibility, and at a gre 
deal more leiſure.” | 
Beſides churches, there are about thirty pa- 
laces in Rome, quite covered with paintingy, 
The Borgheſe palace alone is ſaid to contain 
about one thouſand fix hundred originals, There 
are alſo ten or twelve villas in the environs, uſu: 
ally viſited by ſtrangers. on. 
The Hermaphrodite, in the Borgheſe palace, i 
accounted by many one of the fineſt pieces of 
ſculpture in the world. The mattreſs on which 
this fine figure reclines, is the work of Bernini, 
and nothing can be more admirably executed. 
_ Some critics, indeed, ſay he has performed bi 
taſk too well, as the admiration of the ſpeRator 
is divided between the ſtatue and the mattreſs, 
Among the antiquities in this palace is a Cen- 
taur, in marble, with a Cupid mounted on his 
back. The latter has the ceſtus of Venus and 
the ivy crown of Bacchus, in alluſion to beauty 
and wine: he beats the Centaur with his fl, 
and ſeems to kick with violence, to drive him 
along. The Centaur throws back his head and 
eyes with a look of remorſe, as if he were nnwilt 
ing, though forced, to proceed. The execution 
of this is admirable in itſelf; but it acquires ad. 
ditional merit, when confidered as allegorical ol 
men, who are hurried on by the violence of thell 
patſions, and lament their own weakneſs, while 
they find themſelves unable to reſiſt. 
There is another figure, more valuable for its 
moral than its ſculpture. It is a ſmall ſtatue of 
Venus Cloacina, trampling on an impregnated 
vterus, and tearing the wings of Cupid. Th 
allegory indicates that proſtitution is equally de- 
ſtructive of generation and love. The 
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he ſtatue, called Zingara, or the Fortune - teller, 
125 all the archneſs of expreſſion in the counte- 
nance which belongs to thoſe whoſe trade it is to 
impoſe on the credulity of the vulgar. 

Seneca dying in the bath, in touchſtone, ſands 
in a baſon of bluiſh marble, lined with porphyry. 
nis knees ſeem to bend under him from weak- 
*Wneis; and his whole features denote aDgu0T, 
faintneſs, and the approach of death. 

The Faun, dandling an infant Bacchus, is one 
of the gayeſt figures that can be imagined. 

In this villa, likewiſe, are ſome highly eſteem- 
ed pieces by Bernini; among which are Aneas 
carrying his father Anchiſes; ; David flinging the 
lone at Goliah; and Apollo purſuing Daphne, 
generally reckoned a maſter- piece. 

The celebrated ſculptures of Laocoon, in the 
Vatican, and of Niobe, in the Villa de Medici, 
have been celebrated by every traveller. The 
ancients ſeem to have known how to expreſs the 
paſſions in ſuch a manner as to excite correſpon- 
dent feelings ; they are chaſte in their deſigns; 
and when they wiſh to awaken Pity, take care 
not to freeze with horror. 
The Apollo of the Vatican, and the Fighting 
Gladiator, the Farneſian Hercules, and the Belve- 
dere Antinous are celebrated all over Europe *. 

Our author mentions an anecdote, which will 
ell WMeive much inſight into the manners of the mo- 
hile dern Italians. One day, calling on an artiſt of 
lis acquaintance, he met an old woman and a 
ery fine girl coming out of his door. Having 


ated some of the moſt admirable of theſe fine pieces of antiqui- 

The lf are no longer to be ſeen at Rome: they are removed ta 
France bei h 7 

de- » being extorted as the purchaſe of peace. 


rallied 
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painted her as Diana. 
in obedience to her parents, and gains her bread 


—— 


rallied the painter on his viſiters, he was inform. 


ed that the girl was hired on purpoſe to alloy! 


him to ſtudy the human proportions ; and that, 


indelicate as this might appear, for aught he 


knew or believed, ſhe was ſtrictly virtuous; and 
that her mother conſtantly attended on this ex: 
hibition of her daughter's charms. * I have, 
{aid the artiſt, drawn her as Venus; but for any 
thing I know to the contrary, I ſhould have ap- 
proached nearer to her real character, had! 
She comes here merely 


as innocently as if ſhe were knitting purſes in 1 
convent, from morning to night, without ſeeing 
the face of a man. In different countries,” conti- 
nued he, © people think very differently on ſub- 


jects of this kind. The parents of this girl, to my 


knowledge, have refuſed confiderable offers, from 
men of fortune, to be allowed the privilege of v. 
fiting her. They are ſo very careful of preventing 
every thing of this natnre, that ſhe aQually his 
in the ſame bed with them both, which is anothet 
piece of indelicacy not uncommon among the 
lower order of the Italians. 'Theſe poor people 
have the more merit in refuſing ſuch offers, as theit 


acting otherwiſe would by no means be thought 


extraordinary; nor would it raiſe ſuch ſcandal 
as in ſome other countries of Europe.“ 
The preſent pope, ſays Dr. Moore, who has 


aſſumed the name of Pius VI. is a tall, wel 


made man* ; about fixty years of age, but fe. 
taining in his looks all the freſhneſs of a mud 
earlier period of life. He lays a greater ſtreſs on 
the ceremonious part of his religion than his pre 


* He was Cardinal Braſchi before his election. 
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deceſſor, Gapganelli, in whoſe reign a great re- 

Y laxation of church diſcipline took place. 
f Ganganelli was a man of moderation, good 
e Wſcnſc, and great ſimplicity of manners; and could 
not go through all the oſtentatious parade, which 


bis ſtation required, without reluQance and marks 


thoſe ceremonies were firſt eſtabliſhed ; and that 
the moſt reſpectable of the ſpectators confidered 
3 frivolous, what had once been held ſacred. 
He was an enemy to fraud and hypocriſy of every 


lind; but however remiſs he was in keeping his 
abjects ignorant, every body acknowledges his 
1- ailigence and zeal in promoting their proſperity. 
b. lle did all in his power to revive trade and to en- 
courage manufactures and induſtry. He built no 
m Wcburches ; but he repaired roads, reſtrained the 

v1- Winalevolence of bigots, removed ancient preju- 
ny Widices, and promoted ſentiments of charity and 


good will to mankind, without excepting even 


net W heretics. | | 

the His enemies, the Jeſuits, gave him the name 

ple of the Proteſtant Pope, and by this intended ca- 

ein lunmy, paid the higheſt compliment to the man 


O 

dal bigots, lamented his indifference to forms; for, 
however frivolous they were in themſelves, they 

has vere juſtly conſidered of importance in ſuch a 

welle government as Rome. 


re. The preſent pope, before he was raiſed to that 


vchWMienity, was conſidered as a firm believer in all 
s oaßg the tenets of the Romith church, and a ſtrict and 
pre-MWſcrupalous obſerver of all its injunctions and ce- 
temonials. This probably influenced the con- 
aye to ele him; for, in point of ſamily, for- 

| | tune, 


of diſguſt. He knew that the opinions of man- 
kind had undergone a very great change ſince 


and the Chriſtian. Yet politicians, as well as 
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tune, and connections, many had higher preten-WM ch: 
ſions. | HE. 
Under Ganganelli, Proteſtantiſm was regarded WM {ct 
with diminiſhed apprehenſion, and even Calw: an 
niſts were treated with a degree of indulgence to ] 
which their inveterate enmity to the church d try 
Rome gave them little title. Several inſtances of MW 2 c 


this are recorded; and the following extraordi-WM ar 
nary one among the reſt, STEM ſee! 
A Scotch Preſbyterian, having heated his am! 
brains by reading the book of Martyrs, the cru; tan 
elties of the Spaniſh Inquiſition, and fimilar pub-W to | 
lications, was ſeized with a dread that the ſam for: 
horrors were juſt about to be renewed. Th lon 
terrible idea haunted his imagination day and bur 
night. He at laſt communicated his anxiety aud clai 
diftreſs of mind to a worthy, ſenſible clergyman hea 
who lived in his neighbourhood ; who did all nM arr. 
his power to convince him that his apprebenfion go! 


were groundleſs. He likewiſe had the goo the 


| ſenſe to deſire his relations to remove the volume thi: 
which had given riſe to his phrenſy, and to ſub- 8 
ſtitute others of a leſs gloomy caſt, which va ture 
carefully done. 58 bon 
The poor man, however, could not be prevail priſ 
ed on to read the books which were put in his w, \ 
but confined himſelf wholly to the ſtudy of ti aſks 
Revelations, particularly the parts which tei had 
ferred to the whore of Babylon, or in other word ano. 
to the pope of Rome. This increaſed his mala fly 
dy; and he at length conceived the idea of pro uke 
ceeding immediately Rome, and converting 9 © \ 
Pope to the Preſbyterian religion. | leve 
Full of this grand ſcheme, he became MIU tte 


tranquil and cheerful; and while his relation dr, 


were congratulating each other on this agroca 
| | | chang 
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change in his manner, the exulting viſionary, 
without communicating his deſign to any mortal, 
ſet out for London, took his pafſage to Leghorn, 
and ſoon after found himſelf in Rome. 5 

He applied to an eccleſiaſſic of his own coun 


try, telling him that he earneftly defired to have 


2 conference with the pope, on a buſineſs which 
admitted of no delay. The good-natured prieft, 
ſeeing the ſtate of the man's mind, wiſhed to 
amuſe him, by putting off the conference to a diſ- 
tant day; but the viſionary ſoon after happening 
to go to St. Peter's, while his holineſs was per- 
forming ſome religious ceremony, he could no 
longer wait for the expected interview ; but, 
burſting out with zealous indignation, he ex- 
claimed, „O thou heaſt of nature, with ſeven 
heads and ten horns! Thon mother of harlots, 


arrayed in purple and ſcarlet, and decked with 
gold and precious ſtones and pearls! throw away 


the golden cup of thy abominations, and the fil- 
thineſs of thy fornication !" | 
Such an apoſtrophe, in ſuch à place, may na- 


turally be ſuppoſed to have excited ſome confu- 


hon : he was immediately ſeized, and carried to 
prifon, | 


When it was known he was a Briton, he was 


alked, by ſuch as underſtood his language, «© what 
had brought him to Rome?“ He anſwered, © to 
anont the eyes of the ſcarlet whore with eye- 
ſalve, that ſhe might ſee her wickedneſs.” They 


tked © who he meant by the ſcarlet whore?“ 


Who elſe,” ſaid he, © but her who fitteth on 
leren mountains, who hath ſeduced the kings of 
the earth to commit fornication, and hath gotten 
drunk with the blood of martyrs and ſaints!” 


Voi. XIX. 1 | Many 
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Many other queſtions were aſked, and replies 
equally provoking returned. His judges were 
for condemning him to the galleys; that he 
might be taught more ſenſe and better manners; 
but when Ganganelli (Clement XIV.) hear 
their ſentiments, he ſaid, with much good hu 


mour, © 'That he never had heard of any body 4 
whoſe underſtanding or politeneſs had been im- in 


proved at that ſchool; and though the poor man- 
firſt addreſs had been a little rough and abrupt, 
yet he could not help confidering himſelf a 


ca 
obliged to him for his good intentions, and for he 
his undertaking ſuch a long journey with a view A. 
of doing good.” be 

He afterwards gave orders to treat the viſionai cot 
with gentleneſs, while he remained in confinement, fl] 
and to put him on board the firſt ſhip bound from 
Civita Vecchia for England, defray ing the ex all 
pences of his paſſage. do 
However humane and reaſonable this oat ch 
was, his holineſs did not eſcape cenſure for hs wi 
lenity; and many, who loved the eaſy, amiable the 
diſpoſition of the man, thought that the ſpirit WY tor 
the times required a different charactec on the wa 
papal throne, ar 

Pins VI. is of an oppoſite RISE Te He pet: , 
forms all the religious functions of his office in the 
the moſt ſolemn manner, even in the moſt com- nor 


mon acts of devotion. 

Dr. Moore ſaw him one day in st. Peters 
church with only a few attendants, bowing 
kneeling, and kifling the foot of St. Peter, and 
then rubbing his brow and his whole head, with 
every mark of humility and devotion, on the its 
cred ſtump; for it is no more, as one half of the 
foot has long been worn away by the kiſſes a 
2 the 
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the pions, and it is probable that the reſt may 
ſoon follow, if his holineis's example is generally 
imitated. = _ 

This appearance of zeal in the pope 1s not 
aſcribed to hypocriſy or policy by the common 
people; but it gives them a high opinion of the 
frength of his faith; and, as for his underſtand- 
ing, they are not capable of eſtimating it. 

This being jubilee year, our travellers were 
preſent at the ceremony in St. Peter's on this oc- 
caſion, which was attended by an immenſe num- | 
ber of pilgrims from different Popiſh countries. 
After maſs, on Chriſtmas day, the pope gave the 
benediction to the people, aſſembled in the grand 
court before St. Peter's. An immenſe multitude 
filled that ſpacious and magnificent area. 

The pope, ſeated in an open portable chair, in 


| all his infignia, was carried out of a large win- 


dow, which opens on a balcony in front of the 
church. The filk hangings and gold trappings, 
with which the chair was covered, concealed 
the men who bore the chair from the ſpecta- 
tors below; and his holineſs ſeemed to ſail for- 
ward from the window, fſelt-balanced in the 


air. 


The inflant he appeared, the muſic ſtruck up, 
the bells rung from every church, and the cau- 
non roared from the caſtle of St. Angelo. During 
the intervals, the acclamations of the populace 
vere heard from every ſide. | | 

At length his holineſs roſe from his ſeat, and 
an inftant and awful filence enſued. The mul- 
titude fell on their knees, with their hands and 
eyes raiſed towards the holy father, as to a be- 
nign deity, After a folemn pauſe, he pronounc- 
ed the benediQion with great fervour, n, 
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his outſtretched arms, and then clofing them to- 
gether, and bringing them {lowly towards his 
breaſt. Finally, he threw his arins open, waving ? 


them for ſome time, as if his intention was to 
{ſcatter the benediction with impartiality among 
the people. 


No ceremony,” ſays Dr. Moore, “ can be 


better calculated for ſtriking the ſenſes, and im- 
poſing on the underſtanding, than this of the 
pontiff giving the bleiling from the balcony of 
St. Peter's. Had I not, in my early youth, re— 
ceived impreſſions highly unfavourable to tlie 


chief actor in this magnificent interlude, I ſhould - 


have been in danger of paying him a reſped, 
very inconſiſtent with the religion I profeſſed.” 
The year of jubilee, indulgencies are to be had 


at an eaſier rate than any other time; and ſome 


who can afford it, carry off enough, ſufficient not 


only to quit old ſcores, but to ſerve as an 1ndem- 


nifying fund for future tranſgreſſions. 
There is one door into the church of St. Peter, 
called the Holy Door, which is always walled 
up, except on this diſtinguiſhed year; and even 
then no one is permitted to enter it, but in the 
humbleſt poſture. When the ceremonies are 
wloſed, the pope deſcends from his throne, with 
golden trowel in his hand, and places the firſt 
brick in a little mortar; after which he returns 
to his ſeat, and the door is inſtantly cloſed oy 
leſs ballowed workmen. : 
It is uſual for travellers of diſtinction to be 10- 
troduced to the pope before they leave Rome. 
Our author and friends accordingly ſet out under 
the auſpices of an eccleſiaſtic, who uſually at 
tepds the Engliſh on ſuch occaſions. | 


ITLY ar 

Their conductor naturally concluded, that it 
would be moſt agreeable to them to have the cere- 
mony of kiſſing the flipper diſpenſed with; and 
that his holineſs, indulgent to the prejudices of 
the Britith nation, did not infiſt on that part of 
the ceremonial. 

The Dnke of Hamilton, hawiver, thought 
killing the toe was the only amuſing part of the 
ceremony; and if that was to be omitted, he 
would not be introduced at all; conſidering that, 
if the moſt ludicrous part of the farce was to be 
left out, no one would regard the remainder. 

At laft, having ſettled preliminaries, they were 
vſhered into the preſence of the ſovereign pon- 
tif, They all bowed to the ground; the 1ſup- 
pleſt had the happineſs to touch the ſacred flip- 
7 with their lips, and tbe leſs agile were with- 

a few inches of that honour. 

This being more than was expeRed, his holi- 
neſs feemed agreeably ſurpriſed ; raiſed the duke 
with a alle; and converſed with him in an 


obliging manner, faying ſomething to each of 


The company. In leſs than twenty minutes they 
ook their leave. 

Next day the pope ſent his compliments to the 
duke, with a prelent of two medals, one of gold 
ind the other of filver, on which the head of the 
pontiff was finely engraved. | 

The manner in which the generality of ſove- 
Fen princes paſs their time ts far from being 

zreeable or amuſing. Slaves to the tireſome 
From of etiquette; martyrs to the oppreſſive 
tatigue of pomp, conſtrained every levee day to 
walk round the ſame dull circle, to gratify the 
vanity of filly people, by whiſperipg ſomething 
or nothing into the ears of each; obliged to wear 
1 3 a ſiniling 


rr 
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a ſmiling countenance, even when the heart is 
oppreſſed by ſadneſs; beſieged by the craving 


faces of thoſe who are more diſpleaſed at what . 
is withheld, than grateful for favours received; q 
ſurrounded as he is, by adepts in the art of fimu- I 
lation, all profeſſing the higheſt poſſible regard; a 


how ſhall the puzzled monarch diſtinguith real 
from aſſumed attachment? 8 t 

Add to all theſe inconveniences, being pre- 
cluded from the delightful ſenſations that ſpring 
from dilintereſted friendſhip, ſweet equality of 

condition, and the gay careleſs enjoyments of fo- 

cial life, and it muſt be acknowledged that all 

that is brilliant in ſovereign power, is not ſuff- 

cient to compenſate for ſuch rettraints, ſuch dan- 

gers, and ſuch deprivations, 

But if this is the common fate of ſovereign, 

how wretched muſt the pope of Rome be, who1s 

ſubjected to all, without the pleaſures. to which 

temporal princes are admitted. No wife, no fa- 

mily, no fond endearments, even in the hours of 

retirement, help him to ſupport the tædium of 
life. His court is dull and formal; if a hypo- 
_crite, he is under continual reſtraint : if a bigol, 

he is ftill leſs to be envied. He knows he Is 

laughed at by one half of the Catholics, and al 

the Proteſtants, and totally diſregarded by the 

reſt of mankind. His throne may perhaps be 

filled by his greateſt enemy; and his children 

if he have any—mult be left to the care of others, 
| for he cannot own them. If this picture does 
| not depreſs the ambition of wearing the tiara, lt 
| is impoſſible any thing can; and we muſt ſup- 
| poſe that power has greater charms than all the 
| other bleſſings of life united. 


The 
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The inhabitants of this country move with a 
flow, compoſed pace; and though not deſtitute of 


vivacity, there is a grave ſolemuity in their man- 


ner. In walking the ſtreet“ of Rome, however, 
one ſees features expreſſive of reflection, ſenſe, 
and genius; and in the very loweſt ranks there 
are countenances which announce minds fit for 
the higheſt and moſt important ref er had 
action. ; 

Strangers, « on their arrival at Rome, form no 
high 1dea of the beauty of the women, from the 
ſpecimens they ſee in the faſhionable circles, to 
which they are at firſt introduced. 

There are ſome exceptions, however, but it is 
generally among the citizens and the lower claſſes 
that female beauty ſhines here. 

Beauty, doubtleſs, is infinitely varied, and hap- 
vily tor mankind, their taſtes and opinions are 
equally various. Notwithſtanding this variety, 
however, a ſtyle of face is in ſome "meaſure Proms 


liar to every nation of Europe. 


The prevailing character of the moſt admired 
female heads in Rome, is a great profuſion of 
dark hair encroaching on the forehead; a noſe _ 
generally aquiline, or continued in a ſtraight line 
trom the lower part of the brow ; a full and ſhort 
er lip; the 5 large and of a ſparkling 
AC | 
The e for the moſt part, is of a clear 
brown, ſometimes fair, but ſeldom florid, or of 
that bright fairneſs ſo common in England and 
Saxony. At an early period, the women, who 
lave the moſt expreſſive features, are apt to ac- 
quire ſomething of a maſculine air; and the ap- 
prarance of youth flies before its time. | 
With 
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With countenances ſo favourable for the pen» 
cil, it might be ſuppoſed that - portrait-painting 
was much encouraged in Rome; but this is by 
no means the caſe. In many capital collections 
there is perhaps only the coarſe portrait of the 
reigning pope ; 3 and as ſoon as he dies, his very 
picture muſt give way to his ſucceſſor. 

But though the Italians themſelves are not 
fond of multiplying faces, the artiſts of Rome, 
who adopt this branch, are ſure to be encouraged 
by the Engliſh and other travellers; not becaule 
they are more eminent than their reſpective coun- 
trymen ; but becauſe it is not ſo eaſy for every 
one to ſhew a head by Pompeio Battoni, the bel 
Italian painter of the age. 
Except during the carnival, no theatrical en · 
tertainments are permitted in this city; but they 
are then attended with a degree of ardour, pro- 
portionate to the reſtraint. Er ery kind of amuſe 
ment, indeed, in this gay ſeaſon, is followed with 
the greateſt eagerneſs. Towards the cloſe of it, 
all is frolic and ſport. The citizens appear 1n 
the fireets, maſked, in the characters of har- 
lequins, pantaloons, punchinellos, and all ths 
fantaſtic variety of a maſquerade. The coach- 
men generally affect the dreſſes of women, and 
are painted and patched in the moſt extravagant 
manner. However dull theſe fellows may be in 
their natural dreſſes, no ſooner do they appear in Nentii 
their adopted one, than they are confidered 4 tal 
very pleaſant fellows, and are ſure to excite a Wet © 
laugh. | | 
The Corſo is the grand ſcene of theſe maſque- thei 
rades. It is crowded every night with people of Pure 
all ranks, and in every ſtyle. A Kind of civil Ny 
war is carried on by the company in paffing e Ing 
Other 
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other. The greateſt mark of attention you can 
pay your friends is, to throw a handful of little 


white balls, reſembling ' ſugar plumbs, full in 


their faces. 30 | 15 5 
Sometimes two or three open carriages on a 

fide draw up, and engage in this kind of war- 
fare: even the ladies diſtribute this ſmall ſhot' 

WH with the moſt determined good will- not to da 
rm. 7 Be 
Maſking and horſe-racing are confined to the 


for tix weeks. The ſerious opera is moſt fre- 
quented during this period, by people of faſhion, 
who ſeem to pay more attention to the perform- 
ance than the grandees of Venice, Even the 
lower ranks preſerve a perfect filence, which is 
only broken by burſts of applauſe, or murmurs of 
pleaſure. e | 
„At certain airs,” ſays our author, © ſilent 
enjoyment was exprefled in every countenance : 
at others the hands were claſped together, the 
eyes half ſhut, and the breath drawn in with a 
prolonged figh, as if the ſoul were expiring in a 
torrent of delight. One young woman im the pit 
cried out! O God, where am II what pleaſure 
rnviſhes my ſoul!” ” 
Though the ſerious opera is in the higheſt eſti- 
mation, yet the opera buffas, or burlettas, are not 
entirely neglected by the great. Harlequin, pan- 
taloon, and punchineVo are only the amuſements 
f children, or the very loweſt rabble. 
No female performers are allowed here; and 


que, their place is ill ſupplied by wretched caſtratos. 
le of Wurely the borrid practice, which 1s encouraged 
civil y this manner of ſupplying the place of female 
each Wgers, is a greater outrage on religion and ma- 


rality 


laſt eight days of the carnival, which is kept up 
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rality, than could be produced by the evils in- 
tended to be prevented, Is it poſſible to believe 
that purity of ſentiment will be preſerved by pro- 
ducing eunuchs on the ſtage! It 1s more likely 
to have a different effect. as | 
At laſt, having fully ſatisfied their curioſity for 
the preſent, our travellers left Rome, and pro- 
ceeded through a filent, deſerted, and unwhole- 
ſome country to Marino, about twelve miles dil- 
tant. LES | 
From Marino, the road runs, for ſeveral miles, 
over craggy mountains. In aſcending Mons Al- 
banus, they were charmed with a fine view of the 
country towards the ſea, Oſtia, Antium, and the 
lake Albano. This is evidently volcanic ground: 
the lake of Nemi ſeems, like that of Albano, is 
have been the cavity of a crater,  _ 
Their next ſtage was Veletri, an inconfiderable 
town, ſituated on a hill, where, according to ſome, 
Auguſtus was born, though Suetonius allows this 
honour to Rome, In the middle of the ſquare af 
this town is a bronze ſtatue of Urban VIII. 
_ Deſcending from Veletri, by a rough road, bol. 
dered by vineyards and fruit trees, they traverſed 
an inſalubrious plain to Sermonetta, between 
which and Caſa Nuova, are the ruins of the Three 
Taverns, mentioned by St. Paul, in the Acts, 
Between Caſa Nuova and Piperno, there is 
little to amuſe, except what ariſes from the con- 
templation of ancient ſcenes, and hiſtorical inci- 
dents. Near Piperno is an abbey, called Foſſa 
Nuova, ſituated on the rains of the little town df 
Forum Appii, mentioned: by Horace, in the ac: 
count of his journey to Brundutium., 
They next reached Terracina, formerly Aux! 
The principal church was orignally a temple of 
| | 8 Jupites, 
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Jopitur, who had the epithet of Auxurus, from 
this place. 

Near Terracina they again fell in with the 


Appian Way, and beheld with aſtoniſhment the 


depth of rock, that had been cut, to render it 
more commodious. This famous road was be— 
gun in 441 by Appius Claudius, the cenſor, and 
carried all the way from Rome to Capua, in a 
fraight line, through every obſtructiou; but it 
is now impaſſable through the Pontine Marth, on 
zecount of the noxious effluvia. 

Terracina is the laſt town of the Eccleſiaſtical, 
and Fundi the firſt of the Neapolitan, dominions. 
This laſt town ftands on a theltered plain, which 
is ſeldom the caſe with Italian towns. 

Continuing their ronte along the Appian Way, 
they came to Mola di Gaeta, a town built on the 
mins of the ancient Formiæ. Cicero had a villa 
near this place; and it was on this coaſt where that 
ilaſtrious orator was murdered in his litter, as he 
was endeavouring to eſcape into Greece. 


The fortreſs of Gaeta is built on a promontory 


about three miles from Mola. Here they thew 
a chaſm in a rock, which is ſaid to have been 
miraculouſly ſplit at the paſſion of our Saviour. 
A certain perſon having been told on what occa- 
hon the rent took place, ſtruck the palm of his 
band on the marble, declaring, he could no more 
believe that ftory, than that his hand would leave 
a impreſſion on the rock; on which, to his ter- 
for and confuſion, the ſtone yielded like wax, and 
tetains the print to this day, 

* Nothing,” our author juſtly obſerves, © is 
more injurious to the cauſe of truth, than to at- 
tempt to ſupport it by fiction, Many 9 
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of the propriety of this "remark occur in the 
ſelves with little bits of the marble, which they 
Bourbon, conſtable-of France, who was killed in 


_ of Rome, | 


an Way, over the fertile fields waſhed by the 
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courſe of a tour through Italy.” 
This rock is much reſorted to by pilgrims ; and 
the ſeamen on the coaſt frequently provide them- 


conſtantly wear in their pockets, as a preſervatiye 
againſt drowning. | LIE 
In the caſtle is ſhewn the ſkeleton of the famous 


the ſervice of Charles V. as he ſcaled the walls 
From Mola they were conducted, by the Appi- 


Liris, on the banks of which ſome ruins of the 
ancient Minturne are ftill to be ſeen. After 
Manlius Torquatius had offered up his ſon as 3 
ſacrifice to military diſcipline, and his colleague 
Decius had devoted himſelf to death, the broken 
army of the Latins aſſembled at Minturn, and 
were a ſecond time defeated by Manlins, 

In the moraſſes of Minturnæ, Caius Marius, in 


the ſeventieth year of his age, was taken, and ills t 
brought a priſoner to that city. The magiſtrates {hoſt b 


ordered an aſſaſſin to put him to death; but the Wy cor 
fierce veteran diſarmed him with a look. Ind 
Leaving the Garilagno, or Liris, they paſſed the ertait 
Tifing ground where the ancient Sinueſſa ſtood, Not vie 
the ſcene of meeting between Plotius, Virgil, and ft in t 
Horace, as deſcribed in one of the epiſtles of the , the 
latter. N nd 
New Capua is a ſmall unimportant town. Thad b. 
ancient city lay two miles off. The ruins of the es, e 
amphitheatre give ſome idea of the ancient gra ſity 
deur of that city : indeed, at one time, it is ſaidi The 
to have vied with Carthage and Rome. | gh, 
| 1 | 6 ales, 


vo 


| E 
The country between Capua and Naples diſ- 
plays a varied ſcene of laviſh fertility, and, with 
great propriety, obtains the appellation of Cam- 
pania Felix, if the richeſt and moſt generous ſoil, 
with the mildeſt and moſt agreeable climate, are 
ſufficient to conſtitute the happineſs of man. 
The day after their arrival at Naples, they wait- 
ed on Sir William Hamilton, the Britiſh miniſter, 
who had unfortunately gone on a hunting party 
rith the king that morning; and as the laws of 
tiquette did not allow that they ſhould delay 
naking the uſual round of viſits, the Portugueſe 
ambaſſador undertook, at Lady Hamilton's deſire, 
accompany our travellers on this important 
our, | 
Naples was founded by the Greeks; and its fi- 
nation is one proof, among thouſands, of the fine 
ate of that ingenious people. The bay is thirty 
Iles in circumference, and twelve in diameter. 
Ihe town is built at the bottom of this bay, in 


in Wie form of a vaſt amphitheatre, ſloping from the 
nd Wills to the ſea. The views, on all ſides, are the 
Les 


oſt beautiful that the eye can behold, or the fan- 
5 conceive. ba | 
Independent of its happy ſituation, Naples is 
ertainly a very beautiful city, Though it can- 
ot vie with Rome in the number of its palaces, 
in the grandeur and magnificence of its church- 
the , the private houſes, in general, are better built, 
id more commodious, and the ſtreets broader 
TheWid better paved. The Strada di Toledo, at Na- 
 thefles, excels the Corſo at Rome in beauty, as well 
ran. iituation, 8 | 
ſail The houſes in general are five or ſix ſtories 
ga, and flat at the top, with a number of flower 
ues, which have a charming effect. The air is 
Fol, XIX. K loft 
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ſoft and bland ;. and, in fact, this may be calle 
the native country of the zephyrs. 


of the ſame name; and commands the whole 


conſtitution, 
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The fortreſs of St. Elmo is built on a mountain do, 


town. A little lower, is a convent of Carthufi- 
ans, in one of the moſt enchanting ſpots imagin- 
able; and much expence has been lavithed, to 
render the building, the apartments, and the gat. 


dens, equal to the ſituation. To beftow large Juxt 
ſums of money in adorning the retreat of men, abel 
Who have abandoned the world, for the expreſs ak 
purpoſe of paſſing the remainder of their lives ina 
ſelf-denial and mortification, ſeems, at leaſt, to be the 
111-1 udged ; and, perhaps, it might have been ap thro 
plied 1 in a variety of ways, to much more bene that 
ficial and laudable purpoſes. one 
Though the ſituation of Naples is i propi C 
tious for commerce, and no kingdom produce the 
the neceſſaries and luxuries of life in greater profM”"" 
fuſion, yet trade languiſhes, and it is indebted tc bilit 
France and England for the beſt filks and woc, bert 
len cloths. * mou 
The chief manufactures here, are e ſilk ſtocking it is 
ſoap, ſnuff- boxes of tortoiſe-ſhell and lava, table ung 
and ornamental furniture of marble. The Nea wor! 
politan embroidery i is preferred to that of France © 
and macaroni is here made in the greateſt per of ly 
fection. They allo excel in liquors and confec lanc 
tions, which are ſold at a very high price. Ong lend 
called Diabolonis, is of a very hot and ſtimulating 75 


nature; by no means e for a Neapolital 


The inhabitants of this city are computed q 
three hundred and fifty thouſand. In Londo 
or Paris, the uſual noiſe in the ſtreets is that 


carriages; but in Naples, where they talk wit 
ore! 
Q 


do, the noiſe of carriages is completely drowned 
in the tumultuous clack of human voices. In the 
midſt of all this idleneſs, few riots or outrages 
take place, which may be aſcribed chiefly to the 
natural quiet temper and habitual ſobriety of the 
Italians. Iced water and lemonade are among the 
Juxuries of the loweſt vulgar; and they are carried 
about and ſold by the haltpenny-worth, The half- 
naked lazzarone is as often tempted to ſpend his 


the moſt diſſolute of the low people in London to 


that the ſame extravagance, that cools the mob of 
one city, tends to inflame that of the other, 


the world with fewer productive hands; but the 
number of prieſts, monks, fiddlers, lawyers, no- 


portion : the laft, alone, are computed at forty 
thouſand, Tf theſe poor fellows are unemployed, 
it is not their fault, as they are continually run- 
ning from one ſtreet to another, begging for 
work. DO 
The Neapolitan nobility are exceflively fond 
of ſplendor and ſhow. This appears in the bril- 
lancy of their equipages, the number of their at- 
tendants, the richneſs of their dreſs, and the 
frandeur of their titles. 
It is ſaid there are about one hundred Neapo- 
litan princes, and {till a greater number of dukes 
.d n this kingdom. Six or ſeven of theſe have 
ndoMWffates, perhaps, from ten to twelve thouſand 
at M boonds ſterling a year; but the great majority 
wit are fortunes of about half that value, and the 
ore! K 2 annual 
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great vivacity, and where they have little elſe to 


ſmall pittance on this bewitching beverage, as 


throw away their wages on gin and brandy ; ſo 
Confidering the population, there is no city in 


bility, footmen, and lazzarones, exceed all pro- 
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annual income of many does not exceed one or 
two thouſand. 

With reſpect to the inferior orders of the no- 
bility, they are very poor. Some counts and mar. Wl (ce: 
quifles have not above three or four hundred pait 
pounds a year; and not a few enjoy a title with and 
out any eſtate whatever. 

When the magnificence of their entertainments, MW ſom 
and the ſplendor of their equipages are confi 
dered, it is aſtoniſhing that the richeſt of the ner 
Neapolitan nobility can ſupport the expences. Wan 

Soon after their arrival, our travellers dined at The 
the prince of Franca Villa's, where there were Halit 
forty perſons at table. It was meagre day, and 
the dinner conſiſted entirely of fiſh and veget. 
ables; yet it was the moſt magnificent entertain-Mvith 
ment that could be conceived ; the fiſh we enjo 
drefled in a great variety of diſhes, and the fruits ſons 
and wines were 1n the greateſt profuſion, and of ſire 
the choiceſt qualities. mort 

They paſſed through a dozen large rooms, be- Norſe 
fore they arrived at the dining room; and each tt 
perſon at table had one of the Prince's domeſtic) or 
behind his chair; while numerous other ſervants © 
were ſeen in the adjoining apartments. 15 

No eſtate in England could ſupport ſach a fe-. ge. 

tinue, paid and fed as Engliſh ſervants are; bund 
here wages are very moderate indeed, and the u hy 
greater number of the men ſervants, belonging tos n. 
the firſt families, give their attendance through | 
the day only, and find their own lodging and9-d « 
proviſions. It muſt likewiſe be remarked, that of 
few of the nobles give entertainments, and that * - 
moſt of them live with a frugal economy, excepimmun 
in articles of fhow, Rye 


When 
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When it is not the ſeaſon of the opera, people 
of faſhion generally paſs part of the evening at 
the Corſo on the ſea-ſhore. This is the great 
ene of ſplendor and parade. The carriages are 
painted, gilt, varniſhed, and lined, in a "richer 
end more beautiful manner than is uſual in other 

countries; and they are often drawn * ſix, and 
„ ſbometimes by eight horſes. 

It is the mode here to have two running foot- 
men before the carriage, and three or four ſer- 
vants, all very richly dreſſed in liveries, behind. 
The ladies and gentlemen within the coaches 
glitter in all the brilliancy of lace, e 
and jewels. 

On gala days, there are particular carriages, 


in- with very large windows, that the ſpectators may 
ere enjoy a full view of the parties. On ſuch occa- 
uz! ons the harneſs and decorations of the horſes 


are the moſt ſhewy that can be imagined. In 
wort, it would ſeem, ſays Dr. Moore, that the 
orſes' heads, manes, and tails had been adorned 
by the ſame hands that dreſſed the ladies, and not 
ordinary grooms. 

* The king of Naples,” from our traveller, 
is about twenty-fix or twenty-ſeven years of 
1 fe. ge. He is a prince of great activity of body, 
but nd a. good conſtitution; and frequently indulges 


 thefſWQ" hunting and other exerctſes; : and as a proof of 


ng to is natural talents, he always ſucceeds in what- 
ough'c! purſuit he applies himſelf to. He is very 
andſgend of reviewing his troops, and is perfectly mat- 
thatMWr of the whole myſtery of the manual exerciſe. 
| that} As a ſhot, he is-moſt excellent; and his un- 
xceptFmumon ſucceſs at this diverſion, 10 thought to 
ee rouſed the jealouſy of his moſt Catholic ma- 


When K 3 jeſty, 
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jeſty, who alſo values himſelf much on his ſkill 
as a markſman. | 
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A gentleman, who came lately from Madrid, 
told me,” ſays Dr. Moore, © that the king on 
tome occaſion had read a letter, which he had juſt 
received frotn his ſon at Naples, wherein he com- 
PRO of his bad ſucceſs on a ſhooting party, 

aving killed no more than eighty birds in a day; 
and turning to his courtiers, obſerved how happy 
he would think himſelf if he could kill forty, 

« Fortunate would it be for mankind, if the 
happineſs of their princes could be purchaſed at 
ſo eaſy a rate! and thrice fortunate for the gene- 
rous people of Spain, if the family connections of 
their monarch never ſeduce him into a more ru- 
inous war, than that with the beaſts of the field, 
or the fowls of the air.” 

_ His Neapolitan majeſty poſſeſſes many accom: 
pliſbments beſides thoſe which have been enu- 
merated. No king in Europe is ſuppoſed to un- 
derſtand the game of billiards better. I had th 
pleaſure, ſays Dr. Moore, of ſeeing him ſtrike the 
moſt brilliant ſtroke that perhaps was ever ftruck 
by a crowned head, | | 

The cabinet of this court is ſuppoſed to be en- 
tirely guided by that of Spain. In domeſtic life, 
the king of Naples is an amiable character. The 

queen is a moſt beautiful woman, and ſeems 
to poſſeſs the affability, good humour, and bene: 
volence which characterize the Auſtrian family. 

The feudal government of the nobles over thell 
vaſſals, ſtill ſubſiſts in the kingdom of Naples and 
Sicily; conſequently the peaſants are poor and 
diſpirited, and the landowners do not receiv 
half the emolument from their eſtates that tv 
might, by letting them to freemen,” But the * 
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of ſuperiority riſes above the proſpects of intereſt - 


and this ungenerous ſpirit ſtill pervades too large 
a portion of Europe. . . e 

Though the Neapolitan nobility ſtill retain the 
ancient feudal ſuperiority over the peaſants, yet 
their perſonal importance depends, in a great 


meaſure, on the favour of the king; who, on mere 


pretence, can confine thein to their own eſtates, 
1 impriſon them at pleaſure; and who, without 

any alleged offence, can mortify them in the 
voſt ſenfible manner, by not inviting them to the 
{ aauſements of the court, or withholding his 


occahon, Relying entirely on his ſtanding army *, 
le has little to fear from the reſentment of the 
nobles, even ſhould they be generally united; 


peaſants, their oppoſition even to the moſt arbi- 
trary meaſures, would only expoſe them to a dou- 
ble danger trom the prince and the people. 


n. 1 2 TY . . ; s 
be Neither the civil nor military eſtabliſhments in 
be this country open any very tempting field for the 


ambition of the nobles, whaſe education 1s uſu- 
aly adapted to the parts of life they are likely to 


Independent of any effort of their own, Litera- 


hel dittinctions are beneath their regard; it is 
msM'crefore not thought expedient to cloud the 
ne- ayfal innocence of their childhood, or the ami- 
ly. Ne gaiety of their youth, with ſevere ſtudies, 

beit In ſome other countries, a ſmall portion of 
and iowledge is thought becoming for a young man 
audit rank, and they generally pick up a little by ſtudy, 
el | | | 
the * The late revolution in France has ſhewn that ſtanding ar- 


lis are little to be depended on. 
? 


in 


ſmiles, when they attend there on any ordinary 


for as the nobles have loſt the affections of the 


ll, Their fortunes and titles deſcend to them, 
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in converſation, or in travel. But the nobility of 
Naples ſeldom ftir from home, and they | have few 
opportunities of enlarging and improving their 
minds, from incidental avocation or particular 
purſuits. 

The citizens of Naples form a ſociety of their 
own, perfectly diſtinct from the nobility ; and 
ſeem to divide their time between buſineſs and 
pleaſure, in a very agreeable manner. 

In the moſt reſpectable claſs of citizens, are 
comprehended the lawyers, of which there is 
great number. The moſt eminent of this profel. 
ſion hold a kind of intermediate rank between 
the nobility and citizens; the reſt are on a level 
with the phyficians, the principal merchants, and 
the artiſts, none of whom can amaſs large foi 
tunes; but they are ſatisfied to make the beſt of a 
moderate income. England is perhaps the only 
nation in Europe where ſome individuals of evt- 
ry profeſſion, even of the loweſt, find it poſſi- 
ble to accumulate great fortunes; the effect ol 
which is, that the ſon frequently deſpiſes the pro: 
feſſion of his father, commences gentleman, and 
diſſipates in a few years, what colt the labour of 
a life to accumulate. In the principal cities of 
Germany, howeyer, we find that the anceſtors af 
many of thoſe citizens, who are moſt eminent in 

their particular profeſſions, have tranſmitted the 
art to them through ſeveral generations, . 
which means it has received every poſſible im- 
provement. 

The number of prieſts, monks, and ecclefiaſticy 
of various denominations, that ſwarm in this city, 
is prodigious, and che proviſion appropriated to 
their uſe is as ample. It is ſaid that the clerg) 


are in poſſeſſion of more than one third of the rt 
venue 
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vonue of the whole kingdom, over and above 


what is made by begging, by inſinuation, and ad- 
dreſs. | LY DI 

The unproductive wealth, lodged in the 

churches and convents of this city, amounts to 

an amazing value. Though the churches of Na- 


[ples are leſs ſplendid than thoſe of Rome, they 


| Ware reckoned vaſtly more rich in filver and gold- 


en crucifixes, veſſels, and various other imple- 


ments. | 

This wealth, however, is as uſeleſs, as if it ſtill 
. remained in the mines of Peru; and the greateſt 
part of it, ſurely affords as little comfort to the 
el elergy and monks, as to any other part of the 
il Wecommunity, | Ea 
The eccleſiaſtics here live very much in ſocie- 
2 both with the nobles and citizens. Self de- 
yal does not ſeem to be one of the virtues they 


e- im at. All of them, the monks not excepted, 


. tend the theatre, and ſeem to join moſt cordial- 
ol WI) in other diverſions and amuſements; and the 


ro. Nemmon people are no ways offended at this. 

and It is ſaid. that a confiderable diminution, in the 
r of Wunber of monks, has taken place ſince the ſup- 
; of W'eflion of the Jeſuits, and ſince it was permitted 
s dl quit the cowl; but till, there ſeems no reaſon 
t u complain of any deficiency in this order of men. 
the Wie richeſt and moſt commodious convents in 
rope, both for males and females, are in this 


ly and its environs. . | | | 

dome of the friars ſtudy phyſic and ſurgery, 
ad practiſe theſe arts with great applauſe. Each 
mvent has an apothecary's ſhop appertaining to 
where medicines are diſtributed gratis to the: 
* and ſold to thoſe who can afford to pay for 
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For theſe reaſons, the monks in general are in 
greater favour with the people than the ſecular 
clergy ; but if half the ſtories circulated of them 
are true, they are the greateſt profligates and de. 
bauchees in the world. Indeed it is very proba- 
ble they are quite as ſenſual as they are devout, 

The lazzaroni, or blackguards, have already 

been mentioned as forming a conſiderable part 
of the inhabitants of Naples; and on ſome occa- 
fions they have, for a ſhort time, uſurped the go. 
vernment. The greateſt part of them have-no 
dwelling-houſe; but lodge at night under port. 
coes, piazzas, or any ſhelter they can find. 
Such of them as have wives and children, live 
in the ſuburbs of Naples, near Panſilippo, in huts 
or in caverns, or chambers dug out of that moun 
tain. Some gain a livelihood by fiſhing, other 
dy carrying burdens, and many are employed ol 
errands or other menial ſervices. 

As their employment is neither certain nor ſuf 
ficiently productive to maintain them, the bread 
and ſoup, diſtributed at the doors of the convents 
ſupply the deficiency. This unhappy race 0 

men has been much ſtigmatized for idleneſs au 
other affociated vices; but ſurely the greateſt re 
flection lies on government, in not taking care | 
employ them in ſome regular, profitable way. 

Dr. Moore ſays, that ſo far from being licen 
tious and turbulent, as has been objected to the 
he cannot help thinking them too tame and ful 
miſſive. They bear the inſolence of the nobill 
as paſſively as peaſants fixed to the ſoil. A col 
comb of a Volanti, tricked out in his fantaftic 
dreſs, or any of the liveried ſlaves of the ges 
make no ceremony of treating theſe poor fellov 


With all the inſolence and inſenſibility, neg 
| Ws 
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their maſters ; and for no viſible reaſon, but to 
ſhew their ſaperiority. Inſtead of calling to them. 
to make way, a ſtroke acroſs the ſhoulders with 
the cane of the running footman is the uſual 
warning they receive. Nothing animates them 
to inſurrection but a ſcarcity of bread : every 
thing elſe they bear as if it were their charter. 
In ſhort, when we confider their deſtitution of 
(BY almoſt every thing that renders life valuable, and 
-W the affluence or parade of others continually re- 
*Wninding them of their own abject ſtate, we muſt 
be aſtoniſhed at their patience, _ | 
«© Let the prince,” exclaims Dr. Moore, 
with feelings that do him honour, “ be diſtin- 
wiſhed by ſplendor and magnificence ; let the 
ich and the great have their luxuries; but in the 
name of humanity, let the poor, who are willing 
to labour, have food in abundance to ſatisfy the 
cmayings of nature, and raiment to defend them 
from the inclemencies of the weather!“ 
Our travellers made ſeveral viſits to the muſe- 
im at Portici, principally to view the antiquities 
dug out of Herculaneum and Pompeia. 
All the paintings that have hitherto been found 
In theſe ſubterraneous receſſes, were executed on 
be ſtucco which lined the walls. Many of 
hem have been removed with great addreſs, and 
re preſerved in glaſs caſes. The colours are ve- 
lively, and the ſubjects are eaſily made out by 
boſe who are acquainted with the Grecian hiſto- 
and mythology. Among the reſt are a Chion 
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bill aching Achilles to play on the lyre, Ariadne I| Y 
\ col): ſerted, the Judgment of Paris, and Theſeus's "8 
aft Wiftory over the Minotaur. 85 8 1 
Ls It is not to be ſuppoſed that theſe are maſter- 1 
e 


ſeces of antient painting. The decorations of 
| the 
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the walls of houſes, however fine, are feldom to 


be regarded as finiſhed performances. Y | 
The elegant forms, the admirable workmanfhj 5 


of the ornamental furniture and domeſtic utenfis, 


in filver and other metals, ſufficiently atteſt the F | 
fertile imagination, and exquiſite execution of 1 
the ancient artiſts. | 2 Ts e 
Many of the manuſcripts found at Herculs- a8 
neum have been carried to Madrid; but till x * 
greater number remain at Portici. Great pains 11 
and much ingenuity have been diſplayed in ſepa- . 
rating and unrolling the theets witbout deftroy-Wi the: 
ing the writing. This has ſucceeded to a certain 8 
degree; but, in ſpite of all their attention, mam t 
places are obliterated. ee 
The manuſcripts, hitherto unrolled and copied 9/2 
are in the Greek language, and none of them ar 10 F 
on very important ſubjects *. FO: In 
Hercutaneum and Pompeia were deſtroyed byul ;. 
the ſame eruption of Mount Veſuvius, about one 4g 
thouſand ſeven hnndred years ago. 'The former 15 us 
was a town of much conſequence, and by ſubſe 4 
quent torrents of Java, is rendered infinitely mot nini 
_ difficult to be cleared than the latter. It is, in fad TP 
from ſeventy to one hundred feet below the ſurfact ue 
of the earth, and a new city has actually been built Ko 
on the lava of the laſt eruption; from whence 45 


the difficulty of obtaining the ancient treafure 
has been very conſiderably increaſed, the 

Though Pompeia was not diſcovered till man) 
years after Herculaneum, yet if is only abou 
twelve feet below the ground; and the earti 
cinders, and pumice ſtones, with which it is co 
vered, are ſo light and ſo little tenacious, thi 


One of them, by Philodemys, on the ſubject of muſic, hi 
lately been publiſhed, | | 
| an 


J 
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one half of the lazzaroni of Naples, in our au- 

thor's opinion, would be ſufficient to lay the 

whole open within the ſpace of a year. 
Hitherto, however, only one ſtreet, and a few 
detached buildings, have been cleared. The 
feet is well paved, and cauſeways are raiſed on 
each ſide for the conveniency of the foot paſſen- 
gers. The traces of wheels are to be ſeen on the 
Wl pavement. The houſes are ſmall, and in a very 
different ſtyle from the modern; but they give 
n idea of neatneſs and conveniency. Moſt of 
them are built on an uniform plan, and have one 
ſmall room from the paſſage, which is conjeQur- 
ed to have been a ſhop. The nature of the traf- 
fic carried on at one particular houſe is indicated 
by a figure in alto relievo, of a very expreſſive 
kind, placed over the door. 

In one part of Pompeia is a rectangular build- 


lyle of the Royal Exchange in London. This 
bas every appearance of a barrack and guard- 
room, The pillars are of brick, covered with 
ſhining ſtucco, elegantly fluted. The ſcrawlings 
and drawings on the walls are ſuch as might na- 
turally be expected, where ſoldiers were the de- 
lgners, and ſwords the engraving tools. Abun- 
dance of names are inſcribed on various parts of 
the wall, according to the univerſal cuſtom of 
the humbleſt candidates for fame in all ages and 
countries; and here they have outlived the 
proudeſt monuments of art. : | 

At a confiderable diſtance from the barrack, is 
i building known, by its inſcription, for a tem- 
ple of Ifis. There is nothing very magnificent 
n its appearance; the pillars are of brick, ſtue- 
wed like the guard-room. The beſt paintings 

Vol. XIX. L. hitherto 


ing, with a colonnade towards the court, in the 
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hitherto found at Pompeia are thoſe of this temp 


Which have been removed to Portici. or: 


There is one villa without the walls on a much WM th 
larger ſcale than the reſt of the buildings. Ina MW dit 
cellar belonging to this houſe, are a number of ple 
amphoræ, or earthen veſſels, moſt of them filled Th 
with a kind of red ſubflance, 3 to baye it! 
been wine. 5 

Some of the unfortunate family, it appears, live 
took ſhelter in this place from the deftraQtive ¶ anc 
ſhower which overwhelmed the town. Four Matte 
tkeletons of grown people, and as many of chil- WM hilt 


_ dren, were found here. In one room the body $7 


of a man with an axe in his hand was diſcovered: ¶ tert 
he had probably been endeavouring to cut a paſ- ral 
fage into the air. Already he had broken and ing 
pierced the wall, but the ſuperincumbent rubbiſh acc 
had arreſted his progreſs. let f 

Few tkeletons are found in the fireets, pots of h 


couf derable number in the houſes; from which bw. 


it may be conjeftared, that they had time to re- Wproc 
tire, mur 

lt is impoſſible, ſays Dr. Moore, to view MWvith 
theſe tkeletons, and reflect on the dreadful eata- rs 
ſtrophe without horror and compaſſion. Wecan-W Tt 
not think of the inhabitants of a whole town be- the p 
ing deftroyed at once, without imagining that Watti: 
their fate was uncommonly ſevere. But are not 
the inhabitants of all the towns, then exiſting, 
of whom we think without any emotion of 
pity, as completely dead as thoſe of Pompeia 
And could we take them one by one, and exar 
mine the nature of their deaths, and the circum- 
ſtances attending each individual, it is probable 
the balance of ſufferings would be found molt 
light in this Jamented place. k 


ray. oo 203 
At Naples our author met with a kind of ſtreet 
orators, who recited paſſages from Arioſto, for 


the entertainment of the populace, and acted the 


5 

different ſentiments with much expreſſion, ex- 
t plaining difficult paflages as they went along. 
4 W This practice of rehearſing the verſes of the poets, 


it ſeems, is much leſs in vogue than formerly. 

At Venice, mountebanks frequently gain a 
livelihood, by amuſing the rabble with wonderful 
and romantic tales in proſe; and to arreſt their 


ir MW attention, they generally fix on ſome legend or 
|- WT hiſtory, connected with their own country. | 
ly In Rome, thoſe ſtreet orators ſometimes en- 
|: Wicrtain the audience with intereſting paſſages of 
. ral hiſtory.“ I remember,” ſays Dr. Moore, © hav- 
ad Wing beard one in particular give a full and true 
h account, how the bloody heathen emperor, Nero 

ſet fire to the city of Rome, and ſat at a window 
ta Wot his golden palace, playing on a harp, while the 
ch own was burning. After which the hiſtorian 


proceeded to relate how this unnatural monſter 
murdered his own mother; and he concluded 
ew with a detail of the circumſtances attending Ne- 
ita-ro's own end. ; 

an-W The buſineſs of ſtreet oratory, while it amuſes 
be-Miic populace, and keeps them from leſs innocent 
hat Whaſtimes, gives them, at the ſame time, ſome ge- 
not era ideas of hiſtory. Street orators, therefore, 
ing, ere not without their uſe; and perhaps are more 
 ofREErviceable than thoſe who deal in extemporane- 
eia eus verſe, who are called Improuviſatori. 

exa-FW Some of theſe compoſitions, however, are truly 


um- admirable. The poetic, prompt effuſions of Sig 
able ora Corilla are admired by perſons of real taſte. It 
moſt} ſaid that the Italian language admits of a greater 


beility in verſification than any other; but verſi- 
L 2 fication 
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fication is not poetry, and thoſe who ſucceed in 1 
joining elegant ſentiment with rhyme, muſt na- 
turally be fappoſed to poſſeſs much genius, par- 
ticularly when the ſtrains are unpremeditated. ; 
Naples is celebrated for the fineſt opera in Eu- 
rope. When our traveller was here, it was not 


the ſeaſon; but the common people enjoy their 2. 
opera at all times. Little concerts of vocal and 6 


inſtrumental mufic are heard every evening in 
the principal ſtreets; and young men and wo- 
men are ſeen dancing to the muſic of ambulatory 
performers all along the bye. 11 
Io a mere ſpeRator, the amuſements of the 
common people afford more delight than thoſe 
of the great; becauſe the former ſeem to enjoy 
them the moſt. This is every where the caſe, 
exdept in France; where the high appear as 
| happy as thoſe of the middle ranks, and the rich 
are as merry as the poor. CT 
In moſt countries, however, the people of rank 
and fortune flock to every ſpecies of entertain- 
ment, without ſeeming to enjoy it; while the 
poor, who are precluded from moſt, have cheap 
pleaſures of their own, which they appear to enjq 
with peculiar reliſh. | | 
In England thoſe, who wiſh to be thought of 
the ton, imitate the mawkiſh infipidity of theit 
ſuperiors in rank, and imagine it diſtinguiſhes 
them from the vulgar, to ſuppreſs all the natural 
expreſhons of pity, joy, or admiration, and to 
ſeem on all occaſions in complete apathy. 
It is not ſo at Naples, at leaſt among the po, 
pulace. A fellow with a maſk on his face, and 
and a guitar in his hand, finging to his ov" 
wretched inſtrument, will attract crowds of al 
ages. I have ſeen,” ſays Dr. Moore, © by 
2 ol 
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old women liſtening with their diſtaffs, ſpinning 

a kind of coarſe flax; their grandchildren fprawl- 

ing at their feet; men and wives, youths and 
maids, ſitting in a circle, with their eyes fixed on 

the muſician, who kept them langhing for hours 

WH together at his merry tories, which he enlivened 
occaſionally with tunes on the guitar. | 
Our travellers made two viſits to Mount Veſu- 
vius. Leaving the carriage at Herculaneum, 
they mounted mules, and were attended by three 
guides, who generally accompany ſtrangers on 

this expedition, FF | 

Being arrived at the hermitage of II Salvatore, 
they found the road ſo broken and rough, that 
they were glad to diſmount, and to leave their 

mules at the hermitage. They then walked over 
various fields of lava, the produce of different 


ch eruptions, all which were diſtinguiſhed by their 
uides. 5 = i „ 
ol The laſt eruption, though not very conſidera- 
eu ble, had happened about twelve months before. 
The lava was ftill ſmoking, and in ſome places 
Ml eppeared of a glowing red colour. In other 
7% W places, notwithſtanding it was become perfectly 
* black and ſolid, it ſtill retained ſuch a degree of 
5 1 beat, that they could not ſtand on it for any 
ye length of time. £55: | 


Advancing, they perceived a ſmall ſtream of 
* the ſame kind gliding from beneath the black 

eruſt on which they ſtood. The idea of this 
| cruſt giving way, made them ſhift their ground 


po-. 7 | ; 5 t 
oY with precipitation ; on which one of their guides 
own called out Animo, Animo, Signori! and immedi- 


of al ately jumped on the incruſtation, to ſhew its ſolidi- 
;« thi ty. They afterwards threw large ſtones on the 
old lowing laya, on the ſarface of which they floated 
SS -: like 
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like cork, and on thruſting a ſtick into the ftream, 

it required conſiderable exertion to make it en- Nat: 
ter. : TEES WO 
Advancing to that part of the mountain which Ml car 
is almoſt perpendicular, they laid hold of the belts MW ſm 
of their guides; but as the cinders, aſhes, and WM the 
other droſſy materials are continually giving way, | 
the foot ſinks backwards more than half of every WM poi 
ſtep, and the fatigue of aſcending the hill is 


more than doubled. | 1 fon 
Thoſe, therefore, who ſet out britkly at firſt, WM vit 
and do not huſband their ſtrength, are wearied . ( 
before they can reach the top: it is thus when WM tion 
youth wafte their vigour in early exceſſes, and MW mar 
the remaining journey of life is ſpent in unavai- bap 
ing reflections on their imprudence. | kno 
To view Mount Veſuvius to the greateſt advan-WMWrem 
tage, it is neceſſary to ſet out in the evening; and A 
the darker the ſucceeding night is, ſo much hi! 
more noble is the ſpectacle. By the time ourWQon v 
travellers reached the top of the volcano, them ole: 
was hardly any other light than that which ifſued Wim: 
by uninterrupted flaſhes, from the crater. | pref 
Theſe appeared much more conſiderable thanfWaban 
they had imagined, while at a greater diſtance T. 
Each of them was preceded by a noiſe like thungWhad | 
der, within the mountain; a column of thickiWed w. 
black ſmoke then iſſued out with great rapidityMiad | 
followed by a blaze of light; and immediate) 
after a ſhower of cinders and aſhes, or red-h0 
ftones were thrown into the ſky. This was ſuc 
ceeded by a calm of ſome minutes, during wht 
they faw nothing but a moderate quantity « 
ſmoke and flame, which gradually increaſeqQFiea 


and terminated in thunder and exploſion as befWior 


fore, 
Whel 


I 
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When they arrived, their guides placed them 
at a reaſonable diſtance from the mouth of the 
volcano, and on the fide from whence the wind 
WH came. Thus they were not incommoded by the 
; Wl ſmoke, nor in danger of being hurt, except when 
the exploſion was very violent. 

Having remained ſome time where they were 
poſted by their guides, the company grew bolder, 
as they became familiarized to the ſcene; and 
ſome made the circuit of the crater, though not 
without riſk. 

Confidering the raſh and frolickſome diſpofi- 

tion of ſome who vifit this mountain, it is re- 
markable, ſays our author, that ſo few accidents 
happen. Some Engliſh gentlemen have been 
known to bet who could approach neareft, and 
remain longeſt near the mouth of the volcano. 

A very dreadful accident had nearly happened 
Imhile our travellers remained there. The bank, 
on which ſome of them ſtood, to look into the 
yolcano, actually fell in before they left the 
ſummit of the mountain. This made an im- 
preſſion on all preſent, and inclined them to 
abandon ſo treacherous a vicinity. 

The ſteep hill of droſs and cinders which they 
bad ſo much difficulty in-aſcending, they deſcend- 
td with rapidity ; but as the night was dark, they 
had more difficulty i in paſſing over the rough val- 
ly between that and the hermitage, near which 
the mules waited. 

Before they reſumed their Journey to Naples, 
bey were refreſhed at the bottom of the moun- 
an with ſome glaſſes of a very generous and 
Pleaſant wine, called Lachrima Chriſti, which 
worms a ſtriking contraſt with its name. . 

in 


— 
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In walking the ſtreets of Naples one day, thy 
met ſome people carrying the corpſe of a ma 
on an open bier, and others following in procel: 
ſion. The deceaſed was a tradeſman, whoſe vi. 
dow had beftowed the utmoſt attention in drefl 
ing him to the greateſt advantage on this ſolem 
occaſion. He had on a perfectly new ſuit 
clothes, a laced hat upon his head, ruffles, hi 
hair finely powdered, and a large blooming no- 
gay in his left hand, while his right was grad 
fully ſtuck in his fide, 8 8 
It is the cuſtom at Naples to carry the dead 
church in full dreſs, ſoon after their death; a 
for their neareſt relations to diſplay the mag 
tude of their grief, by the magnificent mannerit 
which they decorate the corpſe. When the bay 
arrives in the church, the ceremony is read on 
it. That being performed, it is carried hon, 
ſtripped of its fine clothes to the very ſhirt, al 
interred privately. _ e 
After obſerving various other cuſtoms of it 
Neapolitans, in ſome of which a degree of refi 
ment and brutality, of folly and ſenſe, was ini 
mixed, on the 1ſt of May, they had an oppotts 
nity of ſeeing the famous miracle of the liquelit 
tion of St. Januarius's blood performed. 
This ſaint is the great patron of Naples; 4 
it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that his influence mi 
be thought very conſiderable, or he would 
be truſted with the care of a city like this, whid 
is threatened every moment with deſtruction fidl 
Mount Veſuvius. ls W 
St. Januarius ſuffered martyrdom about thed 
of the third century. When he was beheaded 
pious lady of this city caught about an ounce 
his blood, which has been carefully preſem 
af 
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ever ſince, in a ſolid form, without the leaſt dimi- 
nution of its weight; and, on being brought near 
the head of the ſaint, it immediately liquefies, as 
a mark of veneration. This miracle is per form- 
ed thrice a year, and is conſidered by the Neapo- 
litans as one of the firſt magnitude. Indeed 
ſome of the zealous Catholics are ready to reſt 
the truth of their doctrine on this trick* ; which, 
though it cannot be ſatisfactorily explained, but 
by the real agents, yet we may with certainty 
pronounce a groſs impoſition on the credulity of 

men. | 3 

The head and blood of the ſaint are kept in a 
kind of preſs, with folding doors of filver, in the 
chapel of St. Januarins. The real head is not 
expoſed to the eyes of the public, but incloſed in 
a large filver buſt, gilt and enriched with jewels 
ff high value. The blood is kept in a ſmall re- 
ofitory by itſelf 1 

About mid-day,” ſays Dr. Moore, the buſt, 
nclofing the real head, was brought with great 
olemnity, and placed under a kind of portico, 
pen on all fides, that the people might have the 
omfort of-beholding the miracle.” : 

The proceſſions of that ſolemn day were innu- 
nerable; and all the ecclefiaſtics were dreſſed in 
beir beſt robes. The monks were muſtered un- 
ler their particular banners; and a ſplendid croſs 
vas carried before each proceſſion, and the images 


% O illuftrious memorial!“ exęlaims one; © O irre- 
gable truth! Come hither, ye heretics! come hither and 
e aſtoniſhed, and open your eyes to Catholic and evangelic 
uth. The blood of St. Januarius alone is a ſufficient teſti- 
ony of the truth. Is it poſſible that ſuch a great and famous 
Iracle does not convert all heretics and infidels to the truths. 
the Roman Catholic church ? | 


of 


of favourite ſaints, in maſſy ſilver, WIE 


ſame order to their convents. 


head was placed. A magnificent robe of velyet 
was thrown over the ſhoulders of the buſt ; and 
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followed the croſs. 
Having made their obeiſance to St. J anuarius, 
they marched back, by a different wu in the 


After theſe inferior proceſſions were over, , the 
grand one commenced, compoſed of a numerous 
body of clergy, and an immenſe multitude of 
people of all ranks, headed by the archbiſhop of 
Naples, carrying the phial containing the blood 
of the ſaint. 

The Duke of Hamilton and our author wer 
conducted, by the Britiſh miniſter, to a houſe ex- 
actly oppoſite to the portico where the ſacred 


a mitre, refulgent with jewels, placed on its held 

The archbiſhop, with a ſolemn pace and a look 
full of awe and veneration, appreached, holding 
forth the ſacred phial, which contained the pre 
cious lump of blood. He addreſſed the ſaint in 
the moſt fervent manner, and implored him t( 
manifeſt his uſual regard for his faithful votalie 
of Naples, by ordering that lump of his factes 
blood to aſſume its natural and original form 
The multitude joined in the ſame ſupplicatiol 
particularly the women. 

Our author mingled with the crowd, and h 
degrees got near the buſt. For twenty minute 
the archbiſhop had been praying, without intel 
miſſion. An old monk ſtood near him, and wi 
at the utmoſt pains to inſtruct him how to hal 
dle, rub, and chafe the phial; but their joll 
mancœuvres were ineffectual. | 

By this time the multitude had become qui 
noiſy, and the women were hoarſe with pray 


{ 
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the monk continued his operations with increaſ- 
ed zeal, and the archbiſhop was in a profuſe 
ſweat with vexation. In whatever light the 

failure of the miracle might appear to others, it 
vas a very ſerious matter to him; becauſe the 
people conſider ſuch an event as a proof of the 
ſaint's diſpleaſure, and a certain indication that 
ſome dreadful calamity will happen. Beſides, 


this was the firſt time he had officiated ſince his 


nomination to the ſee; and it was not unlikely, 
but that the ſuperſtitious populace might fancy 
the ſaint was offended with his reverence. 

e never,” ſays Dr. Moore, © ſaw more evi- . 
lent marks of vexation and alarm, than appear- 
din the archbiſhop's countenance. This alone 
ould have convinced me, that they cannot com- 
and the liquefaction when they pleaſe. While 
bings were in this ſtate, a gentleman puſhed 
brough the crowd, and ſpoke to the old monk, 
ho, in a pretty loud voice, and with an accent 
nd, grimace expreſſive of chagrin, replied, 
' dblood | it is ſtill as hard as a ſtone.“ 

An acquaintance whiſpered our traveller to 
tire, as it was not unuſual to aſcribe the fail- 
re of the miracle to the preſence of heretics ; 
nd that the populace might, in conſequence, be 
d to an inſult. He took the hint, and rejoined 


a friends in the balcony ; amufing himſelf with 

nteWlerving the different paſſions which the devo- 

nterpgzes diſplayed. Some cried and ſobbed, as if their 

* arts were ready to break; others, inſtead of 
an 


2H became indignant, and began to abuſe 
IC laint. | 
When almoſt dark, and when leaſt expected, 
e ſignal was given that the miracle was per- 
med, The populace filled the air with — 

1 | 0 


of joy; a band of muſic began to play; te denn 
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was ſung; and couriers were diſpatched. to thei n; 
royal family, then at Portici, with the glad tidings, ME It 
A Catholic, however, who ſtood cloſe by the ta 
archbiſhop, aſſured our author that the . miraceM an 
had entirely failed; for the old monk, ſeeing nM tre 
ſymptoms of the blood liquefying, had the ad. 
dreſs to give the ſignal, when it was too dark tg pa 
diftinguith clearly, and the archbiſhop had held at 
up the bottle, moving it with a rapid motion be th; 
fore the eyes of the ſpectators, who were all will pal 
ing to believe what they wiſhed ; or at leaſt did ; 
not chuſe to contradict the principal agents. abe 
The tomb of Virgil, which is conſtantly viſited na; 
by travellers, ſtands on the mountain of Pauſilip- Gre 
po, a little above the grotto of that name. T tor 
path to it runs through a vineyard: it is over whi 
grown with ivy-leaves, and ſhaded with branche - 
thrubs, and buſhes. An ancient bay-tree, with com 
infinite propriety, overſpreads it. Ne falls 
Viewed from this magic ſpot,” ſays our av atte 
thor, © the objects which adorn the bay beconqMWÞ. anir 
doubly intereſting. The poet's verſes are bei this 
recollected with additional pleaſure ; the verlW then 
of Virgil are interwoven in our minds with  « 
thoaſand intereſting ideas; with the memory to 
our boyith years, or the ſportive ſcenes of chili gran 
hood; of our earlieſt friends and companion com 
mauy of whom are now no more; and thoſe v than 
{till live, and for whom we retain the firſt in happ 


preſſion of affection, are removed to ſuch a UMeftec 
tance, that the hopes of ſeeing them again feel 
at beſt but doubttul*.” 4 


* Some antiquarians have pretended to ſay, that Virgil! 
buried on the other ſide of the bay; without fixing the pa 
f v 
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The Grotto of Paufilippo ſerves as a commu- 
| nication to the claſſic fields of Baia and Cumæ. 

It is a ſubterraneous paſſage through the moun- 
WH tain, near a mile long, about twenty feet broad, 
aud thirty or forty high, except at the two ex- 
oF tremities, where it is much more elevated. _ 
. People of faſhion generally drive through this 
ol patlage with torches; but the light which enters 
at the extremities, and at two holes, pierced 
through the mountain, renders it not difficult for 
WF paſſengers to find their way. | | 
ut Two miles beyond this grotto is a circular lake, 
about half a mile in diameter, called Lago d'Ag- 
nano, on whoſe margin is fitnated the famous 
Grotto del Cane, where fo many dogs have been 
tortured, merely to ſhew the effect of the vapour 
which riſes at the bottom of the cave. 

A dog having his head held in this vapour, be- 
comes convulſed in a few minutes, and ſoon after 
falls to the earth, motionleſs. The fellows, who 
attend at this cave, have always ſome miſerable 
-animals, with ropes about their necks, ready for 
this crue} experiment, when any one will pay 
them for their trouble. 5 

% ſhould have been happy,“ ſays Dr. Moore, 
«to have taken the effect of the vapour for 
granted, without a new trial; but ſome of the 
company were of a more philoſophic turn of mind 
than 1 have any pretenſions to. When the un- 
happy dog found all his efforts to eſcape were in- 
effectual, he ſeemed to plead tor mercy by the 


cular ſnot. It is an eaſy matter to raiſe doubts, or to alk queſ- 
tions; but we cordially join Dr. Moore in-his apoſtrophe z 
„Would to heaven thoſe doubters would keep their minds to 
themſelves, and not ruille the tranquillity of believers !*? 


Yot. NIX, M | dumb 
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dumb eloquence of looks, and the blandiſhments 
natural to his ſpecies. While he licked the hand 
of his keeper, the unrelenting wretch daſhed him 
a blow, and thruſt his head into the murderous 
vapour. The Dake of Hamilton, thocked at the. 
feliow's barbarity, ſoon wreſted the dog from his 
hands, and gave him life and liberty, which he 
ſeemed to enjoy with all the bounding maren of 
gladnefs and gratitude.” 

Though the experiment 1s generally made with 
dogs, becaute they are moſt eaſily procured, yet 
it admits of no doubt, that this vapour convulſes, 
and, at laſt, proves fatal to whatever has life. 

Beyond this, lie the favourite fields of fancy WM 2's 
and poetical fiction: the Campi Phlegrei, the Mon- ( 
te Nova, and Barbaro; the grotto of the Cum. fert 
an {ybil, the noxious and gloomy lakes of Aver- IM tio! 
nus and Acheron, and the green bowers of Ely- WW fan 

man.” ©: I 

The town of Puzzoli, and its environs, preſent WF Proj 
an immenſe field of obſervation to the antiquari- b fi 
an, the natural philoſopher, and the claſlical ſcho- MW-the 
lar. The Temple of Jupiter Serapis, at this place, C 
is a very intereſting monument of antiquity, be- and 

ing in quite a different ſtyle of architecture from ¶ 2bor 
the Grecian and Roman temples, and built in the Pri 
Egyptian, or the Aſiatic taſte. bcier 
The ruins of Cicero's villa, near Puzzoli, aw Bott 
of ſuch extent, as to give a high idea of the wealth into 
of this great orator. Had fortune always beſtowed I Parts 
her gifts with as much propriety, ſhe never would pen. 
have been accuſed of blindneſs. When the truly de g 
great are bleſſed with riches, it affords pleaſure throu 
to every candid mind. Tully's country ſeats Were dle 01 
never the ſcenes of idleneſs or riot. They are <li} 


diſtinguiſhed uo the names of "is 1 works, wa 
2c 
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immortalized his own name. 
The bay between Puzzoli and Baia, 18 about 
a league in breadth. Having paſſed this, a new 


field of curioſities preſents itlelf. The baths 


and priſons of Nero, the tomb of Agrippina, the 
temples of Venus, of Diana, and of Mercury, and 
the ruins of the ancient Cumæ; but there are no 
veſtiges of ſome of the fineſt villas that once adorn- 
ed this luxurious coaſt, nor even of the town of 
Baia, The whole of this beautiful bay, once the 
ſeat of pleaſure and of population, is now very thinly 


inhabited, and exhibits a ſtriking contraſt between 


its ancient opulence and its preſent poverty. 

Our travellers went to view the palace of Caſ- 
ſerta, begun in 1750, and not then finiſhed, 
though ſeveral hundreds of men had been con- 
ſtantly employed on it. 

In extent and magnificence, it ſeems out of all 
proportion to the revenues of tne kingdom. It 
is fituated about ſixteen miles north of Naples, on 
the plain where the ancient Capua ſtood. 


and fifty feet by five hundred and eighty ; and 
about one hundred and twelve feet high, com- 
prifing five habitable flories, which contain a ſuf- 
ficient number of apartments to accommodate the 
moſt numerous court. This rectangle is divided 


parts are three correſpondent gates, forming three 
openings, which paſs from fide to fide. The mid- 
dle gate forms the entry to a magnificent portico, 
rough which the coaches drive. In the mid- 
dle of this, and in the centre of the edifice, is a 
veſtipule, which opens into the four grand courts. 


On 


have been the delight of the learned, and have 


* 
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Caſſerta is of a rectangular form, ſeven hundred 


into four courts. In each of the two principal 
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On one fide is a ſtatue of Hercules, crowned by 
Victory, with this inſcription, | 


5e Virtus poſt fortia facta coronat.“ 
that is, 


ec Virtue crowns him after many valiant actions.“ 


The grand ftaircaſe is adorned with the richeſt 
marble ; and the apartments are laid out for balls, 
for theatrical entertainments, for parade, and for 


uſe: in a word, this palace is the moſt magnifi- 


cent in Europe. ES, 

The gardens are of correſpondent extent and 
magnificence. They are decorated with ſtatues, 
| chiefly from the antique, and contain an artiti- 
cial lake and iſland. In the middle of the latteris 
a kind of caſtle, regularly fortified, with a ditch 
round it, and a numerous train of artillery, ſome 
of them nine or ten ouncers. It ſeems, indeed, 
that the cannon were deſigned againſt the frogs, 
who are continually attempting to ſcale the ram- 
parts from the ditch. Dr. Moore ſays, he no 
ſooner entered this fort, than he wiſhed Uncle 
Toby and Corporal Trim had been of the party; 
for it would have charmed the ſouls of the wor- 
thy veteran and his faithful ſervant. The whole, 
it appears, was built for his majeſty's amuſement: 
no other reaſon could be aſſigned for it by the 
perſon who thewed the gardens. 

As the king and queen were about to pay 4 
viſit to four of the principal nunneries of Naples, 
in order to gratify the curioſity of the archduchels 
and her huſband, Prince Albert of Saxony, then 


on a viſit at this court, the Duke of Hamilton and 
ou 
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our author had the honour to be admitted of the 
arty. N 05 ee 
5 1 have ſeen,” ſays Dr. Moore, “ various nun- 
neries in various parts of Europe, but none that 
could be compared even with the meaneſt of thoſe 
four, for neatneſs and conveniency. 'They are 
all for the reception of young ladies of good fa- 
milies, and into one, none but ſuch as are of high 
rank can be admitted. | 5 
Each of the young ladies, in this ſplendid con- 
vent, have both a ſunimer and winter apartment, 
and many other accommodations, not common in 
ſuch retreats. | SOIT, Ms 
The royal viſiters were received in all of them 
by the lady abbeſs at the head of the elderly nuns; 
WH they were afterwards preſented with noſegays, 
and ſerved with fruit, ſweetmeats, and a variety 
of cooling beverages, by the younger of the ſiſter- 
hood, The queen, and her amiable fifter, re- 
ceived all very graciouſly, converſing very fami- 
larly with the lady abbeſſes, and noticing each 
individually. e 
In one of the convents, there was the appear- 
ance of a table plentifully covered with a cold 
collation ; but, on fitting down to taſte ſome- 
thing, all the diſhes were found to be various kinds 
of ices, diſguiſed under the forms of joints of 
meat, fiſh, and fowl, The queen choſe a lice 
of cold turkey, which, on being cut up, turned 
out to be a large piece of lemon ice. 
y a The gaiety, good humour, and affability, of this 
les, N boyal party, threw an air of cheerfulneſs over the 
dels ene, which, however, was interrupted, obſerves 
en bur author, by gleams of melancholy reflection, 
and which failed not to dart acroſs the mind, at fight 
our et to many victims to family pride, to ayarice, 
e and 
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and ſuperſtition. There is ſomething, adds he, 
in a nun's dreſs, which renders the beauty of a | 
young woman more intereſting than the gayefl, 


richeſt, moſt laboured ornaments. The intereſt 1 
taken in a beautiful woman, is heightened by the 
contraſt which 1s imagined to exiſt between the g 


life to which her raſh vows have condemned her, 
and that to which her own unbiaſed inclination 
would have led her. One is moved with pity, 
which is akin to love, on ſeeing a young bloom- 
ing creature doomed to retirement and ſelf- de- 
nial, who was formed by nature for ſociety and 
enjoyment. | 
- Our travellers ſoon after left Naples and re- 
turned to Rome, viſiting Tivoli, Freſcali, and Al- 
bano, which they had omitted to do when ons 
were there before. 

On the road from that ity to Tivoli, about 
three miles from the latter, ſtrangers are deſired 
to viſit a kind of lake, called Soltatara, formerly 
Lacvs Albulus, and are there ſhewn certain ſub- 
ſtances, to which they give the appellation of 
floating iſlands. Some of theſe are twelve or 
fifteen yards in length, and are formed of bull- 
ruſhes, duſt, and ſand, and cemented together by 
| the bitumen which ſwims on the ſarface of the 
lake, and the ſulphur, with which its waters are 
impregnated. 

By means of a pole, theſe illands may be worel 
from one part of the lake to another. 

The ground near this lake, which empties it 
ſelf into the ancient Anio, reſounds as if it weft 5 
hollow. The water has the ſingular quality oli plain 
covering any ſubſtance which it touches with IF Fned 
hard, white, ſtony matter. Small round incruſſ to ha 


ations found here, which cover the ſand and p 1 Ther 
| 65 


none, till it joins the Tiber. 
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bles, are called Confections of Tivoli. Fiſhes are 


found in the Anio, both above and below Tivoli, 
till it receives the Albula; after which, there are 

Near the bottom of the eminence on which 
Tivoli ſtands, are the ruins of the magnificent 


villa of Adrian, which comprehended an immenſe 


collection of buildings for various purpotes. Every 


quarter of the world contributed to adorn it; and 


11s ſpoils have ſince formed the principal orna- 
ments of the Campadoglio, the Vatican, and dif- 


ferent palaces of the Roman princes. It is ſaid 


to have been three miles in length, and one in 


breadth ; but its preſent ruins do not cover a 
guarter of that extent. 


The town of Tivoli, the ancient Tibur, is 


now wretchedly mean. Even in the reign of 
Auguſtus, it had much declined from its ancient 
profperity. It was, however, a favourite reſi- 
dence with many of the, great men of Rome, 


among the reft, Julius Cæſar and Caius Caſius, 
| had villas here, with many other illuftrious 


names. The ruins of the villa of the celebrated 


patron of learning, Macenas, whote name is be- 


come proverbial, for the patronage he aftorded to 
the literati, are ſtill to be ſeen on the ſouth fide 


of the Anio. Horace has rendered this ſpot im- 


mortal; and his own ſeat was at no great diſ- 
tance, though antiquaries are divided about its 
precite fituation. 
| The river Anio, which flows from the Apen- 
nines, fifty miles above Tivoli, glides through a 
plain till it comes near that town, when it is con- 
ned by two hills, covered with groves, ſuppoſed 
to have been the refidence of the Sybil Albunia. 
There is ſtill a temple here, ſuppoſed to have been 
| | dedicated 
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The houſe is in the fineſt ſtyle of architecture; and 
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dedicated to her; the proportions of which are 
as happy as its ſituation. Near this ſpot is the 
famous caſcade of Tivoli ; 10 much celebrated by 
all travellers. 

Another grand ornament of Tivoli, is the villa 
Eſtenſe, belong to the Duke of Modena. It was 
built by Hippolitus of Efte, Cardinal of Ferrara. 


there are many whimſical water-works 1n the 
gardens, which have a grand effe&, though the 
gardens are not in a pure taſte. 

Freſcati is a pleaſant village, on the dedlivity | 
of a hill, about twelve miles from Rome. It is a 
biſhop's ſee, and is always poſſeſſed by one of the 
ſix ſenior cardinals. At preſent it belongs to the 
Cardinal Duke of York, who paſſes the greateſt 
part of his time in the duties and ceremonies of 
religion, and is little known, except by thoſe who 
enjoy his bounty. 

The villa Aldobrandini, called alſo Belvedere, 
is one of the moſt remarkable ſeats in this vici- 
nity. Its ſituation is extremely fine, and its ac- 
companiments are in the firſt ſtyle of ſplendor. 
Over a ſaloon, near the grand caſcade, is the ſub- 
ſequent inſcription : 


HUC EGO MIGRAVI MUS15 COMITATUS APOLLO, 
HIC DELPHI, HIC HELICON, Hic MIHI DELOR ERIT. 


The walls are adorned with a repreſe ntation of N mura! 
Apollo and the Muſes; and ſome of that god's WW eati 
adventures are painted in freſco by Domenichino. I ers, 

The other moſt diſtinguiſhed villas in the 
neighbourhood of Freſcati, are thoſe of Ludovill 
and Taverna, The laſt is the fineſt aud beſt fur- 
Hiſhed of any near Rome, Th 

The 
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The ancient Tuſculum is ſuppoſed to have oc- 
cupied the ſpot where Freſcati is now built; and 
zàhbout àa mile and a half diſtant, was the Tuſculan 
villa of Cicero, at a place now called the Grotto 
Ferrata. Some Greek monks, of the order of St. 
Bafil, flying from the perſecutions of the Saracens, 
in the eleventh century, built a convent here, 
and ftill perform the ſervice in the Greek tongue. 

They returned from viſiting this charming 
place, by Genſano, Marino, La Riccia, and Caftel 
Gondolfo. All theſe villages and villas communi- 
cate by fine walks and avenues of lofty trees, 
roy intermingled branches form a continued 

ade, BY 

Near the village of Caſtel Gondolfo, is the Bar- 
barini villa, within the gardens of which are the 
ruins of an immenſe palace, built by the emperor 
Domitian. There is alſo a charming walk, about 
a mile long, by the ſide of the Lake of Albano, 
as. far as tl town of that name. The lake is an 
oval, of about ſeven or eight miles in circumfe- 
' rence, whoſe margin is finely adorned with groves 
and trees of various tints, beautifully reflected 
from the tranſparent boſom of the water. 

The grand ſcale on which the beauties of na- 
ture appear in Switzerland and the Alps, are al- 
moſt too vaſt for the pencil; but among the tweet 


r. bills and valleys of Italy, her features are brought 

nearer the eye, and appear in all the bloom of 
j of rural lovelineſs. Hence Tivoli, Albano, and Freſ- 
as cati, are the favourite abodes of landſcape-paint- 
no. ers, who travel into Italy for improvement. No- 
the thing, indeed, can exceed the beautitul aflem- 
my diage of natural charms to be ſeen in this vicinity. 
ur- 


Having taken a final leave of Rome, our tra- 
yellers proceeded to Florence. This is, unqueſ- 


tionably 
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tionably, a very beautiful city. Independent of 
the churches and palaces, the architecture of the 
houſes, in general, is in a good taſte; the ſtreets 1 
are remarkably clean, and paved with large broad ö 
ſtones. Y; | in 
Florence is divided into two parts, by the river ˖ 
Arno, over which are four bridges, in ſight of F 
each other. That called the Ponte Della Trinita, 1 
a 
5 


is uncommonly elegant. It is conſtructed of 
white marble, and ornamented with four beauti- 
ful ſtatues, repreſenting the four ſeaſons. The 
quays, the buildings on each ſide, and the bridges, ac 
render that part of Florence, which is bounded | 
by the river, by far the moſt ſuperb. 25 

This city has been equally diſtinguiſhed by a 
ſpirit of commerce and the fine arts; particulariy 
while it was under the influence of the Medici fa- 
mily. In no part of Italy are there fo many villas as 
in this vicinity, and even the habitations of the 
peaſants are diſtinguiſhed for neatneſe and con- 
venience. The peaſants have a look of health and 
contentment ; and the natural beauty of the Ita- 
lian countenance is neither ditgraced by dirt, nor 
deformed by miſery, The women are more 
handſome than in other parts of Italy, and dress 
in a very attractive and becoming manner. 

The country, all round, is divided into ſmall 
farms, with a neat houſe on each. Tuſcany pro- 

| duces a conſiderable quantity of corn, as well as 
excellent wine, and great quantities of filk. 

Our travellers patled generally two hours eve- 
ry morning in the famous gallery of Florence. In 
Dr. Moore's opinion, one of the molt intereſting 
parts of it, is the ſeries of Roman emperors from 
Julius Cæſar to Gallienus, with a conſiderable 
number of their emprefles arranged opp to 

them. 
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them. This ſeries is almoſt complete; and 
wherever the buſt of an emperor is wanting, the 
place is ſupplied by that of ſome other diſtin- 
gniſhed Roman. 
The gallery is ſacred to art, and every produc- 
tion which ſhe avows bas a right to a place here. 
Among the noble ſpecimens of ancient ſculpture, 
ſome of the works of Michael Angelo are juſtly 
admitted. His Bacchus and Faunus have been 
preferred by ſome to the antique. 
The beautiful head of Alexander 1s univerſally 
admired by the virtuoſi; though they differ in 
reſpect to the expreſſion the ſculptor meant to 
impreſs. The unfiniſhed buſt of M. Brutus, by 
Michael Angelo, admirably portrays the deter- 
wrong firmneſs of character belonging to that 
vero 
The Arrotino, or Whetter, attracts ts notice 
of every perſon of taſte. Some ſuppole it to re- 
preſent the ſlave who overheard Cataline's conſpi- 
racy, while whetting his knife ; others, that it 
was done for a peaſant, who diſcovered the plot 
concerted by the two ſons of Junias Brutus, for 
the reſtoration of Tarquin. 
The Dancing Faun, the Wreſtlers, the Venus 
Urania, and the Venus Victrix, are in the ſame 
gal apartment; as well as the Venus de Medicis, 
ro- which has been reckoned a model of female 
128 beauty. Dr. Moore, however, does not think 
her equal to her brother Apollo, in the Vatican. 
eve- Ihe latter he ſays appears more than a man; the 
In former only a beautiful woman. 
ing In the ſame room, or the Tribuna, as it is call- 
from Ned, are many valuable curiofities, befides an ad- 
table I mirable collection of pictures by the beſt maſters, 


Beſides. 
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Beſides the Gallery and the Tribuna, there are 
other rooms replete with the works of art and 
nature, whoſe contents are indicated by the 
names they bear: the Cabinet of Arts—of Aſtro- 
nomy—of Natural Hiftory—of Medals—of Por- 
celain—of Antiquities,—and the Saloon of the 
Hermaphrodite, ſo called from the ſtatue which 
divides the admiration of the amateurs with that 
in the Borgheſe villa at Rome. The excellence, 
however, of the execution is diſgraced by the in- 
decency of the ſubje&. 

The large room, called the Gallery of Por- 
traits, is not the leaſt curious in this muſeum. It 
contains the portraits of the moſt celebrated 
painters, who have flouriſhed in Europe for the 
three laſt centuries, all executed by themſelves. 
They amount to above two hundred. 

Though poverty is very general in Italy, our 
author ſays there is leſs miſery than he expected 
to find. This is partly owing to the mildneſs of 
the climate, the fertility of the ſoil, and parti 
to the ſober, religious, and contented habits of 
the people. 

The Italians, who are too idle to work, or who 
cannot find employment, receive great relief from 
the convents. The lower claſſes of tradeſmen are 
neither diligent nor rich, but the little they gain 
is not waſted in intemperance. 

Great part of the lands in Italy belong to the 
religious orders; and their tenants are ſaid to be 
the happieſt of any. The revenues of the con- 
vents are generally well applied, and as they are 
never {ſquandered away by the folly or extrava- 
gance of their members, the monks can have 00 
incitement to ſevere and oppreſſive exactions from 
their peaſantry; a paſſion which never riſes e 
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ſuch a height in a ſociety, where the revenues are 
in common, as in the breaſt of an individual, who 
has the excluſive, benefit of his grinding diſpoſi- 
_: | e 

As the ſubjects of the eccleſiaſtical ſtates are 
perhaps the pooreſt in Italy, this has been imput- 
ed ſolely to the rapacious diſpoſition, ſaid to be 
natural to churchmen ; but our author thinks this 
poyerty may be rather accounted for from the 
nature of the government than from the profet- 
fon of the rulers. e . 

That in all Roman Catholic countries, and par- 
ticularly in Italy, the clergy are too numerous, 
have too much power, and have too great a por- 
tion of the lands, is undeniable. That the com- 
mon people would be in a better ſituation, if ma- 
nutactures and a ſpirit of induſtry could be in- 
troduced among them, is equally true; but even 
3s matters ftand, I cannot help thinking, ſays Dr. 
Moore, that the ſtate of the Italian peaſantry is 
preferable to that of perſons in the fame condi- 
tion, in moſt countries of Enrope. They are nei- 
ther beaten by their ecclefiaſtical lords, as thoſe 
of Germany are; nor are their children torn 
irom them, to be ſacrificed to the pomp, avarice, 
or ambition of ſome military deſpot. . FE 

Befides the converſaziones, which are common 
at Florence, with other towns in Italy, a number 
of the nobility meet here every day at a houſe 
called the Caſſino. This ſociety is elected by 
ballot, and pretty much reſembles the London 
dubs, They play at billiards, cards, or other 
va- Names; or continue in converſation, according to 
no Mir different taſtes. 
on MW The opcra at Florence is a place where people 
; to” quality pay and receive viſits, and converſe as 
aol Vor. XIX. N freely 
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freely as at the Caſſino. This occafions a con- 
tinual paſſing and repaſſing to and from the 
boxes. Sometimes, however, they play at cards, 
and pay little attention to the muſic or the per- 
formers. 5 . 
On the evenings on which there is no opera, it 

is uſual for the genteel company to drive to a 
public walk immediately without the city. Soon 
after the arrival of our travellers at Florence, in 
one of the avenues of this walk, they were ſheyn 
Count Albany“ and his lady. The count at ſub- 
ſequent accidental meetings fixed his eyes ftrong- 
ly on the Duke of Hamilton, as if he meant to 
ſay, obſerves Dr. Moore, © our anceſtors were 
better acquainted.” They neither affected to 
ſhun, nor wiſhed to meet with this unfortunate 
erſopage; wiſely conſidering, that thoſe who 
would treat him with an oftentatious contempt at 
Florence, would have been his moſt abject flatter- 
ers at St. Jamess. Oo 
Our author, in this place, gives an intereſting 
account of ciciſbeiſm, for which the Italians have 
been ſo much ſtigmatized. It ſeems that when 
the French manners began to prevail, and tit 
women were freed from the unnatural reſtraints 
to which they were formerly ſubject, the huſband 
could not emancipate themſelves from jealouſy at 
once ; but agreed, that their wives ſhould go into 
public, under the guidance of a friend of thel! 
own chuſing. Thus it ſoon became univerſal fot 
the women to appear in public, leaning on the 
arms of a man, who, from their frequently whif 
pering together, was called her Ciciſbeo. It was 
ſtipulated, at the ſame time, that the lady whit 


The late pretender» 
| ab rod 


abroad ſhould converſe with no other man but in 
his preſence, and with his approbation. 


Such appears to have been the origin of the 


cuſtom ; but as it was unlikely that the huſband 
could pleaſe both himſelf and his wife in the 
choice of a humble attendant, by degrees, the 


latter attached herſelf to ſome perſon for whom 


ſhe had a friendſhip ; and it would be uncharit- 
able to ſuppoſe that their connection is always carri- 
ed farther: the reputation of ſome women, indeed, 
is ſo high, even in Italy, that even ſuſpicion does 
not glance at an impropriety in their conduct. 


At preſent, the ciciſbeo viſits the lady at her 
toilet, and having fixed the plan for paſſing the 
evening, retires before dinner. After dinner, he 
Wl returns to conduct the lady to the public walk, 
0 


her wants, with the utmoſt aſſiduĩity. The huſ- 
band is generally engaged in a ſimilar manner; 
and both reſign their charges, when the buſineſs 


of the evening is over. 

ve The ciciſbeo, in many inſtances, is a poor rela- 
en tion or humble friend, who is happy to be admit- 
beg ted into all the ſocieties, and to be carried about 
nv to public diverſions, as an appendage to the lady. 
ne It muſt, however, be admitted there are others of 
' 08h a different ſtamp, whoſe appearance is ſufficient 
008 to make a man jealous ; but it is probable. there 
ys are infamous compromiſes in Italy as well as in 


other countries. | 


criminal, moſt Engliſhmen, ſays Dr, Moore, will 
be aſtoniſhed that men ſhould ſpend ſo much of 
their time in the company of women. This, 
[lowever, will appear leſs ſurpriſing, when they 
collect that the Italian nobility dare not inter- 

N2 meddle 
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But whether the connection be innocent or 
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meddle with politics; have no employment in B 
the army or navy; nor are attached to hunting 
or drinking, Gaming and ſociety are their only 
diverſions; and ſurely, in ſuch a ſituation, nothin 
can fo effectually ſoothe the cares, and beguile 
the tediouſneſs of life, as the company of an 
agreeable woman. 'Though the intimacy thould 
never exceed the limits of friendſhip, there is 
ſomething more flattering and agreeable in it 
than in. male friendſhips: it gives a ſoftneſs to 
the manners, and a delicacy to the way of think- 
ing, which cannot be acquired from afloGiating. 
with their own ſex. PE | 

To attempt a deſcription of the churches, pa- 
laces, . and other public buildings of Florence, 
would carry us too far; ſuffice it to ſay, that few 
cities in Europe, of its fize, afford a finer field of 
entertainment to thoſe who are attached to ſuch 
ſtudies. 5 ä 

The chapel of St. Lorenzo, is perhaps the fineſt, 
and moſt expenſive, ſtructure that ever was raiſed 
for the dead. It is incruſted with precious ſtones, 
and adorned by ſculpture. Mr. Addiſon remark- 
ed, that this chapel advanced ſo ſlowly, that it 
was not impoſſible the Medici family might be- 
come extinct before it was finiſhed. This has 
actually taken place: the Medici family is ex. 
tinct, and yet the chapel is not finiſhed. _ 

The Palazzo Pitti, where the great duke reſides, 
ſtands on the oppoſite fide of the Arno from the 
gallery. The furniture is rich and curious, pal- 
ticularly ſome tables of Florentine work, which 
are much admired. The walls of the imperial 
chamber are painted in freſco by various artiſts, in 
allegorical ſubjects, to the honour of Lorenzo of 
Medicis, the Magnificent, 


From 
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From Florence our travellers proceeded for 
Bologna, and had the good fortune to be preſent 
on the day when the academy diſtributes the 
prizes for the beſt ſpecimens and deſigns in paint- 
ing, ſculpture, and architecture. A panegyric on 
the fine arts was pronounced by one of the pro- 
feſſors, who took that opportunity of ſcattering 
incenſe on every perſon who had power or influ- 
ence in the ſtate, | 

On their way to Milan, they made a ſhort ſtop 
at Modena, the capital of the duchy of that 
name. This town contains about twenty thou- 
ſand inhabitants. The ftreets are in general 
wide, ſtraight, and adorned with porticoes. 

Modena is ſurrounded by a fortification, and 
farther ſtrengthened by a citadel. It was anci- 
ently rendered famous for the ſiege which Deci- 


mas Brutus ſuſtained here againſt Mark Antony. 
a They next proceeded to Parma, a beautiful and 

well fortified town, with broad regular ſtreets, 
, and well built houſes. This town is divided into 
4 


two unequal parts by the little river Parma, which 
loſes itſelf in the Po, ten or twelve miles from 
Parma. The theatre is the largeſt in Europe; 
yet a whiſper on the ſtage is heard all over this 
ve ¶ immenſe building. . 
Several of the churches here are ornamented 


* the pencil of Correggio, particularly the cupo- 

la of the cathedral. The famous picture of the 
des Virgin, by this artiſt, in which Mary Magdalen 
the and St. J erome are introduced, has been thought 
pa" Ito unite, in a ſupreme degree, the various beauties 


of the art. Our author, however, could not ſee 
half the beauties in it which amateurs had point- 
d out; and indeed he ſeems to think it has as 
nany defects as excellences. 


N 3 0 
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The duchies of Modena, Parma, and Placen- li 
tia, are extremely fertile. The ſoil is naturally a 
rich, and the climate being more moiſt than in 
many parts of Italy, the paſturage is green and ki 
- Juxuriant. The road runs over a continued ta 


plain, divided by rows of trees, from whoſe ou 
branches the vines hang in beautiful feſtoons. 

The peaſants have a neat, contented, and cheer - me 
ful appearance; and the women ſhew ſome at- in 
tention to the ornaments of dreſs, which is ſeldom be 

found to be the caſe amidſt opprethve poverty, ſet 
Notwithſtanding the fertility of the environs, WW ma 
the town of Placentia itſelf is but thialy inhabit- tor 
ed, and ſeems in a ſtate of decay. Except the du- WI be: 
cal palace, ſome pictures in the churches, and two WI boy 
bronze equeſtrian ſtatues before the town-houſe, WM tio! 
there are few objects of curioſity in this place. ; 
Their next ſtage was Milan, which is the largeſt WM rop 
city in Italy except Rome, though not half ſo po- ed 
pulous as Naples. 3 | gui 
The cathedral ſtands in the centre of the city, ner; 
and after St. Peter's, is the moſt conſiderable few. 
building in Italy. It was begun four hundred try. 
yeats ago, yet a conſiderable number of men ate F 
ſtill employed on it, either in completing the ori ticle 
ginal plan, or in repairing the injuries of time. WM nor 
No church in chriftendom is more loaded, o abſt 
rather disfigured, with ornaments. The numbeſ chat 
of marble ſtatues, both within and without, Dr. 


prodigious. The whole pile is of ſolid marble cove 
and ſapported by fifty columns, each eighty- fou rem; 
feet high. The four pillars under the cupola WF man 
twenty-eight feet in circumference. By much ti = 
fineſt ſtatue is that of St. Bartholomew. He 2M of L 
pears flayed, and his kin bangs round his * thoſe 

my cut 
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like a ſaſh, in the moſt degage manner imagin- 
\able. | WEE pt. 
The treaſury belonging to this church is rec- 
koned the richeſt in Italy after Loretto. It con- 
tains many jewels, relics, and curioſities of vari- 
ous kinds. * 1 . 
The Ambroſian library is ſaid to be one of the 
moſt valuable collections of books and manuſcripts 
in Europe. It is open for ſtudents a certain num- 
ber of hours every day. In the adjotning mu- 
ſeum are a conſiderable number of pictures and 
: many curiofities, Among others, a human ſkele- 
bon, ſaid to belong to a Milaneſe lady of great 
„beauty, who, by her laſt will, directed that her 
bones ſhould be placed here for the contempla- 
tion of poſterity. 8 
There is no place in Italy, or perhaps in Eu- 
rope, where ſtrangers are more hoſpitably receiv- 
ed than at Milan. A natural politeneſs diſtin- 
gaiſhes the nobility of this duchy; and the ge- 
neral character of the inhabitants has perhaps 
fewer thades than in any other part of the coun- 
try. | 
Fertile as this country is, and abounding in ar- 
ticles of exportation, trade is neither encouraged, 
nor even allowed to expand itſelf. There are ſtill 
abſurd prejudices againſt the character of a mer- 
chant; and perhaps there is little probability, ſays 
Dr. Moore, that the inhabitants of Milan will re- 
cover this unfortunate turn of mind, while they 
remain under German dominion, and adopt Ger- 
man 1deas, | | 
* Why are the inhabitants of the rich plains 
of Lombardy,” continues he, © leſs opulent than 
thoſe of the ſteril mountains of Switzerland? Be- 
caute freedom, whole influence is more benign 


than 


_ 
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than ſun-ſhine and zephyrs, who covers the rug. | 
ged rock with foil, drains the fickly ſwamp, and Wl ?" 


clothes the brown heath in verdure; who dreſſes 0 
the labourer's face with ſmiles, and makes him be. 
Hold his increaſing family with delight and exult- mo 
ation: - Freedom has abandoned the fertile fields cou 
of Lombardy, and dwells among the mountains As 
of Switzerland.” _ . of t 
They left Milan at midnight, and arrived at and 
Turin next evening. All the approaches to that A 
city are magnificent. It is fituated at the foot men 
of the Alps, in a fine plain, watered by the Po. thro 
Moſt of the ſtreets are well built, uniform, and WM”): © 
clean, The Strada di Po, the fineſt and largeſt f, 
in the city, is adorned with porticoes. The four with 
gates are highly ornamental ; and the fortifica- H. 
tions are regular, and in perfect order. choſe 
The royal palace and gardens diſplay neatneſ Fran 
rather than magnificence. The furniture, how- he ac 
ever, is rich and elegant; and the decorations, le F. 
conſiſting of pictures, ſtatues, and antiquities, are Their 
of great value. 5 | Wat 
The royal family are great obſervers of eti- de, 
quette: all their movements are uniform and in; Of his 
variable. Our travellers had the ſatisfaction of Iriend 
ſeeing them at maſs; but as the Duke of Hamil- N tc 
ton was impatient to reach England, he declined i Aft. 
being preſented at court, and ſtopped only two 3 D 
days at the capital of Sardinia. am 


Proceeding on their route, they reached Nova- 
lezza, at the bottom of Mount Cenis, where their 
carriages were taken to pieces, and delivered (0 
the muletteers to be carried to Lanebourg. The) 
rode up this mountain with great eaſe, and found 
on the top a fine verdant plain. They halted a 
an inn, called Santa Croce, where Piedmont * 

all 
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tout, caught from a neighbouring lake. 


mountain, they diſmiſſed their mules, and had re- 
courſe to ſome Alpine chairs, carried by men. 
As they jogged, zig-zag, according to the courſe 
of the road, they laughed and ſung all the way, 
and ſeemed happier than thoſe they carried, 

Arriving at Lanebourg, they put the ſcattered 
members of their carriages together, and paſſing 
through Aiguebelle, Montmelian, and Chamber- 
ry, came to Geneva. Here Dr. Moore made ſome 
ſtay, and ſeems to have left the Geneveſe at laſt 
with extreme regret. 

Having been frequently, he ſays, at Lyons, he 

choſe on this occation to return to Paris by 
Franche Comté and Champagne. At Beſançon 
he accidentally found his lively friend the Marquis 
de F. with whom he had been fo intimate in Paris. 
Their meeting was extremely agreeable to both, 
and though the marquis was indiſpoſed with an 
ague, he entertained our traveller with a recital 
of his different adventures, and thoſe of their 
Iriends, ſince their laſt parting, with all the viva- 
uty for which the French are diſtinguiſhed. 
After an agreeable journey by Gray, Langres, 
and Troyes, they arrived at Paris, where they had 
de happineſs to renew their old friendſhips, and 
contract ſome freth ones, 
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and Savoy begins, and were regaled with fried 


When they arrived at the north ſide of the 
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TRAVELS IN 
THE UNITED STATES 
AMERICA, 
| PERFORMED IN 1788, BY 


]. P. BRISSOT DE WARVILLE. 


| Hon rapid career of revolution which Briſſot 
ran, ſoon brought him to the goal. We will 
leave it to impartial poſterity, to appreciate his 
merits, or his faults; but we cannot help thinx- 
ng, that his travels will be read with fome inte- 
reſt, even by thoſe, who join with us in reprobat- 
ing many of the principles he defends, and the 
auſe for which he ſuffered, _ 

Seeing with the eyes of a prejudiced republican, 
the government of America appeared bordering 
on perfection, and nothing but happinefs was to 
be found among the people. All her inſtitutions 
vere wiſe and humane, and all her rulers actuated 
by patriotic views alone. How often do illuſions 
Plume the form and colour that ſait our preſent 
fancy, and fallacious novelties triumph over folid 
experience! All human inftitutions partake of 
error and imperfection: the beſt cannot make 
an happy; without perſonal virtue; the worſt 
ave ſome beauties, or adyantages, which arc 
Niſſed, as ſoon as removed. 


The 
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The object of Briſſot, in the following travels oc 
was to make remarks on the political, civil, and WW jo 
military ſtate of the United States of Ameria pr 
and to report them to his friend M. Claviere, 

which he has done in a ſeries of letters, in a very fit 
animated ſtyle. 7 be 


As we neither adopt his principles, nor are re. far 
ſponſible for his arguments, we permit him to Wl ſel 
appear in his own character, and only lop off his 
excreſcences, and connect his obſervations. Mi 

He arrived at Havre de Grace on the 3d of the 
June 1788, and ſoon after embarked for Ametica, WM wit 

I ſhall not deſcribe, ſays he to his correſpondent, WM bod 
the cities and countries which I have paſſed on my WW mat 
way to Havre. My imagination was too full of the WW croy 
diſtreſſing ſpectacle wasleaving behind; my mind Wi ger, 
was thronged with with too many cares and fears, T 
to be able to make obſervations. I was inſenfible WM treat 
to all the ſcenes which preſented themſelves tome WM lane: 

The fields of Normandy, eſpecially the canton derin 
of Caux, diſplay a great variety of culture. ID eit) 
houſes of the peaſants, better built, and better likes 
lighted than thoſe of Picardy and Beauce, an- formi 
nounce the eaſe which generally reigns in thi hing 
province. The peaſants are well clad. The head ith 
dreſs of the women of Caux is fingular ; the c a f 
is in the form of a pyramid, the bair turned bach be ſh 
conſtrained, plaiftered with powder and grealoterce, 
and covered with tinfil, which always distigureegarq 


fimple vature. 
The Norman peaſants As that air of content 
ment and independence which is obſervable i 
thoſe of the Auſtrian Flanders; that calm and ope 
countenance, an infallible gn of the happy me 
diocrity, the moral goodnefs and the dignity 0 
man. If ever France mall be governed by a fit 
— conſtitudios 
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conſtitution, no province is better ſituated, or en- 
joys more means to arrive at a high degree of 
proſperity. . 7 
Bolbec and Bottes, near Havre, contain ſome 
ſituations quite pictureſque and delicious for the 
hermitage of a philoſopher, or the manſion of a 
family who ſeek their happineſs within them- 
ſelves, - VVV | 
[ fled from Rouen as from all great towns. 
Miſery dwells there at the fide of opulence. You 
| there meet a numerous train of wretches covered 
with rags, with ſallow complexions and deformed 
bodies. Every thing announces that there are 
mauufactories in that town; that is to ſay, a 
crowd of miſerable beings, who periſh with hun- 
ger, to enable others to ſwim in opulence, _ 
The merchants at Havre complain much of the 
treaty of commerce between France and Eng- 
land*; they think it at leaft premature, confi- 
dering our want of a conftitution, and the ſuperi- 
onty of the Engliſh induſtry. They complain 
likewiſe, that the merchant was not conſulted in 
forming it, I endeavoured to conſole them, by 
laying, that the conſequences of this treaty, joined 
ith other circumſtances, would doubtleſs lead 
0 a free conſtitution; which, by knocking off 
he ſhackles from the French induſtry and com- 
erce, would enable us to repair our loſſes, With 
egard to the indifference of the miniſtry in con- 
ulting the merchants, I convinced them, that it 


alle 
this 


enges as much the reſult of ſervile fear, and want 
le i public ſpirit in the merchants, as of the prin - 
dope ples of an unlimited monarchy, 

Y me | 


4 This treaty ſhewed the ſuperior abilities of Lord Auk- 
id in commercial negotiation. 


Fel, XIX. 1 Havre 


* * * * 
Yoo 
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- Havre 1s, next to Nantz and Bordeaux, the moſt. 
conſiderable place for the ſlave trade. Many 
rich houfes in this city owe their fortunes to this | 
infamous trafic, which. increaſes inftead of dimi- t 
niſhing. There is, at preſent, a great demand for p 
{laves in the colonies, occafioned by the augmen- 1 
tation of the demand for ſugar, coffee, and cotton 


in Europe. Is it true then, that wealth increaſes? WM : 

You may believe it, perhaps, if you look into el 

England; but the interior parts of France give tr 
no ſuch idea. 1 © ol 

Our negro traders believe, that were it not ſor WW m 


the conſiderable premiums given by the govern- 

ment, this trade could not ſubſift ; becauſe the WI at 
Englith ſell their flaves at a much lower price Tan 
than the French. I have many of theſe details ca. 
from an American captain, who 1s well acquaint- we 
ed with the Indies, and with Africa, He aflures liſſ 
me, that the negroes are, in general, treated much 
better on board the French than the Engliſh 
ſhips. And, perhaps, this is the reaſon why the} 


French cannot ſupport a concurrence with the WE. be 
Engliſh, who nourith them worſe, and expend MI wor 
| Rk the 

I ſpoke with ſome of theſe merchants of the I 
ſocieties formed in America, England, and France, WW for 
for the abolition of this horrid commerce. They WW Uni 
did not know of their exiſtence, and they con-: very 
dered their efforts as the movements of a blind wit! 
and dangerous enthufiaſm. Filled with old pre-MF vout 
judices, they ceaſed not to repeat to me, that tne of t 
culture of ſugar could not be carried on, but 5 C4 


the blacks, and by black ſlaves. The whites, the faile 
ſay, cannot undertake it, on account of the e utte 
treme heat; and no work can be drawr out of th 


4 is h 


blacks, but by the force of the whip. 


* 
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To this objection, as to twenty others, which I 
have heard a hundred times repeated, I oppoſed 
the victorious anſwers which this diſcuſſion has 
provoked : but I converted nobody. Intereſt ſtill 
ſpeaks too high; and it is not enough inſtructed. 

Theſe French merchants have confirmed to me 
a fact, which the fociety in London has announc- 
ed to us; it is, that the Engliſh carry on this 
trade under the name of French houſes, and thus 
obtain the premiums which the French govern- 
ment gives to this commerce. 8 

I mentioned to them an eſtabliſhment formed 
at Sierra Leona, to cultivate ſugar by free hands, 
and extend their culture and civilization in Afrt- 
ca. They anſwered me, that this ſettlement 
would not long ſubſiſt; that the French and Eng- 
liſh merchants viewed it with an evil eye, and 
would employ force to deſtroy their riſing colony “*. 

Theſe merchants appeared to me to have more 
prejudice than inhumanity; and that if they could 

be told of a new commerce more advantageous, it 
would not be difficult to induce them to abando 
the ſale of the wretched Africans, ; 

[ ſee in this port, one of thoſe packets deſtined 
for the correſpondence between France and the 
United States, and afterwards employed in the 
very uſeleſs and expenſive royal correſpondence 
with our iflands;—a ſyſtem adopted only to fa- 
vour, at the public expence, ſome of the creatures 
of the miniſtry. This ſhip, called Marechal de 
Caſtries, was built in America, and is an excellent 
failer. This is the beſt anſwer to all the fables 
uttered at the office of marine at - Verſailles, 


This infernal project has ſucceeded ; but the triumph, it 
is hoped, will not be long. | | 


O2 againſt 
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againſt the American timber, and the . 
conſtruction. 
Adieu, the wind is fair, and we are on the point 
of embarking. I am impatient; for every ching 
here afflicts me; even the accents of patriotiſm are 
alarming and ſuſpicious. Such is the fatal influence 
of arbitrary governments: they ſever all connec- 
tions, t hey ci amp confidence, induce ſuſpicion, and, 
ofconſequence, force men of liberty and ſenſibility 
to ſequeſter themſelves, to be wretched, or to live 
in eternal fear. For fix mouths I have not ſeen a 
A new face, that bas not given me ſuſpicion, This 
ſituation is too violent for me—in a-few hours 

my breaſt will be at eaſe, my foul will be quiet. 
On the 30th of July, I landed at Boſton. With 
what 3 joy did I leap to this ſhore of liberty! 1 
was weary of the ſea; and the fight of trees and 
towns, and even of men, gives a delicious refreſh- 
ment to eyes fatigued with the deſert of the ocean, 
I flew from deſpotiſm, and came at laſt to enjoy. 
the ſpectacle of liberty, among a people where 
nature, education, and habit had engraved the 
equality of rights, With what pleaſure did ! 
contemplate this town! How I delighted to 
wander up and down that long ſtreet, whoſe fim- 
ple houſes of wood, border the magnificent chan- 
nel of Boſton, and whoſe full ſtores offered me 
all the productions of the continent which I had 
quitted! How I enjoyed the activity of the mer- 
chants, the artiſans, and the ſailors! It was not 
the noiſy vortex of Paris; it was not the unquiet, 
_ eager mien of my countrymen; ; it was the ſimple, 
dignified air of men, who are conſcious of libertj, 
and who ſee in all men their brothers and thelr 
equals. Every thing in this ſtreet bears the marks 
of a town till in its ne but which, even 0 
15 
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its infancy, enjoys a great proſperity. I thought 
myſelf in that Salentum, of which the lively pen- 
cil of Fenelon has left us ſo charming an image. 
But the proſperity of this new Salentum was not 
the work of one man, of a king, or a miniſter; 
it is the fruit of liberty, that mother of induſtry. 
Every thing is rapid, every thing great, every 
thing durable with her. Boſton is juſt riſing from 


the devaſtations of war, and its commerce is flou- 
riſhing; its manufaRures, productions, arts, and 


ſciences, offer a number of curious and intereſting 
obſervations, © oh | | 

The manners of the people are not exactly the 
ſame as deſcribed by former travellers. You no 


| longer meet here that Preſbyterian - aufterity, 


which interdicted all pleaſures, even that of 
walking; which forbade travelling on Sunday, 
which perſecuted men whoſe opinions were dif- 
ferent from their own. The Bofionians unite 
fimplicity of morals with that French politeneſs 
and delicacy of manners which render virtue 
more amiable. They are hoſpitable to ſtrangers, 


and obliging to friends; they are tender huſbands, - 


fond and almoſt idolatrous parents, and kind maſ- 
ters. Muſic, which their teachers formerly pro- 
{cribed as a diabolic art, begins to make part of 
their education. This art, it is true, is ſtill in its 
infancy; but the young novices who exerciſe it, 
are ſo gentle, ſocomplaiſant, and ſo modeſt, that the 
proud perfection of art gives no plcafure equal to 
what they afford. God grant that the Boſtonian 


women may never, like thoſe of France, acquire 


the malady of perfection in this art! It is never 
| attained, but at the expence of the domeſtic 


Mrtues. | 
O 3 The 


3 
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I The young women here enjoy the liberty they 
do in England, that they did in Geneva, when 
morals were there, and the republic exifted; 
and they do not abuſe it. Their frank and ten- 
der hearts have nothing to fear from the perfidy 
of men. Examples of this perfidy are rare; the 
vows of love are believed; and love always re. 
ſpects them, or ſhame follows the guilty. 

The Boſtonian mothers are reſerved ; their air 
1s, however, frank, good, and communicative, 
Entirely devoted to their families, they are oceu- 
pied in rendering their huſbands happy, and in 

9 training their children to virtue. _ 

ia The law denounces heavy penalties againſt 
| adultery ; but this law has ſcarcely ever been 
called into execution. It is becauſe families are 
happy; and they are pure becauſe they are happy. 

Neatneſs without luxury, is a charaQtriftic 
feature of this purity of manners; and this neat- 
neſs is ſeen every where at Boſton, in their drels, 
in their houſes, and in their churches. Nothing 
is more charming than an inſide view of a church 
on Sunday. The good cloth coat covers the man, 
calicoes and chintzes dreſs the women and chil- 
dren, without being ſpoiled by thoſe gewgaws, 
which whim and caprice have added to them 
among our women. 

I ſhall never call to mind without emotion, the 
pleaſure I had one day, in hearing the reſpectable 
Mr. Clarke, ſucceſſor to the learned Dr. Chaun- 
cey, the friend of mankind. I remarked in this 
anditory, the exterior of that eaſe and content 
ment of which I have ſpoken ; that collected 
calmneſs, reſulting from the habit of gravity, and 
the conſcious preſence of the Almighty ; . re 

ligions 
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ligious decency, which is equally diſtant from gro- 
velling idolatry, and from the light and wanton 
airs of thoſe Europeans, who go to a church as to 
a theatre. EE | | 


Spectatum veniunt, ventunt ſpeQantur ut ipſæ. 


But, to crown my happineſs, Isſaw none of 
thoſe livid wretches, covered with rags, who in 
Europe, ſoliciting our compaſſion at the foot of 
the altar, ſeem to bear teſtimony againſt our huma- 
nity, and the order of ſociety. 'The diſcourſe, the 
prayer, the worſhip, every thing, bore the ſame 
ſimplicity. The ſermon breathed the beſt mo- 
rality, and it was heard with attention. 

The excellency of this morality characterizes 
almoſt all the ſermons of all the ſe&s through 
the continent. The miniſters rarely ſpeak dog- 
mas: univerſal tolerance, the child of American 
independence, has baniſhed the preaching of dog- 
ms, which always leads to diſcuſſion and quar- 
rels. 

This tolerance is unlimited at Boſton; a town 
formerly witneſs of ſevere perſecutions, eſpecially 
againſt the Quakers. Juſt Heaven ! how 1s it 
polfible there can exiſt men believing ſincerely in 
God, and yet barbarous enough to inflict death on 
perſons who feel it their duty to think differently. 
Every one at preſent worſhips God in his own 


iun- Ml "ay, at Boſton. Anabaptiſts, Methodiſts, Qua- 
this lers, and Catholics, profeſs openly their opinions: 
tent- and all offices of government, places and emolu- 
edded ments, are equally open to all ſeats. Virtue and 
and talents, and not religious opinions, are the teſts of 

at re public confidence. 
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| The miniſters of different ſects live in ſuch har- 
mony, that they ſupply each other's places when 
any one is detained from his pulpit. _ 
On ſeeing men think ſo differently on matters 
of religion, and yet poſſeſs ſuch virtues, it may be 
concluded, that one may be very honeſt, and be- 
lieve, or not believe, in ſome dogmas of the Ro- 
miſh church. They have concluded that it is beſt 
to tolerate each other, and that this is the wor- 
ſhip moſt agreeable to God. 
Before this opinion was ſo general among them, 
they had eſtabli ſhed another: it was, the neceſſity 
of reducing divine worſhip to the greateſt ſimpli- 
city, to diſconnect it from all its ſuperſtitious 
ceremonies, which gave it the appearance of ido- 
try. In the country, the church has a glebe; in 
town, the miniſters live on collections made each 
Sunday in the church, and the rents of pews. 
Since the ancient puritan auſterity has diſap- 
peared, you are no longer ſurpriſed to fee a game 
of cards introduced among theſe good Preſbyte- 
rians. When the mind is tranquil in the enjoy- 
ment of competence and peace, it is natural to 
occupy it in this way, eſpecially in a countij 
where there is no theatre, where men make it not 
a buſineſs to pay court to the women, where the) 
read few books, and cultivate ſtill leſs the fc: 
ences. This taſte for cards is certainly unhapp) 
in a republican ſtate. The habit of them con. 
tracts the mind, prevents the acquiſition of uſeful 
knowledge, leads to idleneſs and di ſſipation, am 
gives birth to every malignant paſſion, Happil) 
it is not very conſiderable in Boſton : you ſes 
here no fathers of families riſking their whol 
fortunes in it. om | 


'There 


” 
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There are many clubs at Boſton, M. Chaſtellux 
ſpeaks of a particular club held once a week. I 
was at it ſeveral times, and was much pleaſed 
with their politeneſs to ſtrangers, and the know- 
ledge diſplayed in their converſation. There is 


by that name, ſerves as an exchange. 


ants of theſe towns, conſiſts in little parties for the 


country, among families and friends. The prin- 


cipal expence of the parties, eſpecially after din- 


ner, is tea, In this, as in their whole manner of 


living, the Americans in general reſemble the 

Engliſh. Punch, warm and cold, before dinner ; 
excellent beef, and Spaniſh and Bordeaux wines, 
cer their tables, always ſolidly and abundantly 

ſerved, Spruce beer, excellent cyder, and Phila- 
; delphia porter, precede the wines. This porter 18 
e equal to the Englith : the mauufacture of it ſaves 
e. uaſt tribute formerly paid to the Engliſh induſ- 
-u. The ſame may ſoon be ſaid with reſpect to 
o beeſe. I have often found American cheeſe 
by qual to the beſt Cheſhire of England, or the Roc- 
not ert of France. This may with truth be ſaid of 
hey hat made on a farm on Elizabeth Iſland, belong- 
{ci sto the reſpectable Governor Bowdoin, 
97 After the Americans had ſecured their inde- 
52 ſendence, they determined to rival their mother- 
fell antry in every thing uſeful, This ſpirit of 
am nulation ſhews itſelſ every where: it has erect- 
ppi Lat Boſton an extenſive glaſs manufactory, be- 
54 (2e Ming to M. Breek and others. | 

This ſpirit of emulation has opened to the Boſ- 

Mans many channals of commerce, which lead 
em to all parts of the globe. 


no coffee-houſe at Boſton, New-York, or Phila- 
delphia. One houſe in each town, that they call. 


One of the principal pleaſures of the inhabit- 


het It 
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and Eflex. | 


It is this ſpirit of emulation, which multiplies 
and brings to perfection ſo many manufaRories of 
cordage in this town; which has erected filatures 
of hemp and flax, proper to occupy young people, 
without ſubje&ing them to be crowded together 
in ſuch numbers as to ruin their health and their 
morals ; proper likewiſe, to occupy that claſs of 
women, whom the long voyages of their ſea-far- 
ing huſbands and other accidents reduce to inoc- 
cupation. , 3 
To this ſpirit of emulation are owing the ma- 
nufactories of ſalt, nails, paper, and paper-hang- 
ings, which are multiplied in this ſtate. The rum 
diſtilleries are on the decline, ſince the ſuppreſ- 
ſion of the ſlave trade, in which this liquor was 
employed, and ſince the diminution of the uſe d 
ſtrong ſpirits by the country people. 
This is fortunate for the human race, and the 
American induſtry will ſoon repair the ſmall lob 
it ſuſtains from the decline of this fabrication af 
poiſons. . 
Maſſachuſetts wiſhes to rival, in manufacture, 
Connecticut and Pennſylvania; ſhe has, like the 
laſt, a ſociety formed for the encouragement 9 
manufactures and induſtry, | | 
The greateſt monuments of the induſtry of th 
ſtate, are the three bridges of Charles, Malden 


| Boſton has the glory of having given the fil 
college or univerlity to the new world, It 
placed on an extenſive plain, four miles from Bd 
ton, at a place called Cambridge; the origin of it 
uſeful inſtitution was in 1636. The imaginatio 
could not fix on a place that conld better unites 
the conditions ellential to a ſeat of educali 


ſufficiently near to Boſton, to enjoy all the "2 
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tages of a communication with Europe and the 
reſt of the world; and ſufficiently diſtant not to 
expoſe the ſtudents to the contagion of licentious 
manners, common in commercial towns. | ; 
The air of Cambridge is pure, and the environs 
charming; offering a vaſt ſpace for the exerciſe of 
the youth. 8 55 1 auÞ a 
The buildings are large, numerous, and well 
diſtributed. But, as the number of the ſtudents 
augments every day, it will be neceflary foon to 
enlarge the eſtabliſhment. The library and ca- 
binet of philofophy, do honour to the inſtitution. 
The firſt contains thirteen thouſand volumes. 


the works'of Racine, of Monteſquien, and the En- 
cyclopædia, where, one hundred and fifty years 
ago, aroſe the ſmoke of the ſavage calumet. _ 

The regulation of the courſe of ſtudies here, is 
nearly the ſame as that at the univerſity of Ox- 
ford. I think it impoſſible but that the laſt re- 
volution muſt introduce a great reform. Free 
men ought to ſtrip themſelves of their prejudices, 
and to perceive, that above all, it is neceſſary to 
de a man and a citizen; and that the ſtudy of 
the dead languages, of a faſtidious philoſophy, 
ought to occupy tew of the moments of a life, 
which might be uſefully employed in ftudies 
more advantageous to the great family of the hu- 
man race. | 1 

Such a change in the ſtudies is more probable, 
% an academy 1s formed at Boſton, compoſed of 
reſpectable men, who cultivate all the ſciences ; 
and who will, doubtleſs, very ſoon point out a 
courſe of education more ſhort, and more ſure in 
lorming good citizens and philoſophers. 


The beart of a Frenchman palpitates on finding = 


— 
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Mr. Bowdoin, prefident of this academy, i 182 
man of univerſal talants. He unites with his pro- 
found erudition, the virtues of a magiſtrate, and 
the principles of a republican politician. His 
conduct has never a on the confidence of 
his fellow citizens. 

But to return to the univerſity of Cambridge 
—Superintended by the reſpectable preſident 
Willard. Among the affociates in the direQion 
of the ſtudies, are diſtinguiſhed, Dr. Wiggleſ- 
worth and Dr, Dexter. The latter is profeſſor of 
natural philoſophy, chemiſtry, and medicine; a 
man of extenſive knowledge, and great modefl. 
He told me, to my great ſatisfaction, that he gave M 
lectures on the experiments of our ſchool of Ys 
chemiſtry. The excellent work of my reſpectable 
maſter, Dr. Fourcroy, was in his hands, which 
taught him the rapid ſtrides that this ſcience has th; 
lately made in Europe. 

In a free country, every thing ought to bear BW Hi. 
the ſtamp of patriotiſm. This patriotiſm, ſo hap- In 
pily diſplayed in the foundation, endowment, and Wl his 
encouragement of this univerſity, appears every u 
year in a ſolemn feaſt celebrated at Cambridge in 7 
honour of the ſciences. This feaſt, which takes 
place once a year in all the colleges of America, mu! 
is called the commencement : it reſembles the exet - com 
ciſes and diſtribution of prizes in our colleges. It I mer 
is a day of joy for Boſton ; almoſt all its inhabit- I mae 
ants aſſemble in Cambridge. The moſt diſtin- Y 
guiſhed of the ſtudents diſplay their talents in We... 
preſence of the public; and theſe exerciſes, which | 
are generally on patriotic ſubjects, are terminated 
by a feaſt, where reign the freeſt gaiety, and the 
moſt cordial fraternity. 
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It is remarked, that, in countries chiefly de- 
voted to commerce, the ſciences are not carried 
to any high degree. This remark applies to Boſ- 
ton. The univerſity certainly contains men of 
worth and learning; but ſcience is not diffuſed 
among the inhabitants of the town. Commerce 
occuf ies all their ideas, turns all their heads, and 
abſorbs all their ſpeculations. Thus you find few 
eſtimable works, and few authors. The expence 
of the firſt volume of the Memoirs of the Acade- 
my of this town, is not yet covered; it is two 
years fince it appeared. Some time fince was 
publiſhed, the HiRory of the late, Troubles in 
Maſſachuſetts; it is very well written. The author 
has found much difficulty to indemnify himſelf 
tor the expence of printing it. 

Poets, for the ſame reaſon, muſt be more rare 
than other writers. They ſpeak, however, of an 
original, but lazy poet, by the name of Allen. 
His verſes are ſaid to be full of warmth and force. 
They mention particularly, a manuſcript poem of 
his on the famous battle of Bunker-hill ; but he 
will not print it. 

They publiſh a magazine here, though the - 

number of gazettes is very confiderable. The 
multiplicity "of gazettes proves the activity of 
commerce, and the taſte for politics and news; the 
merits and multiplicity of literary and political 
magazines are ſigns of the culture of the ſciences. 

You may judge from theſe details, that the arts, 
ticept thoſe that reſpect navigation, do not re- 
ive much encouragement here, The hiftory of 
the Planetarium of Mr. Pope is a proof of it. Mr. 
Pepe is a very ingenious artiſt, occupied in clock- 
making. The machine which be has conſtructed, 
10 Sanger the movement of the heayenly bodies, 
XIX. 1 M would 
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would aftoniſh you, eſpecially when you conſider 
that he has received no fuccour from Europe, and 
very little from books. He owes the whole to 
himſelf; he is the child of nature. Ten years of 
his life have been occupied in perfecting this Pla- 
netarium. He had opened a ſubſcription to re- 
compenſe his trouble; but the ſubſcription was 
never full. 

This diſcouraged artiſt told me one day, that 
he was going to Europe to ſell this machine, and 
to conſtruct others. This country, ſaid he, is too 
poor to encourage the arts, Theſe words “ this 
country is too poor, ſtruck me. I reflected, that 
if they were pronounced in Europe, they might 
lead to wrong ideas of America; for the idea of 


poverty carries that of rags, of hunger; and no 


country is more diſtant from that ſad condition. 
When riches are centered in a few hands, theſe 
have a great ſuperfluity; and this ſuperfluity 
may be applied to their pleaſures, and to favour 
the agreeable and frivolous arts. When riches 
are equally divided in ſociety, there is very little 
ſuperfluity, and conſequently little means of en- 
couraging the agreeable arts. But which of 
theſe two countries is the rich, and which is the 
poor? According to the European ideas, and in 
the ſenſe of Mr. Pope, it is the firſt that is rich; 

but to the eye of reaſon it is not; for the other 1s 
the happieſt. Hence it reſults, that the ability 
of giving encouragement to the agreeable arts, 15 
a ſymptom of national calamity*. 


* Shallow, miſtaken politician ! Neither the arts, nor even 
commerce can flouriſh, where the matTc; of property are dif- 
ſolved. | | | 
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bet us not blame the Boſtonians; they think 
of the uſeful, before procuring to themſelves the 
agreeable. They have no brilliant monuments ; 
but they have neat and commodious churches, 
but they have good houſes, but they have ſu- 
perb bridges, and excellent ſhips. Their ſtreets 
are well illuminated at night; while many an- 

cient cities of Europe, containing proud monu- 
ments of art, have never yet thought of prevent- 
ing the fatal effects of nocturnal darkneſs. 
Beſides the ſocieties for the encouragement of 

agriculture and manufactures, they have another, 

known by the name of the Humane Society. 

Their object is to recover drowned perſons. It 

is formed after the model of the one at London, 

as that is copied from the one at Paris. They 
tollow the fame methods as in Europe, and have 
rendered important ſuccours, 
The Medical Society is not leſs uſeful than _ 
the one laſt mentioned. It holds a corre- i 
ipondence with all the conntry towns; to know 
tne ſymptoms of local diſeaſes, propoſe the pro- 
per remedies, and give inſtructions thereupon to 
their fellow- citizens. 

Another eſtabliſhment is the alms-houſe. It is 
defined to the poor, who, by age and infirmity 
are unable to gain their living. It contains at 
preſent about one hundred and fifty perſons. 

Another, called the work-houſe, or houſe of 
correction, is not ſo much peopled as you might 
inagine, In a riſing country, in an active port, 
where proviſions are cheap, good morals predo- 

tnate, the number of thieves and vagabonds is 
mall. Theſe are vermin attached to miſery 3 
and there is no miſery here. 
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An employment which is, unhappily, one of 
the moſt lucrative in this ſtate, is the profeſſion 
of the law. They ſtill preſerve the expenſive 
forms of the Engliſh praQice, which good ſenſe 
and the love of order, ought to teach them to 
ſuppreſs; they render advocates neceſſary ; they 
have likewiſe borrowed from their fathers, the 
Engliſh, the habit of demanding exorbitant fees. 


But, notwithſtanding the abuſes of law proceed- 


ings, they complain very little of the lawyers. 
Thoſe with whom I have been acquainted, ap- 


pear to enjoy a great reputation for integrity; 


ſuch as Sumner, Wendell, Lowell, Sullivan. 

One of the greateſt ornaments ofthe American 
bar, is the celebrated Adams; who, from the 
humble ſtation of a ſchoolmaſter, has raiſed him- 
ſelf to the firſt dignities ; whoſe name is as much 
reſpe&ed in Europe, as in his own country, for 
the difficult embaſſies with which he has been 
charged. He has, finally, returned to his retreat, 
in the midſt of the applauſes of his fellow) citi- 
zens, occupied in the cultivation of his farm. 
Such were the generals and ambaſſadors of the 
beſt ages of Rome and Greece; ſuch were Epa- 
minondas, Cincinnatus, and Fabius, 

It is not poſſible to ſee Mr, Adams, who knows 
ſo well the American conſtitutions, without 
ſpeaking to him of that which appears to be tak- 
ing place in France. I do not know whether 
he has an ill opinion of our character, of our 
conſtancy, or of our underſtanding ; but he does 
not believe that we can eſtabliſh a liberty, 
even equal to what the Engliſh enjoy ; he does 
not believe, even that we have the right, like the 
ancient ſtates-general, to require chat 1 tax 
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mould be impoſed without. the conſent of the 
people. 

Mr. Adams is not the only man diſtinguiſhed 
in this great revolution, who have retired to 
the obſcure labours of a country life, General 
Heath is one of thoſe worthy imitators of the Ro- 
man Cineinnatus; for he likes not the American 
Cincinnati : their eagle appears to him a gew- 
gaw. On ſhewing me a letter from the immor- 
tal Waſhington, whom he loves as a father and 
reveres as an angel—this letter, ſays he, is a jewel 


which, in my eyes, ſurpaſſes all the eagles and all 


the ribbons in the world. It was a letter in 


which that general had felicitated him for his 


good conduct on a certain occaſion. With what 
joy did this reſpectable man thew me all parts of 
his farm! What happineſs he enjoys on it! He 


is a true farmer. A glaſs of cyder, which he pre- 


ſented to me, with frankneſs and good humour 
painted on his countenande, appeared to me ſu- 
perior to the moſt exquiſite wines. With this fim- 
plicity, men are worthy of liberty, and they are 
{ure of enjoying it for a long time. 

This fimplicity characterizes almoſt all the men 


of this ſtate, who have acted diſtinguiſhed parts 


in the revolution: ſach, among others, as Samuel 
Adams, and Mr. Hancock the preſent governor. 
If ever a man was fincerely an idolator of repub- 
licaniſm, it is Samuel Adams; and never a man 
united more virtues to give reſpect to his opini- 
ons. He has the exceſs of republican virtues, 
untainted W ſimplicity, modeſty, and, above 
all, tirmnels : he will have no capitulation with 
abuſes; he enn as much the deſpotiſm of virtue 
and talents, as the deſpotiſm of vice. Cheriſh- 
ing the greateſt loye and reſpect for N 
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he voted to take from him the command at the 
end of a certain term; he recollected that Cæſar 
could not have ſacceeded i in overturning the re- 
public but by prolonging the command of the 
army. The event, however, has proved that the 
application was falſe. 

Samuel Adams is the beſt ſupporter of the par- 
ty of Governor Hancock. You know the great 
ſacrifices which the latter made in the revolu- 
tion. The ſame ſpirit of patriotiſm animates 
him till, A great generoſity, united to a vaſt 
ambition, forms his charaQer : he has the virtues 
and the addreſs of populariſm ; that is to ſay, 
that, without effort, he ſhews himſelf the equal, 
and the friend of all. I ſupped at his houſe with 
a hatter, who appeared to be in great familiarity 
with him. Mr, Hancock 1s amiable and polite, 
when he wiſhes to be; but they ſay he does not 
always chuſe it, He has a marvellous. gout, 


which diſpenſes him from all attentions, and for- 
| bids the acceſs to his houſe. Mr, Hancock has not 


the learning of his rival, Mr. Bowdoin ; he ſeems 
even to diſdain the ſciences. The latter 1 19 more 


eſteemed by enlightened men; the former more 


beloved by the people. Among the partizans of 
the governor, I diſtinguiſhed two brothers, by 
the name of Jarvis; one is comptroller general 
of the ſtate; the other, a phyſician, and member 
of the legiſlature. The firſt has as much calm- 
neſs of examination and profundity of thought, 
as the latter has of rapidity in his penetration, 
agility in his ideas, and vivacity in his expreſſion. 
They reſemble each other in one point, that is, 
in ſimplicity; a virtue born with the Americans, 
and only acquired with us. If I were to paint 


to you all the eſtimable characters which [ found 
in 
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in this charming town, my portraits would never 
be finiſhed. I found every 'where, that hoſpita- 
lity, that affability, that friendſhip for the French 
which M. Caſtellux has ſo much exalted, 

The parts adjacent to Boſton, are charming and 
well cultivated, adorned with elegant houſes and 
agreeable fituations. Among the ſurrounding 
eminences you diſtinguiſh Bunker- hill. You ar- 
rive at Bunker-hill by the ſuperb bridge at 
Charleſton, of which I have ſpoken. This town 
was entirely burnt by the Engliſh, in their at- 
tack of Bunker-hill. It is at preſent rebuilt with 
elegant houſes of wood. You fee here the ſtore 
of Mr. Gorham, formerly preſident of Congreſs. 
This hill offers one of the moſt aſtoniſhing monu- 
ments of American valour ;,it is impoſhble to 
conceive how ſeven or eight hundred men, badly 
armed, and fatigued, having juſt conſtructed, in 
haſte, a few miſerable intrenchments, and who 
knew nothing, or very little, of the uſe of arms, 
could rehſt, for ſo long a time, the attack of the 
Engliih troops, freſh, well difciplined, ſucceed- 
ing each other in the attack. But ſuch was the 
vigorous reſiſtance of the Americans, that the 
Engliſh Joſt many men, killed and wounded, be- 
tore they became maſters of the place. 

The taxable heads of this ftate are upwards of 
one hundred thouſand, acres of arable land two 
hundred thouſand, paſturage three hundred and 
forty thouſand, uncultivated two millions, tons 
of ſhipping at Boſton fixty thouſand. _ 

From Boſton I proceeded to New York by 
land. The diſtance between theſe towns, is 
| about two hundred and fifty miles. Many per- 

ſons have united in eftabliſhing a kind of dili- 
gence, or public ſtage, which paſſes regularly na | 
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the convenience of travellers. In the ſummer 
ſeaſon, the journey is performed in four days. 
We ſet out from Boſton at four o'clock in the 
morning, and paſſed through the handſome town 
of Cambridge. The country appears well culti- 
vated as far as Weſton, where we breakfaſted; 
thence we paſſed to Worceſter to dinner, forty- 
eight miles from Boſton. This town is elegant, 
and well peopled : the printer, Haiah Thomas, has 
rendered it famous through all the continent. 
He prints moſt of the works which appear; and 
it muſt be granted, that his editions are correct. 
Thomas is the Didot of the United States. The 
tavern, where we had a good American dinner, 
is a charming houſe of wood, well ornamented; 
it is kept by Mr. Peaſe, one of the proprietors of 
the Boſton ſtage. | „„ 
We ſlept the firſt night at Spenſer, a new vil- 
lage in the midſt of the woods. The houſe of the 
tavern was but half built; but the part that was 
finiſhed, had an air of cleanlineſs which pleaſes, 
becauſe it announces that degree of competence, 
thoſe moral and delicate babits, which are never 
ſeen in our villages. The chambers were neat, 
the beds good, the ſheets clean, ſupper paſſable; 
eyder, tea, punch, and all for fourteen pence 
a-head. There were four of us. Now, compare, 
my friend, this order of things with what you 
| have a thouſand times ſeen in our French ta- 
verns—chambers dirty and hideous, beds infected 
with bugs, thoſe inſects which Sterne calls the 
rightful inhabitants of taverns, if, indeed, Jong 
poſſeſſion gives a right; ſheets ill waſhed, and 
exhaling a fetid odour; bad covering, wine adul- 
terated, and every thing at its weight in gold; 
greedy ſervants, who are complaiſant only it 
propor uon 
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proportion to your equipage; grovelling towards 
a rich traveller, and inſolent towards him whom 
they ſuſpect of mediocrity. Such are the eter- 
nal torments of travellers in France: add to this, 

the fear of being robbed, the precautions neceſſary 
to be taken every night to prevent it; while, in 
the United States, you travel without fear, as with- 
out arms; and yon ſleep quietly among the woods, 
in an open chamber of a houſe, whoſe doors ſhut 
without locks, And now judge which country 
merits the name of civilized, and which bears the 
aſpect of the greateſt general happineſs. 
We left Spenſer at four o'clock in the morn- 
ing. New carriage, new proprietor. It was a 


Frenchman, who was with me, began, at the 
firſt jolt, to curſe the carriage, the driver, and 


_ cauſe; there is doubtleſs ſome reaſon why this 
kind of carriage is preferred to one hung with 
ſprings. In fact, by the time we had run thirty 
miles among the rocks, we were convinced that 
a carriage with ſprings would very ſoon have been 
overſet and broken. — 
The traveller is well recompenſed for the fa- 
tigue of this route, by the variety of romantic 
lituations, By the beauty of the proſpects which 
it offers at each ſtep, by the perpetual contraſt of 
ſavage nature and the efforts of art. Thoſe vaſt 
ponds of water, which loſe themſelves in the 
woods; thoſe rivulets, that waſh the meadow, 


taining ſwarms of children, joyous and healthy, 
and well clad; thoſe fields, covered with trunks 
| * L : b of 


carriage without ſprings, a kind of waggon. A 


ihe country. Let us wait, ſaid I, a little, before 
we form a judgment: every cuſtom has its 


newly ſnatched from unculti vated nature; thoſe 
neat houſes, ſcattered among the foreſts, and con- 
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of trees, whole deſtruction is committed to the 

hand' of time, and which are covered under the 
leaves of Indian corn; thoſe oaks which preſerve 
ſtill the image of their ancient vigour, but which, 
girdled at the bottom, raiſe no longer to heaven 
but dry and naked branches, which the firſt ſtroke 
of wind muſt bring to the earth : all theſe ob- 
Jes, ſo new to an European, arreſt him, abſorb 
him, and plunge him into an agreeable reverie, 
The depths of the foreſts, the prodigious fize and 
height of the trees, call to his mind the time 
when the ſavages were the only inhabitants of 
this country. This ancient tree has beheld them; 
they filled theſe foreſts : they have now given 
place to another generation. The cultivator 
fears no more their vengeance ; his muſket, for- 
merly his neceſſary companion at the plough, 
now reſts ſuſpended in his houſe. Alone, with 
his wife and children, in the midſt of the foreſts, 
he ſleeps quietly, he labours in peace, and he is 
happy. Such were the ideas which occupied me 
the greater part of my journey: they ſometimes 
gave place to others, ariſing from the view of the 
country houſes, which are ſeen at ſmall diſtances 
through all the foreſts of the Maſſachuſetts. 
Neatneſs embelliſhes them all. They have fre- 
quently but one ftory and a garret ; their walls 
are papered ; tea and coffee appear on their ta- 
bles ; their daughters, clothed in calicoes, dit 
play the traits of civility, frankneſs, and decent 
cy; virtues which always follow contentment 
and caſe. Almoſt all theſe houſes are inhabited 
by men who are both cultivators and artiſans; 
one is a tanner, another a ſhoemaker, anothef 
ſells goods; but all are farmers. The count 
Kores are well aſſorted; you find in the ſaw 
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ſhop, hats, nails, liquors. This order of things 
is neceſſary in a new ſettlement; it is to be hop- 
ed that it will continue; for this general retail 


occupies leſs hands, and detaches fewer from the 


great object of agriculture. It is not ſuppoſed 
that one third of the land of Maſſachuſetts is un- 
der cultivation: it is difficult to ſay when it will 
all be ſo, conſidcring the invitations of the weſ- 
tern country and the province of Maine, But 
the uncleared lands are all located, and the pro- 
prietors have incloſed them with fences of differ- 
ent ſorts. Theſe ſeveral kinds of fences are compoſ- 


compoſed of the light branches of trees; others, 
of the trunks of trees laid one upon the other; a 
third ſort is made of long pieces of wood, ſup» 


h porting each other by making angles at the end;, 


a fourth kind is made of long pieces of hewn 


des Larden fences in England; the laſt kind is made 


he of ſtones thrown together to the height of three 


feet, This laſt is moſt durable, and is common 
ces , n 
tts. in Maſſachuſetts. 


The road is good as far as this laſt town, A 
town in the interior of America, deſignates an 


a hundred or two hundred houſes. This diviſion 
into towns, is neceſſary for aſſembling the inha- 
bitants for elections and other purpoſes. With- 
out this divifion, the inhabitants might go ſome- 
umes to one affembly, and ſometimes to another, 
Which would lead to confuſion, Beſides, it 
vould render it impoſſible to know the popula- 
ion of any particular canton; this ſerves for the 
baſis 


ed of different materials, which announce the dif- 
terent degrees of culture in the country. Some are 


% W. timber, ſupported at the ends by paſſing into 
holes made 1n an upright poſt; a fifth 1s like the 


From Spenſer to Brookfield is fifteen miles. 
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baſis of many regulations, No people carry their 
attention, in this particular, ſo far as the Ame- 
ricans. \ | | | 75 
The ſituation of Brookfield is pictureſque. 
While breakfaſt was preparing, I read the ga- 
zettes and journals, which are diſtributed through 
all the country. Our breakfaſt conſiſted of cof- 


fee, tea, boiled and roaſted meat; the whole for 


ten pence, New England currency, for each tra« 
veller. From this place to Wilbraham, the road 
is covered with rocks, and bordered with woods, 
At this place, a new proprietor, and a new car- 
riage. -A ſmall light carriage, well ſuſpended, 
and drawn by two horſes, took place of our 
heavy waggon. We could not conceive how five 
of us could fit in this little Parifian chariot, and 
demanded another. The conductor ſaid he had 
no other; that there were ſo few travellers in 
this part of the road, that he could not afford to 
run with more than two horſes; that moſt of the 
travellers from New York ftopped in Connetti- 
cut, and moſt of thoſe from Boſton at Worceſter, 


We were obliged to ſubmit. We ſtarted like 


lightning ; and arrived, in an hour and a quarter, 
at- Springtield, ten miles. This road appeared 
really enchanting : I ſeemed the whole way to 
be travelling in one of the alleys of the Palais- 
royal. This man was one of the moſt lively and 
induſtrious, at the ſame time the moſt patient, I 
ever met with. In my two journeys through 
this place, I have heard many travellers treat him 


with very harſh language: he either anſwers not 


at all, or anſwers by giving good reaſons. The 
greater part of men of this profeſſion, in this 
country, obſerve the ſame conduct in ſuch cl ; 
| | | | "7 1-2. 
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while the leaſt of theſe injuries in Europe would 
have occaſioned quarrels. 1 | 

Springfield, where we dined, reſembles an Eu- 
ropean town; that is, the houſes are placed near 
together. On a hill that overlooks this town, is 
a magazine of ammunition and arms belonging to 
the tate of Maſſachuſetts. We ſet out from 
Springfield, after dinner, for Hartford. We paſſed, 
in a ferry-boat, the river that wathes the environs 
of Springfield. 2 

I bave paſſed twice throngh Hartford, and 
both times in the night; ſo that I cannot give an 
exact deſcription of it. It is a confiderable rural 
town ; the greater part of the inhabitants live by 
aoriculture ; to that eaſe and abundance univer- 
ſally reign in it. It is conſidered as one of the 
moſt agreeable in Connecticut, on account of its 
ſociety. It is the reſidence of one of the moſt re- 
ſpectable men in the United States, Colonel 
Wadſworth. He enjoys a conſiderable fortune, 
; which he owes entirely to his own labour and in- 
I duſtry, Perfectly veried in agriculture and com- 


e merce ; univerſally known for the ſervice he ren- 
r, dered to the American and French armies during 
4 be war; generally eſteemed and beloved for his 
to eat virtues; he crowns all his qualities by an 
is- Wnable and ſingular modeſty, His addreſs is 
nd tank, his countenance open, and his diſcourſe 
1 MWivple. Thus you cannot fail to love him as ſoon 
oh vou {ee him; eſpecially as ſoon as you know 
him WT. I here deſcribe the impreſſion he made on, 
not * . Vù ö 
The The environs of Hartford diſplay a charming 


this Witivated country ; neat, elegant houſes, vaſt 
11es; Neadows covered with herds of cattle of an enor- 
while eus fize, which furniſh the market of New- 

Vor. XIX. Q York, 
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York, and even Philadelphia. You there fee 
ſheep reſembling ours; but not, like ours, 
watched by ſhepherds, and tormented by dogs: 
hogs of a prodigious fize, ſurrounded with nu- 
merous families of pigs, wearing on the neck a 
triangular piece of wood, invented to hinder 
them from paſſing the barriers which incloſe the 
cultivated fields; geeſe and turkeys in abund- 
ance, as well as potatoes and all other vegetables. 
Productions of every kind are excellent and 
cheap: the fruits, however, do not partake. of 
this excellent quality, becauſe they are leſs at- 
tended to. Apples ſerve for making cyder; and 
great quantities of them are likewiſe exported, 

To deſcribe the neighbourhood of Hartford, 1s 
to deſcribe Connecticut; it is to deſcribe the 
neighbourhood of Middleton, of Newhaven, and 
other places. Nature and art have here diſplay- 
ed all their treaſures; it is really the Paradiſe of 
the United States. M. de Crevecœur, who has been 
ſo mach reproached with exaggeration, is even 
below the truth in his deſcription of this part of 
the country. 

This tate owes all its advantages to its fitua- 
tion. It is a fertile plain, incloſed between two 
mountains, which render difficult its communica. De 
tions by land with the other ſtates. It is waſhed WM Sir 
by the ſuperb river Connecticut, which falls into W W 
the ſea, and furniſhes a ſafe and eaſy navigation. he 
Agriculture being the baſis of the riches of this ) 
ſtate, they are here more equally divided, There 4 
is here more equality, leſs miſery, more fimplic- 
ty, more virtue, more of every thing which confi 
tutes republicaniſm. „ 

Connecticut appears like one continued town 
On quitting Hartford, you enter Weben 
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town not leſs elegant, very long, conſiſting of 
houſes well built. They tell me it gave birth to 
the famous Silas Deane, one of the firſt promoters 
of the American revolution; from a ſchoolmaſter 
in this town, elevated to the rank of an envoy 


from congreſs to Europe. 


Wethersfield is remarkable for its vaſt fields 
uniformly covered with onions; of which great 
quantities are exported to the Weſt Indies. It 
is likewiſe remarkable for its elegant meeting- 
houſe, or church. On Sunday it is ſaid to offer 
an enchanting ſpeCtacle, by the number of young 
handſome perſons who aſſemble there, and by 
the agreeable muſic with which they intermingle 
the divine ſervice. e e 

Newhaven yields not to Wethersfield for the 
beauty of the fair ſex. At their balls, during 
the winter, it is not rare to ſee a hundred charm- 
ing girls, adorned with thoſe brilliant complex- 


ions ſeldom met with in journeying to the ſouth, 


and drefled in elegant fimplicity. The beauty of 
complexion is as ſtriking in Connecticut, as its 
numerous population. You will not go into a 
tavern without meeting with neatneſs, decency, 
and dignity, The tables are ſerved by a young 
girl, decent and pretty; by an amiable mother, 
whoſe age has not effaced the agreeableneſs of 
her features; by men who have that air of digni- 
ty which the idea of equality inſpires ; and who 
are not ignoble and baſe, like the greateſt part of 
our tavern-keepers. On the road you often meet 
thoſe fair Connecticut girls, either driving a car- 
nage, or alone on horleback, galloping boldly; 
with an elegant hat on the head, a white apron, 
and a calico gown ;—uſages which prove at once 
the early cultivation of their reaſon, ſince they 
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are truſted ſo young to themſelves, the ſafety of 


the road, and the general innocence of manners, 


They are here indeed under the protection of 
public morals, and of their own innocence: it is 
the conſciouſneſs of this innocence, which ren- 
ders them ſo complaiſant, and ſo good. - 

Other proots of the proſperity of Connecticut, 
are the number of new houſes every-where to be 
ſeen, and the number of rural manufactories 


ariſing on every fide, of which I ſhall ſpeak here- 


after. But even in this ſtate there are many 
lands to ſell. A principal cauſe of this is the 
taſte for emigration to the weſtern country. The 
deſire of finding better, imbitters the enjoyments 


even of the inhabitants of Connecticut. Perhaps 


this taſte ariſes from the hope of eſcaping taxes, 
which, though ſmall, and almoſt nothing in com- 
pariſon with thoſe of Europe, appear very heavy. 
In a country like the United States, every thing 
favours the forming of new ſettlements. The 
new comers are ſure, every where, of finding 
friends and brothers, who ſpeak their own lan- 


guage and admire their courage. Proviſions are 


cheap the whole way ; they have nothing to 
fear from the ſearch of cuſtom-houſe clerks, on 
entering from one province to another, nor river- 
tolls, nor impoſts, nor vexations ; man 1s free as 
the air he breathes *. | | 
Before arriving at Middleton, where we were 
to breakfaſt, we ſtopped on the hill which over- 
looks that town, and the immenſe valley on which 
it is built. It is one of the fineſt and richeſt pro- 
ſpects that I have ſeen in America. I could not 


* What an exaggerated deſcription ! but it carries its anti- 
gote in the impoſſibility ot its being literally true. 


: ſatiate 
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ſatiate myſelf with the variety of the ſcenes which 
this landſcape laid before me. 
Middleton is built like Hartford: broad ſtreets, 
trees on the ſides, and handſome houſes, We 
changed horſes and carriages at Durham; and 
after admiring a number of pictureſque ſituations 
on the road, we arrived at Newhaven, where we 
dined. The univerſity here enjoys a great repu- 
tation through the continent; the port 1s much 
frequented; the ſociety is ſaid to be very agreeable. 
The univerfity is preſided over by a reſpectable 
and learned man, Mr. Stiles. | | 
We are obliged to quit this charming town, to 
arrive in the evening at Fairfield. We paſſed 
the inconvenient ferry at Stratford ; afterwards, 
allailed by a violent ſtorm, we were well enough 
defended from it by a double curtain of leather 
which covered the carriage. The driver, though 
pierced through with the rain, continued his 
toute through the obſcurity of a very dark night. 
Heaven, however, preſerved us from accident. 
1” We paſſed the night at Fairfield, a town unhap- 
re pily burnt in the laſt war. Moſt of the houſes 
tO are rebuilt ; but thoſe who have ſeen this town 
before the war, regret its ancient ſtate, and the 
ar of eaſe, and even opulence, that then diſtin- 
gui ſhed it. | 
At Fairfield finiſhed the agreeable part of- our 
journey. From this town to Rye, thirty-three 


ere miles, we had to ſtruggle againſt rocks and preci- 
ich pices, I knew not which to admire moſt in the 
pro. river, his intrepidity or dexterity. I cannot 


conceive how he avoided twenty times daſhing 
the carriage in pieces, and how his horſes could 
ain themſelves in deſcending the ſtair-caſes gf 
| Icks, One of theſe is called Horſeneck ; a chain 
itlate : Q 3 | oft 
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of rocks ſo ſteep, that if a horſe ſhould flip, the 
carriage muſt be thrown into a valley two or 
three hundred feet below, 8 
From Horſeneck we paſſed to New Rochelle, 
a colony founded the laſt century by ſome French 
emigrants, which appears not to have proſpered. 
Perhaps this appearance reſults from the laſt war; 
for this place ſuffered much from the neighbour- 
hood of the Engliſh, whoſe head-quarters were 
at New-York. This place, however, will always 
be celebrated for having given birth to one of 
the moſt diftinguithed men of the Iaft revolution 
—a republican remarkable for his firmneſs and 
his coolneſs, a writer eminent for his nervous 
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0 ſtyle, and his cloſe logic, Mr. Jay, at preſent mi- | 
5 niſter of foreign affairs. . | t 
75 The following anecdote will give an idea of t 
y the firmneſs of this republican : at the time of WW » 
Jaying the foundation of the peace in 1783, M. pe 
i de Vergennes, actuated by ſecret motives, wiſhed WI th 
= to engage the ambaſſadors of congreſs to confine Wl co 
Mi their demands to the fiiheries, and to renounce Wl th 
= the weſtern territory; that is, the vaſt and fertile Sh 
1 country beyond the Alleganey mountains. This WM na 
= miniſter required particularly, that the independ- WM ric: 
_ cence of America ſhould not be conſidered as the fil 
_ baſis of the peace; but, ſimply, that it ſhould be 
"ll conditional. To ſucceed in this project, it was ne: 


ceſſary to gain over Jay and Adams. Mr. Jay de- 
clared to M. de Vergennes, that he would ſoon! 
loſe his life than ſign ſuch a treaty ; that tit 
Americans fought for independence; that the 
would never lay down their arms till it ſhould 
fully conſecrated ; that the court of France ha 
recogniſed it, and that there would be a contradic 


tion in her conduct, if ſhe thould deviate from the 
e poiul 


. 2 * K 
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point. It was not difficult for Mr. Jay to bring 
Mr. Adams to this determination; and M. de 
Vergennes could never ſhake his firmneſs. 

_ Conſider here the ſtrange concurrence of events. 
The American, who forced the court of France, 
and gave laws to the Engliſh miniſter, was the 


who fled to New Rochelle. Thus the deſcendant of 
3 man, whom Louis XIV, had perſecnted with a 
fooliſh rage, impoſed his decifions on the de- 


hundred years after the baniſhment of the anceſtor. 


of the Engliſh miniſter, whom M. de Vergennes 
had gained to his party. He proved to bim, 
that it was the intereſt of the Engliſh themſelves, 
that the Americans ſhould be independent, and 
not in a ſituation which ſhould render them de- 
pendent. on their ally. He converted him to 
this ſentiment ; for his reaſoning determined the 


through England to return to America, Lord 
Shelbourne deſired to ſee him. Accuſed by the 
nation of having granted too much to the Ame- 
ricans, he defired to know, in caſe he had per- 
fiſted not to accord to the Americans the weſtern 
territory, if they would have continued the war? 
Mr. Jay anſwered, that he believed it, and that 
he ſhould have adviſed it. 

It is thirty-one miles from Rye to New-York. 
The road is good, even, and gravelly. We ftop- 
ped at one of the beſt taverns I have ſeen in 
America. It is kept by Mrs. Haviland. We 
bad an excellent dinner, and cheap. To other 
eircumſtances very agreeable, which gave ns good 


infinitely 


grandſon of a French refugee of the laſt century, 


ſcendant of that ſovereign, in his own palace, a 


Mr. Jay was equally immoveable by all the efforts | 


court of St. James'ss When Mr. Jay paſſed 


cheer at this houſe, the air of the miſtreſs was 
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infinitely graceful and obliging ; and ſhe had 4 
charming daughter, genteel and well educated, ki 
who played very well the forte-piano. Before ar- b 
riving at New-York, we paſſed by thoſe places hi 
which the Engliſh had ſo well fortified while Cc 


they were maſters of them. i PRs N 
On the 12th of October, we ſet out from Boſ- pl 
ton * at half paſt ſeven in the morning, and arriy- All 
ed by fix in the evening at Providence. It is forty- | 
nine miles; the road good, the ſoil ſtony, gravelly, th. 
and ſandy, and, as uſual for ſuch a ſoil, covered 80 
with pines. The country, bordering the road, ap- et 
pearsneither fertile nor well peopled: you may here Sf 
| ſee houſes in decay, and children covered with oh 


rags. They had, however, good health, and good Wil r 
complexions. The filence which reigns in the 
other American towns on Sunday, reigns at Pro- 
vidence even on Monday. Every thing here au- 
nounces the decline of buſineſs. Few veſſels are 
to be ſeen in the port. They were building, 
however, two diſtilleries; as if the manufactories 
of this poiſon were not already ſufficiently nu- 
merons in the United States. Whether it be from 
prejudice or reality, I ſeemed to perceive every 
where the filence of death, the effect of paper- 
money +. I ſeemed to ſee, in every face, the ait 
of a Jew; the reſult of a traffic founded on fraud 


and fineſſe. I ſeemed to ſee, likewiſe, in every i f. 
countenance, the effects of the contempt which the You 
other ſtates bear to this, and the conſciouſneſs of H 
meriting that contempt. The paper-money at s 

this time was at a diſcount of ten for one. . 

| | YR 
Though this journey was made after the date of ſeveral of fallin 
the ſucceeding letters, it was thought beſt to inſert it here, àHunco- 


an appendage to tne other journey by land. ; f 
+ What a fevere philippic on the revolution financiers 0 


France! 
J went 


By 


men 
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IJ went from Providence to Newport in a pac- 
ket-boat. This journey might be made by land; 
but I preferred the water, We arrived in ſeven 
hours and a half; and during two hours we had 
contrary wind. This diſtance 'is thirty miles, 
We never loſt fight of land ; but it offers nothing 
pictureſque or curious. A few houſes, ſome trees, 
and a ſandy ſoil, are all that appears to the eye. 
The port of Newport is conſidered as one of 
the beſt in the United States. The bottom is 
good, the harbour capable of receiving the larg- 


great conſequence. This place was one of the 
principal ſcenes of the laſt war. The ſucceſſive 
arrival of the American, Engliſh, and French ar- 
mies, left here a confiderable quantity of money. 
Since the peace, every thing is changed, The 
reign of ſolitude is only interrupted by groups of 
idle men, ſtanding with folded arms at the cor- 
ners of the ſtreets ; houſes falling to ruin; miſer- 
able ſhops, which preſent nothing but a few 
coarſe ſtuffs, or baikets of apples, and other arti- 
cles of little value; graſs growing in the public 
ſquare, in front of the court of juſtice; rags ſtuff- 
ed in the windows, or hung upon hideous women 
and lean unquiet children. e 
Every thing announces miſery, the triumph of 
W faith, and the iufluence of a bad government. 
You will have a perfect idea of it, by calling to 
Mud the impreſſion once made upon us on enter- 
ing the city of Liege. Recolle& the crowd of 
mendicants befieging us at every ſtep, to implore 
charity; that irregular mals of Gothic houſes 
falling to ruin, windows without glaſs, roofs half 
uncovered ; recal to your mind the figures of 
nen ſcarcely bearing the print of humanity, 
children 


eſt ſhips, and ſeems deſtined by nature to be f 


| 
| 
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mine, the raſcality and the impudence that gene- 


and have an image of Newport. 
means unfruitful ; but at Liege, the productions 


prejudices, riot in pleaſure, in the midſt of thou“ 
| Jands of unhappy wretches who are dying with 


children in tatters, and houſes hung with rags; 
in ſhort, repreſent to.yourſelf the aſylum of fa- 


ral miſery inſpires, and you will recolle& Liege, 
Theſe two places are nevertheleſs well fituated 
for commerce, and ſurrounded by lands by no 


of the country ſerve to fatten about fifty idle ec- 
cleſiaſtics, who, by the aid of ancient religion 


hunger. At Newport, the people, deceived by 
two or three knaves, have brought on their own 
miſery, and deſtroyed the bleſſings which Nature 
had laviſhed upon them. They have themſelves 
ſanctified fraud; and this act has rendered them 
odious to their neighbours, driven commerce from all! 
their doors, and labour from their fields. | the 
The ſtate of Rhode Ifland will never again Rho 
ſee thoſe happy days, till they take from circula- WI tea] 
tion their paper-money, and reform their govern- Wl his \ 
ment. The magiſtrates ſhould be leſs dependent 1 
on the people than they are at preſent, and the vine 
members of the legiſlature ſhould not be ſo often ll the « 
elected. Tt is inconceivable that ſo many bonell WM tous 
people ſhould groan under the preſent anarchy; and 


that ſo many Quakers, who compoſe the baſis of miles 


the population of this ſtate, ſhould not combine New 
together to introduce this reform*,—If this fe tine 
form is not ſpeedily executed, I doubt not but the 
ſtate will be unpeopled. | 
A great part of the emigration for the ſettle 
S This ſtate has ſince acceded to the new federal govern: 


ment, and no doubt, in our author's opinion, wiped off all pak 
diſgrace. 


ment 
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ment at Muſkingum, on the Ohio, is from this 
ſtate. General Varnum is at their head. A num- 
her of families are preparing tojoin them, Nearly 
all the honeſt people of Newport would quit the 
place, if they could {ell their effects. I doubt not, 
likewiſe, but the example of Rhode Iſland will be 
a proof, in the eyes of many people, that a repub- 
lican government is diſaſtrous. This example, 
however, only proves, that there ſhould not be a 
too frequent rotation in the legiſlative power, and 
bat there ought to be a ſtability in the executive; 
that there is as much danger in placing the ma- 
riſtrates in a ſtate of too great dependence on the 
people, as there is in making them too independent. 

But in the midſt of their preſent diſorders, you 
hear nothing of robberies, of murders, or of men- 
dicity; for the American poor does not degrade 
himſelf ſo far as to abjure all ideas of equity, and 
all ſhame. And this is a trait which ſtill marks 
the difference between Newport and Liege; the 
Rhode-iſlander does not beg, and he does not 
tteal- the ancient American blood ſtill runs in 
bis veins, 

[ was detained at Newport by the ſonth-weſt 
winds, till the 13th, when we ſet fail at midnight; 
the captain not wiſhing to ſail ſooner, for fear of 
nel WF touching before day on Block Iſland. The wind 
hy and tide carried us at the rate of nine or ten 
s OB miles an hour; and we ſhould have arrived at 
vive New York the next evening, but we were de- 
s fe tained at Hellgate, a kind of gulph, eight miles 
t teh from New York. This is a. narrow paſſage, 
brmed by the approach of Long Iſland to York 
land, and rendered horrible by rocks, concealed 
over et bigh water. The whirlpool of this gulph is 

little perceived at low water; but it is not ſur- 
priſing 
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priſing that veſſels which know it not, ſhould he 


| dathed in pieces. They ſpeak of an Engliſh fri- 


gate loſt there the laſt war. This Hellgate is an 
obſtacle to the navigation of this ſtraight ; but it 
is not rare, in ſummer, to run from Newport to 
New York, two hundred miles, in twenty hours, 
As you approach this city, the coaſts of theſe two 


iſlands preſent the moſt agreeable ſpectacle, They 


are adorned with elegant country-houſes. Long 
Iſland is celebrated for its high ſtateof cultivation, 


The price of paſſage and your table, from Provi- 


dence to New York, 1s fix dollars. 

I ought to ſay one word of the packet-boats of 
this part of America, and of the facilities which 
they offer. Though, in my opinion, it is more 
advantageous, and often leſs expenſive, to go by 
lard; yet I owe ſome praiſes to the cleanlineſs and 
good order obſervable in theſe boats. The one 
which I was in contained fourteen beds, ranged in 
two rows, one above the other; every one had its 
little window. The chamber was well aired ; ſo 
that you do not breathe that pauſeous air which: 
infects the packets of the Englith Channel. It 
was well varniſhed ; and two cloſe corners were 
made in the poop, which ſerve as private places, 


The proviſions were good. There is not a little 


town on all this coaſt, but what has this kind of 
packets going to New York; ſuch as New Haven, 


New London, &c. They have all the ſame neat- 
neſs, the ſame embelliſhment, the ſame convent 


ence for travellers, There is nothing like it en 

the old continent, | ; 
Nothing is more magnificent than the fituation 
of New Vork between two majeftic rivers, the 
north and the eaſt. The former ſeparates it from 
New Jerſey : it is ſo deep, that ſhips of the line 
8 anchor 


r 
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anchor in it. I have at this moment under my 
eyes, a French ſhip of one thauſand two hundred 
tons, deſtined to the Eaſt India trade, which has 
come into it to refit, Two inconveniences are, 
however, experienced in this river; the deſcent of 
ice in the winter, and the force of the north-weſt 
wind, Ships mount this commodious river as far 
as Albany, a town ſituated a hundred and event 
miles from New York. 

Albany will yield very ſoon, in att, to 

a town called Hudſon, built on a ſpot where, four 
years ago, there was only a ſimple farm-houſe _ 
At preſent it contains a hundred good dwelling 
houſes, a court-houſe, public fountains, &c. More 
than fifty ſhips belong to it, which export the 
American productions to the iſlands and to Eu- 
rope. Two whaling ſhips are of the number. Their 
reſſels do not winter idly, like thoſe of Albany, in 
the port. They trade in the Weſt Indies during 
this ſeaſon. Poughkeepſie, on the ſame river, has 
doubled its Population and its commerce ſince the 
war. 

The inattention of the people of Albany to fo- 
reign commerce, may be attributed to the ferti- 
lity of their lands. Agriculture abounds there, 
and they like not to hazard themſelves to the dan- 
gers of the ſea, for a fortune which they can draw 
from the bounty of the ſoil which ſurrounds them. 
The fertility of the uncultivated lands, and the ad- 
Yantages which they offer, attract ſettlers to this 
Quarter, New ſettlements are forming here; but 
lowly becauſe other ſtates furniſh lands, if not 
g fertile, at leaſt attended with more advantages 
for agriculture, as they are leſs expoſed to the ex- 
8, the 8 '» y Pole * 
i From celliye rigours of ſo long a winter. 
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When this part of America ſhall be well peo- 
pled, the north river will offer one of the fineſt 
channels for the exportation of its productions, 
Navigable for more than two hundred miles from 
the ocean, it communicates with the river Mo- 
hawk, with the lakes Oneida, Ontario, Erie, and 
all that part of Canada. The falls which are 
found in this route may be eafily vanquiſhed by 
_ canals, fo eaſy to conſtruct in a country abound- 
ing with men and money. This river communi- 
cates with Canada in another quarter, by the lakes 
George and Champlaine. It is this fituation | 
which will render New York the channel of the | 
far-trade, at leaſt during the exiſtence of this 
kind of commerce, which ſuppoſes the exiſtence 
of ſavages, and great quantities of uncultivated 
nds. | e 
By the Eaſt River, New Vork communicates 

with Long Iſland, and with all the eaſtern ſtates. 
Ships of the line anchor likewiſe in this river, and 

near the quay, where they are ſheltered from the 
ſtorms which ſometimes ravage theſe coaſts. This 

happy ſituation of New York will explain to you} 
the cauſes why the Englifh give it the preference 
over the other parts of America. Being the great 
market for Connecticut and New Jerſey, it pour 
in upon thoſe ſtates the productions of the Eaſt 
Indies, and of Europe. It is difficult to obtain an 
account of the exportations and importations of 
this ſtate. Colonel Lamb, who is at the head of 
the cuſtom-houſe, invelopes all his operations if 
the moſt profound myſtery; it is an effect of the 
Dutch fpirit, that ſtill governs this city. Tbe 
Dutchman conceals his gains and his commerce: 
ne lives but for himſelf. | 


5 be 
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The Engliſh have a great predilection for this 
city, and for its productions; thus its port is 
always covered with Engliſh thips. They prefer 
eren its wheat; ſo that the American merchants 
bring wheat from Virginia, and fell it for that of 
New York. LEY e 

The preſence of congreſs with the diplomatie 
body, and the concourſe of ſtrangers, contribute 
much to extend here the ravages of luxury. The 
inhabitants are far from complaining at it; they 
prefer the ſplendor of wealth, and the ſhow of 
enjoyment, to the ſimplicity of manners, and the 
pure pleaſures reſulting from it. The uſage of 
imoking has not diſappeared in this town, with 
the other cuſtoms of their fathers, the Dutch, 

They ſmoke cigars, which come from the Spaniſh 
iſlands. They are leaves of tobacco rolled in 
form of a tube, of fix inches long, which are 
ſmoked without the aid of any inſtrument. This 
uſage is revolting to the French. It may appear 
diſagreeable to the women, by deſtroying the pu- 
rity of the breath. The philoſopher condemns it, 
as it is a ſuperfluous want. Cr 

It has, however, one advantage; it accuſtoms 
to meditation, and prevents loquacity. The 
ſmoker atks a queſtion ; the anſwer comes two 
minutes after, and it is well-founded. The 
cigar renders to a man the ſervice that the philo- 
lopher drew from the glaſs of water, which he 
drank when he was in anger, 

' The great commerce of this city, and the faci- 
lity of living here, augments the population of 
the ſtate with great rapidity. In 1773, they rec- 
koned one hundred and forty-eight thouſand one 
bundred and twenty-four whites; in 1786, the 
R 2 number 


number was two hundred and nineteen thouſand 


cipal parties of pleaſure, Fruits, though more 
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nine hundred and ninety-fix. 

If there is a town on the American continent 
where the Engliſh luxury diſplays its follies, it is 
New York. You will find here the Engliſh fa- 
ſhions. In the dreſs of the women, you will ſee 
the moſt brilliant ſilks, gauzes, hats, and borrow. 
ed hair. Equipages are rare, but they are ele- 
gant. The men have more fimplicity in their 
dreſs; they diſdain gewgaws, but they take their 
revenge in the luxury of the table. 

Luxury forms already, 1 in this town, a Claſs of 
men very dangerous in ſociety I mean bachelors, 
The expence of women cauſes matrimony to be 
dreaded by men, 

Tea forms, as in England, the baſis of the prin- 


attended to in this ſtate, are far from poſſeſſing 
the beauty and goodneſs of thoſe of Europe. | 
have ſeen trees, in September, loaded at once with 
apples and with flowers. 

M. de Crevecceur is right in his deſcription of 
the abundance and good quality of proviſions at 
New York, in vegetables, fleſh, and eſpecially in 
fiſh, It is difficult to unite ſo many advantages 
in one place. Proviſions are dearer in New York, 
than in any other of the northern or middle ſtates. 
Many things, eſpecially thoſe of luxury, are deare! 
here than in France. A hair-drefler aſks twenty 
ſhillings per month; waſhing coſts four ſhilling 
for a dozen pieces. 

Strangers, who, having lived a long time !! 
America, tax the Americans with cheating, have 
declared to me, that this accuſation muſt be col 
fined to the towns, and that in the country Jo 
wi 
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will find them honeſt. The French are the moſt 
forward in making theſe complaints; and they 
believe that the Americans are more trickiſh with 
them than with the Engliſh. If this were a fact, 
{ ſhonld not be aſtoniſhed at it. The French, 
whom J have ſeen, are eternally crying up the ſer- 
vices which their nation has rendered to the 
Americans, and oppoſing their manners and cuſ- 
toms, decrying their government, exalting the 
tayours rendered by the French government to- 
wards the Americans, and diminiſhing thoſe of - 
congreſs to the French. Bn, 

One of the greateſt errors of travellers, is to 
caiculate prices of proviſions in a country, by 
the prices in taverns and boarding-houſes. It is 
a falle baſis; we ſhould take, for the town, the 
price at the market, and this is about half the 
price that one pays at the tavern. This baſis would 
be (1111 falſe, if it were applied to the country. 
There are many articles which are abundant in 
the country, and are ſcarcely worth the trouble of 
of collecting and bringing to market. Theſe reflec- 
s at tions appear to me neceſſary to put one on his 
yin WM Suard againſt believing too readily in the prices 
ages etimated by haſty travellers. Other circum- 


ork, MW fiances likewiſe influence the price; ſuch, for 
ates. example, as war. | 

arc i Theſe prices were about double in New Vork 
ent} Ml dariug the war, to what they are now. Boarding 


and lodging by the week, is from four to fix dol- 
lars. The fees of lawyers are out of all propor- 


ne in tion; they are, as in England, exceſſive. Phyſi- 
baue cianus have not the ſame advantage in this reſpect 
e cos lawyers; the good health generally enjoyed 


Pere, renders them little neceſſary; yet they are 
liciently numerous. 
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I converſed with ſome of them, and aſked what 
were the diſeaſes moſt common; they told me, 
billious fevers; and that the greateſt part of diſ- 

_ eaſes among them were occaſioned by exceſlive { 
cold, and the want of care; but there are few n 
diſeaſes here, added they. The air is pure; the Is 
inhabitants are tolerably temperate; the people b 
in good circumſtances are not ſufhciently rich to 
ive themſelves up to thoſe debaucheries which fo 
kill fo many in Europe; and there are no poor, he 
proviſions being ſo cheap. . Wit 
Let thoſe men who doubt the prodigious ef- en 
fects that liberty produces on man, and on his in- do 
duſtry, tranſport themſelves to America. What it 


miracles will they here behold! Whilſt in many av 
places of Europe the villages and towns are falling WM rej 
to ruin, rather than augmenting, new edifices are the 
here riſing on all fides. New York was in great Bl bri 
part conſumed by fire in the time of the war, The WW the 
veſtiges of this terrible conflagration diſappear; the W the 
activity which reigns every where, announces 2 Bf {ure 
riſing poſterity : they enlarge in every quarter, W ive 
and extend their ſtreets. Elegant buildings, in brot 
the Engliſh ſtyle, take place of thoſe ſharp-roofed, WM neat 
ſloping houſes of the Dutch. You find ſome fill It 
ſtanding in the Dutch ſtyle; they afford ſome WF muc 
pleaſure to the European obſerver ; they trace full) 
to him the origin of this colony, and the man- ible 
ners of thoſe who inhabit it, whilſt they call to lupe 
his mind the ancient Belgic ſtate. It 
I walk out by the fide of the North River; te f 
what a rapid change iu the ſpace of fix weeks! 
The river is forced back two hundred feet, and 
by a timple mechaniſm, they have confſtruRted 8 
kind of encaiement, compoſed of large trunks 0! 
trees crofling cach other at convenient dittance 

| | all 
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ind faſtened together by ſtrong beams, they con- 
duct this floating dyke to the place where it is to be 
fixed, and where there is often forty feet of water. 
Arrived at its deſtination, it is ſunk with an enor- 
mous weight of ſtones. On all fides houſes are 
riing, and ftreets extending; I ſee nothing but 
buſy workmen building and repairing. 

At the ſame time they are erecting a building 
for congreſs. They are likewiſe repairing the 
hoſpital : this building is in a bad condition; 
not a fick perſon could be lodged in it at the 
end of the war; it was a building almoſt aban- 
doned ; they have reſtored the adminiſtration of | 
it to the Quakers, from whom it had been taxen 
away during the war ; they have ordered it to be 
repaired, and the reparations are executing with 
the greateſt vigour. This building is vaſt; it is of 
briek, and perfectly well-ſituated on the bank of 
he the North River. It enjoys every advantage: air 
he the moſt ſalubrious, that may be renewed at plea- 
; 2 WJ fire; water in abundance; pleaſant and exten- 
er, ve walks for the ſick; magnificent and agreeable 
, in WW Proſpects ; out of the town, and yet ſatticiently 
fed, near it. | 
(ill It is likewiſe to the Quaker s, to theſe men ſo 
ome much calumniated, of whom I ſhall ſpeak more 
race fully hereafter, that i is owing the order obſerve- 
nan able in the work-houſe, of which they have the 
u io luperintendence.. 

It is to their.zeal alſo that is to be attributed 

the formation of the ſociety for the abolition of 
lavery, 
4 {ociety of a more pompous title, but whoſe 
ſervices are leſs real, has been lately formed. Its 
object is the general promotion of ſcience and uſe- 
01 knowledge. They aſſemble rarely, and they 
do 
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do nothing. They have, however, eigbt hundred 
pounds in the bank, which remain idle. Their 


preſident is Governor Clinton; and he is any other 
thing, rather than a man of learning. 4 
This ſociety will have little ſucceſs here—the l 
Dutch are no lovers of letters. t 
But though men of learning do not abound in Nt 
this city, the preſence of congrels attraQs, from hi 
time to time, at leaſt from all parts of America, 45 
the moſt celebrated men. I have ſeen, particu- in 
larly, Meſſrs. Jay, Maddiſon, Hamilton, King, int 
and Thornton, I have already ſpoken to you of WM th 
the firſt, | det 
The name of Maddiſon, celebrated in America, WM 

is well known in Europe, by the merited eulogium W cor 
made of him by his countryman and friend, Mr. Wl yen 
Jefterſon. 1 1 8 ) 


Though ſtill young, he has rendered the greateſt Wl taci 
ſervices to Virginia, to the American confedera- Wl tat 
tion, and to liberty and humanity in general. He 

He contributed much with Mr. White, in reform- Wl ſtic 
ing the civil and criminal codes of his country. Wl ) 
He diſtinguiſhed himſelf, particularly, in the con- WW Mr, 
ventions for the acceptation of the new federal I thirt 
ſyſtem. Virginia balanced a long time in adher- cour 
ing toit. Mr Maddiſon determined to it the tial: 
members of the convention, by his eloquence and I ton, 
his logic. This republican appears to be but well 
about thirty-three years of age. He had, when tic | 
I ſaw him, an air of fatigue; perhaps it was the Wprinc 
effect of the immenſe labours to which he has bimſe 
devoted himſelf for ſoine time paſt. His look an- Mlidit 
nounces a cenſor; his converſation diſcovers the 
man of learning; and his reſerve was that of 
man conſcious of his talents and of his duties. 


During 


* 


i * 
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During the dinner, to which he invited me, 
they ſpoke of the refaſal of North Carolina to ac- 
cede to the new conſtitution. The majority 
againſt it was one hundred. Mr. Maddiſon be- 
lieved that this refuſal would have no weight on 
the minds of the Americans ; and that it would 
not impede the operations of congreſs, I told 
him, that though this refuſal might be regarded 
25 a trifle in America, it would have great weight 
in Europe; that they would never enquire there 
into the motives which dictated it, nor conſider 
the ſmall conſequence of this ſtate in the confe- 
deration; that it would be regarded as a germe 
of diviſion, calculated to retard the operations of 
congreſs; and that certainly this 1dea would pre- 
rent the reſurrection of the American credit. 
Mr. Maddiſon attributed this refuſal to the at- 
tachment of a great part of the inhabitants of that 
ſtate to their paper-money, and their tender- act. 
He was much inclined to believe, that this diſpo- 
tion would not remain a long time. 9 
Mr. Hamilton is the worthy fellow-labourer of 
Mr. Maddiſon : his figure announces a man of 
thirty-eight or forty years; he is not tall; his 
countenance is decided; his air is open and mar- 
tial: he was aid-de-camp to General Waſhing- 
ton, who had great confidence in him; and he 
well merited it. Since the peace he has taken up 
the profeſſion of the law, and devoted himſelf 
principally to public affairs. He has diftinguithed 
bimſelf in congreſs by his eloquence, and the ſo- 
lidity of his reaſoning. Among the works which 
have come from his pen, the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
ae, anumber of letters inſerted in the Federaliſt ; 
and the letters of Phocion, in favour of the royal- 
ls. Mr. Hamilton had fought them with ſucceſs 
during 
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during the war. At the eſtabliſhment of peace, 
he was of opinion, that it was not beſt to drive 
them to deſpair by a rigorous perſecution. And 
he had the happineſs to gain over to theſe mild 
ſentiments, thoſe of his compatriots, whoſe re- 
ſentment had been juſtlybexcited againſt theſe 
people, for the woes they had brought on their 
country. 1 . 

This young orator triumphed again in the 
convention of the ſtate of New York, where 
the anti-federal party was numerous. When 
the convention was formed at Poughkeepſie, 
three quarters of the members were oppoſcd to 
the new ſyſtem. Mr. Hamilton joining his efforts 
to thoſe of the celebrated Jay, tucceeded in con- 
vincing the moſt obſtinate, that the-refuſal of © 
New York would occafion the greateſt misfor- Wi , 
tunes to that ſtate, and to the confederation. The 


conſtitution was adopted; the feaſt which fojlow- WW. 
ed the ratification in New York, was magnificent; 1 : 
the ſhip Federaliſt, which was drawn in procel- © 
ſion, was named Hamilton, in honour of this elo- * ; 
quent ſpeaker. "8 


He has married the daughter of General f 
Schuyler, a charming woman, who joins to tbe * 


graces all the candor and ſimplicity of an Ame- * 
rican wife. At dinner, at his houſe, I found Ge. "ip 
neral Miflin, who diftinguithed himſelf for his . 
activity in the laſt war. To the vivacity of af. 
Frenchman, he appears to unite every obligWs . 
characteriſtic. : the : 

Mr. King, whom I ſaw at this dinner, pales of "3 
for the moſt eloquent man of the united ſtate , 
What ſtruck me moſt in him, was his modefiy Uh 
He appears -ignorant of his own worth. Mr N 


Hamilton has the determined air of a * 
| ; 
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Mr. Maddiſon, the meditative air of a profound 
politician. | | es os 
At this dinner, as at moſt others which I made 
in America, they drank the health of M. de la 
Fayette, The Americans conſider him as one of 
the heroes of their liberty. He merits their love 
and efteem; they have not a better friend in 
France, His generoſity to them has been mani- 
feſted on all public occafions, and ſtill more in pri- 
rate circumſtances, where benefits remain un- 
known, It is not, perhaps, to the honour of 


America, to recount the fact, That he is the only 
one who has ſuccoured the unhappy ſufferers in 
the fire at Boſton, and the only one whoſe doors 
are open to the Americans. | 


b Dr. Thornton, intimately connected with the 
E americans whom I have mentioned, runs a 
. lifferent career, that of humanity. Though by 
4 lis appearance he does not belong to the ſociety of 
. Friends, he has their principles, and practiſes their 
0 morals with regard to the blacks. He told me 
tic efforts which he has made for the execution 
ea vaſt project conceived by him for their bene- 
the fit, Perſuaded that there never can exiſt a ſin- 


cere union between the whites and the blacks, 
Ge WY en on admitting the latter to the rights of free- 
vis MY £3 he propoſes to ſend them back, and eſtabliſh 
of lem in Africa. his plan is frightful at the firit 
10g apect ; but, on examination, it appears to be ne- 
ear, and advantageous. I ſhall not enter upon 


8 here, but reſerve it for my remarks on the ſtate 

alle ee te ur : 

ates. the blacks in this country. Mr. Thornton, 

lefty, Wo appears, by his vivacity and his agreeable 
Manners, to belong to the French nation, is born 


ical t Antigua: his mother has a plantation there. 
Mr 3 2 | It 


France, or the Frenchmen who have been in 
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board of treaſury. It is difficult to unite to a | 


and his zeal, that I owe much valuable informa- | 


negle& to mention the politeneſs and attention 


— ——  —— — 


had many pruderies and grimaces. 
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It is there that, inſtead of hardening his heart to 
the fate of the negroes, as moſt of the planters do, 
he has acquired that humanity, that compaſſion | 
for them, with which he is ſo much impreſſed. 
He told me he ſhould have ſet his ſlaves at liberty, 
if it had been in his power; but not being able 
to do this, he treats them like men. 
I cannot finiſh without ſpeaking of another 
American, whole talents in finance are well 
known here; it is Colonel Duer, ſecretary to the 


great facility in calculation, more extenſive views 
and a quicker penetration into the moſt compli- | 
cated projects. To theſe qualities he joins good» 
neſs of heart; and it is to his obliging character, 


tion on the finances of this country. 
I ſhould ſtill be wanting in gratitude, ſhould I 


thewed me by the preſident of congreſs, Mr. 
Griffin. He is a Virginian, of very good abili- 
ties, of an agreeable figure, affable, and polite, 
I faw at his houſe, at dinner, ſeven or eight wo- 
men, all dreſſed in great hats, plumes, &c. It 
was with pain that J remarked much of preten: 
ſion in ſome of theſe women; one acted the gid-Wl . 
dy, another, the woman of ſentiment. This af | 


A preſident of congreſs is far from being ſur: 
rounded with the | plendor of European monarchs. 
He is not durable in his ſtation ; and he neye 
forgets that he is a ſimple citizen, and will ſoon 
return to the ſtation of one. He does not git 
pompous dinners; and ſo much the better. Ig 
has fewer paraſites, and leſs means of corruption 

I remarked, that his table was freed from 1 

1 
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nſages obſerved elſewhere ;—-no fatiguing pre- 
ſentations, no toaſts, ſo deſpairing in a numerous 
ſociety. Little wine was drank after the women 
bad retired. Theſe traits will give you an idea 
of the temperance of this country ; temperance, 
the leading virtue of republicans. 

I ought to add one word on the finances of 
this ſtate. The facility of raifing an impoſt on 
foreign commerce, puts them in a ſituation to 
pay, with punQuality, the expences of the go- 
rernment, the intereſt of their ſtate debt, and 
their part of the civil liſt of congreſs. Their re- 
venues are ſaid to amount to eighty thouſand 
pounds, money of New-York... The expences of 
the city and county of New-York amounted, in 
178), to one-eighth of this ſum ; that is, to ten 
thouſand one hundred and ten pounds. 


11 The bank of New-York enjoys a good reput- 
jon ation; it is well adminiſtered. Its caſhier is Mr. 
Mr. William Seton, to whom Mr. de Crevecœur has 
lt dadreſſed his letters; and what will give a good 
lite. idea of his integrity, is that he was choſen to 
"i this important place notwithſtanding his known 


attachment to the Engliſh cauſe. This bank re- 
ves and pays, without reward, tor merchants 
and others, who chuſe to open an accompt with it. 

left New-York oa the 25th of Auguſt, in my 
way to Philadelphia; and had the north river to 
paſs before arriving to the ſtage. We palled the 
lerry in an open boat, and landed at Paulus 
Hook: they reckon two miles for this ferry, for 
which we pay fixpence, money of New-York. 

The carriage is a kind of open waggon, hung 
with double curtains of leather and woollen, 
Which you raiſe or let fall at pleaſure: it is not 
well ſuſpended. But tbe road was ſo fine, being 

. 8 ſand 
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ſand and gravel, that we felt no inconvenience 
from that circumſtance. The horſes are good, 
and go with rapidity. Theſe carriages have four 
benches, and may contain twelve perfons. The 
light baggage is put under the benches, and the 
trunks fixed on behind. A traveller who does 
not chuſe to take the ſtage, has a one-horſe car- 
_ riage by himſelf. 
Let the Frenchmen who have travelled in theſe 
carriages, compare them to thoſe uſed in France; 
to thoſe heavy diligences, where eight or ten per- 
ſons are ſtuffed in together; to thoſe cabriolets 
in the environs of Paris, where two perſons are 
cloſely confined, and deprived of air, by a dirty 
driver, who torments his miſerable jades : and 
thoſe carriages have to run over the fineſt roads, | 
and yet make but one league an hour, If the 
Americans had ſach roads, with what rapidity 
would they travel? fince, notwithſtanding the 
inconvenience of the roads, they now run ninety-lix 
miles in a day. Thus, with only a century and a halt MW T. 
of exiſtence, and oppoſed by a thonſand obſtacles, MW ci 
they are already ſuperior to people who have been 
undifturbed in their progreſs of fifteen centuries. 
You find in theſe ſtages, men of all profeſſions, 
They ſucceed each other with rapidity. One, 
who goes bat twenty miles, yields his place. to 
one who goes farther. The mother and daug!- 
ter mount the ſtage to go ten miles to dine; au- 
other Rage brings them back. At every inſtant, 
then, you are making new acquaintances. 
frequency of theſe carriages, the facility of find- 
ing places in them, and the low and fixed price, 
invite the Americans to travel. Theſe carriages 
have another advantage, they keep up the idea of 
equality. The member of congreſs is placed s 
. | | the 
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the fide of the ſhoemaker who elected him: they 
faternize together, and converſe with familiarity. 
You ſee no perſon here taking upon himſelf thoſe 
important airs, which you too often meet with in 
France, In that country, a man of condition 
would bluſh to travel in a diligence : it is an ig- 
noble carriage; one knows not with whom he 
may find himſelf. Beſides, it is in ſtyle 7% run 
pet; this ſtyle ſerves to humiliate thoſe who are 
conderaned to a ſad mediocrity. From this ine- 
quality reſult envy, the tafte for luxury, oftenta- 
tion, an avidity for gain, the habit of mean and 
guilty meaſures to acquire wealth. It is then 
fortunate: for America, that the nature of things 
prevents this diſtinction in the mode of travelling. 
The artiſan, or the labourer, who finds him- 
ſelf in one of theſe ſtages with a man in place, 
compoſes himſelf, is ſilent; or if he endeavours 
toriſe to the level of others, by taking part in 
the converſation, he at leaft gains inſtruction. 
The man in place has leſs haughtineſs, and is fa- 
clitated in gaining a knowledge of the people. 
The ſon of Governor Livingſton was in the 
Ss, ſtage with me; I ſhould not have found him out, 
ons. ſo civil and eaſy was his air, had not the tavern 
ne, W keepers from time to time addreſſed him with re- 
e to ſpeckful familiarity. I am told that the governor 
agb himfelf often uſes thoſe ſtages. You may have 
an-W an 1Gea of this reſpectable man, who is at once a 


tant, writer, a governor, and a ploughman, on learning 
Tue fiat he takes a pride in calling himſelf a New 
find-M Jerſey farmer. 1. 

price it The road from New-York to Newark is in 
riages g part over a marth : I found it really aftonithing ; 
dea of it recals to mind the indefatigable induſtry of 


ie ancient Dutch ſettlers, mentioned by Mr. de 
S2 = Cre» 
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Crevecœur. Built wholly of wood, with much 
labour and perſeverance in the midſt of water, 
on a ſoil that trembles under your feet, it proves 


to what point may be carried the patience of 
man, who is determined to conquer nature. 
But though much of theſe marthes are drain- 


ed, there remains a large extent of them cover- 
_ ed with ſtagnant waters, which infect the air, 


and give birth to thoſe muſquitoes with which 
you are cruelly tormented, and to an epidemical 
fever which makes great ravages in ſummer; a 
fever known likewiſe in Virginia and in the 
ſouthern ſtates, in parts adjacent to the ſea. I 
am aſſured that the upper parts of New-Jerſey 
are exempt from this fever, and from muſqui- 
toes; but this ſtate is ravaged by a political 
ſcourge, more terrible than either; it is paper 


money. This paper is ſtill, in New-Jerſey, what 


the people call a legal tender; that is, you are 
obliged to receive it at its nominal val WY as a le- 
gal payment. 

I ſaw, in this journey, many inconveniences re- 
ſulting from this fictitious money. It gives birth 
to an infamous kind of traffic, that of buying and 
ſelling it, by deceiving the ignorant; a commerce 
which diſcourages induſtry, corrupts the morals, 
and is a great detriment to the public. This 
kind of ſtock-jobber is the enemy to his fellow 
citizens, He makes a ſcience of deceiving ; - and 
this ſcience is extremely contagious. It 1ntro- 
duces a general diſtruſt, A perſon can neither 
ſell his land, nor borrow money upon it ; fore)l- 
ers and lenders way be paid in a medium which 
may ſtill depreciate, they know not to what degree 
it may depreciate. A friend dares not truſt his 
friend, Inſtances of perſidy of this kind have 

bcel 
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been known, that are horrible. Patriotiſm is con- 
ſequently at an end, cultivation languiſhes, and 
commerce declines x. How is it poſſible, ſaid I 

to Mr. Livingſton, that a country, ſo rich, can 

have recourſe to paper-money ? New-Jerſey fur- 

ni ſnes productions in abundance to New-York 

and Philadelphia. She draws money, then, con- 

ſtantly from thoſe places; ſhe is their creditor. 

And ſhall a creditor make uſe of a reſource which 

can be proper only for a miſerable debtor ? How 
is it that the members of your legitlature have 

not made theſe reflections? The reaſon of it is 

very ſimple, replied he: At the clofe of the ruin- 

ons war, that we have experienced, the greater 

part of our citizens were burdened with debts, 

They faw, in this paper-money, the means of ex- 

tricating themſelves; and they had influence 

enongh with their repreſentatives to force them 


5 to create it.— But the evil falls at length on the 
* authors of it, faid I; they muſt be paid them- 

ſelves, as well as pay others, in this ſame paper; 
TH and why do they not ſee that it diſhonours their 


country, that it runs all kinds of honeſt induf- 
try, and corrupts the morals of the people? 
Why do they not repeal this /cgal tender? A anon, 
intereſt oppoſes it, replied he, of ftock-jobbers an 

ſpeculators. They wiſh to prolong this miſera- 
ble game, in which they are ſure to be the win- 
ners, though the ruin of their country fhould be 
the conſequence. We expect relief only from the 
new conſtitution, which takes away from the 
ſtates the power of making paper-money, All 
honeſt people wiſh the extinction of it, when ſil- 
Ver and gold would re-appear ; and our national 
induſtry would ſoon repair the ravages of the war. 


* Huw well have theſe remarks been verified in France 


8:3 From 
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From Newark we went to dine at New-Brunſ- 
wick, and to {leep at Trenton. The road is bad 
between the two laſt places, eſpecially after a 
rain; it is a road difficult to be kept in repair, 
We paſſed by Prince-'Town ; this part of New- 
Jerſey is very well cultivated. All the towns are 
well built, whether in wood, ſtone, or brick. The 
taverns are much dearer on this road, than in 
Maſſachuſetts and Connecticut: I paid at Tren- 
ton, for a dinner, three ſhillings. and fixpence, 
money of Pennſylvania, 

We paſſed the ferry from Trenton at ſeven in 
the morning, The Delaware, which ſeparates 
Pennſylvania from New-Jerſey, is a ſuperb river, 
navigable for the largeſt ſhips. Its navigation is 
intercepted by the ice during two months in the 
year. Veſſels are not attacked here by thole 
worms, which are ſo deſtractve to them 1 in rivers 
tarther ſouth. 

The prelped frank the middle of the river 1s 
charming: on the right, you ſee mills and manu- 
factories; on the left, two charming little towns, 


which overlook the water. The borders of this 


river are {till in their wild ſtate, In the foreſts, 
Which cover them, are ſome enormous trees. 
There are hkewiſe ſome houſes; but they are not 
equal, in point of ſimple elegance, to thoſe of 

Maſſachuſetts. | 
We breaktafted at Briſtol, a town oppoſite to 
Burlington. It was here that the famous Penn 
firſt planted his tabernacles. But it was repre- 
ſented to him, that the river here did not furniſh 
anchoring ground ſo good and ſo ſafe as the place 
already inhabited by the Swedes, where Philade: 
phia has fince been built. He reſolved, then, to 
purehak 
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purchaſe this place of them, give them other 
lands in exchange, and to leave Briſtol. 


Paſſing the river Shammony, on a new bridge, 
and then the village of Frankford, we arrived at 
Philadelphia, by a fine road bordered with the 


beſt cultivated fields, and elegant houſes, which 


announce the neighbourhood of a great town. 
I had paſſed but few hours at Philadelphia, 


when a particular buſineſs called me to Burling- 


ton, on the borders of the Delaware. It is an 
elegant little town, more ancient than Philadel- 
phia. Many of the inhabitants are Friends, or 
Quakers: this was formerly their place of gene- 
ra] rendezvous. 

From thence I went to the ne of 
Mr. Temple Franklin. He is the grandſon of 
the celebrated Franklin; aud as well known in 
France for his amiable qualities, as for his gene- 
ral information. His houſe is five miles from 
Burlington, on a ſandy ſoil, covered with a foreſt 


of pines. His houſe is ſimple, his garden is well 


kept, he has a good library, and his ſituation ſeems 
deſtined for the retreat of a philoſopher. 

I dined here with five or fix Frenchmen, who 
began their converſation with invectives againſt 
America and the Americans, againſt their want 


of laws, their paper-money, and their ill faith. 


I detended the Americans, or rather I deſired to be 
inſtructed by facts ; for I was determined no more 
to believe in the opinions of individuals. 

You wiſh for facts, faid one of them, who had 
lived in this country for three years: 1 will give 
you ſome.—I ſay that the country is a miſerable 
one. In New-Jerſey where we now are, there is 
nothing but paper. The money 1s locked up, 
{aid Mr, Franklin, Would you haye a 1 
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fool enough to exchange it for depreciated rags? 
Wait till the law thall take the paper from cir- 
culation.—But you cannot borrow money on the 
beſt ſecurity. I believe it, ſaid Mr. Franklin; 
the lender fears to be paid in paper.—Theſe fads 
prove not the ſcarcity of money, but the prudetice 
of thoſe who hold it, and the 3 that debt- 
ors have in the legiſlature. 

They paſſed to another point. Your laws are 
arbitrary, and often unjuſt: for inſtance, there is 
a a law laying a tax of a dollar on the ſecond dog; 
and this tax augments in proportion-to the num- 
ber that a man keeps, Thus a labourer has need 
of dogs; but he is deprived of their ſuccour. He 
has no need of them, ſaid Mr. Franklin, he keeps 
them but for his pleaſure ; and if any thing ought 
to be taxed, it is pleaſure. The dogs are injuri- 
ous to the ſheep ; inſtead of defending them, they 

often kill them. I was one of the firſt to ſolicit 
this Jaw, becauſe we are infeſted with dogs from 
this quarter. To get rid of them, we have put a 


tax on them, and it Nas produced ſalutary effects. 


The money ariſing from this tax, is deſtined to 
indemnify thoſe whoſe ſheep are deſtroyed by 
theſe animals. 

My Frenchman returned to the charge : But 


your taxes are extremely heavy. Vou hall judge 


of that, ſays Mr. Franklin: I have an eſtate here 
of five or ſix hundred acres; my taxes laſt year 
amounted to eight pounds, in paper money; this 
reduced to bard money, is ſix pounds. 

Nothing can be more concluſive than thoſe re- 
plies. I am ſure, ROWever, that this Frenchman 


has forgot them all; and that he will go and de- | 


Clare 1 in France, that the taxes in New-Jerſey are 
Ae 
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diſtreſſingly heavy, and that the impoſition on 
dogs is abominable. 

Burlington is ſeparated from Briſtol only by 
the river. Here is ſome commerce, and ſome 
men of confiderable capital. The children here 
have that air of health and decency, which cha- 
racterizes the ſect of the Quakers: 

On returning from Burlington, I went with 
Mr. Shoemaker to the houſe of his father-in-law, 
Mr, Richardſon, a farmer, who lives near Mid- 
deton, twenty-two miles from Philadelphia. 

Mr. Shoemaker is thirty years of age; he was 
not educated in the ſect of Friends : he declared 
to me that, in his youth, he was far from their 
principles; that he had lived in pleaſure; that 
growing weary of them, he reflected on his con- 
duct, and reſolved to change it; that he ſtudied 
the principles of the Quakers, and ſoon became a 
member of their ſociety, notwithſtanding the 
rilleries of his friends. He had married the 
daughter of this Quaker, to whoſe houſe we were 


8. going. I wiihed to ſee a true American farmer. 
0 I was really charmed with the order and 
57 neatneſs of this houſe, and of its inhabitants. 


They have three ſons and ſeven daughters. One 
of the latter only is married; three others are 
marriageable. They are beautiful, ealy in their 
manners, and decent in their deportment. 
Their dreſs is ſimple; they wear fine eotton on 
Sunday, and that which is not ſo fine on other 
days. Theſe daughters aid their mother in the 
management of the family. The mother has 
much activity; ſhe held in her arms a little 
prand-danghter, which was carefled by all the 
children. It is truly a patriarchal family. The 
lather is occupied conſtantly in the fields. We 

converſed 
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eonverſed much on the ſociety of Friends, the | 


ſociety in France for the abolition of ſlavery, the 
growing of wheat, and other ſubjects. 


I never was ſo much edified as in this houſe; 
it is the aſylum of union, friendſhip, and hoſpi- 
tality. The beds were neat, the linen white, the 
covering elegant; the cabinets, deſks, chairs, and 
tables, were of black walnut, well poliſhed, and 
ſhining, The garden furniſhed vegetables of all 
kinds, and fruits. There were ten horſes in the 
ftable ; the Indian corn of the laſt year, till on 
the bod, lay in large quantities in a cabin, of 
which the narrow planks, placed at ſmall dif- 
tances from each other, leave openings for the 
circulation of the air, 

The barn was full of wheat, oats, and other 
grain; their cows furniſh delicious milk for the 
family, of which they make excellent cheeſes; 
their ſheep give them the wool of which the 
cloth is made, which covers the father and the 
children. This cloth is ſpun in the houſe, wore 
and fulled in the neighbourhood. All the linen 
is likewiſe made in the houſe. 

Mr. Shoemaker thewed me the place where 
this worthy cultivator was going to build a houſe 
for his eldeſt ſon, You ſee, ſays he to me, the 
wealth of this good farmer. His father was 2 
poor Scotchman; he came to America, and ap- 
plied himſelf to agriculture, and by his induſtry 
and economy amaſſed a large fortune, This ſon 
of his is likewiſe rich: he ſells his grain to 4} 
miller in the neighbourhood ; his vegetables, but- 
ter, and cheeſe, are ſent once a week to town. 

I went to ſee. this miller, I recollected whit 
Mr. de Crevecœur had ſaid in praiſe of the Ame 
rican mills, This one merited it for its neatneß 


* 8 
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and for the intelligence with which the differ- 
ent operations were diftributed. There were 
three ſets of ſtones deſtined to the making of 


flour of different degrees of fineneſs. They em- 


ploy only the ftones of France for the firſt quality 
of flour. They are exported from Bourdeaux and 


Rouen. In theſe mills they have multiplied the 


machinery, to ſpare hand labour in all the opera- 


tions; ſuch as, hoiſting the wheat, cleanſing it, 


raiſing the flour to the place where it is to be 


ſpread, collecting it again into the chamber, 


where it is to be put in barrels. 


Theſe barrels are marked at the mill with the 


name of the miller; and this mark indicates the 


quality of the flour. That which is deſigned for 


exportation, is again inſpected at the port; and, 
if not merchantable, it is condemned. 
The millers here are flour-merchants ; mills 
are a kind of property which enfures a conftant 
income. YT” T 
Being taken ill, Warner Miflin came to ſee 
me. It was this man who firſt freed all his 
ſlaves; it is he who, without a paſſport, traverf- 
ed the Britiſh army, and fpoke to General Howe 
with ſo much firmneſs and dignity it is he who, 


fearing not the effects of the general hatred- 


againſt the Quakers, went, at the ritk of being 
treated as a ſpy, to preſent himſelf to General 
Waſhington, to juſtify to him the conduct of the 
Quakers; it is he, that in the midſt of the furies 
ot war, equally a friend to the French, the Eng- 
iſh, and the Americans, carried generous ſuc- 
cours to thoſe among them who were ſuffering. 
Well, this angel of peace came to ſee me. I am 
Warner Miflin, ſays he; I have read the book 
herein thou defendeſt the cauſe of the Friends, 


wherein 
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wherein thou preacheſt the principles of univer- 


ſal benevolence; I knew that thou waſt here; 


and I have come to ſee thee; beſides, I love thy 
nation. I was, I confeſs, much prejudiced 
againſt the French ; I even hated them, having 
been, in this reſpect, educated in the Englith 
principles, 
cret yoice ſaid to me, that I onght to drive from 
my heart that prejudice; that I ought to know 
them, and love them. I have, then, ſought for 
them. I have known them; and it is with plea- 
ſure I have found them poſleſs a ſpirit of mild- 
neſs and general benevolence. | g 
The converſation of this worthy Quaker, made 
a deep impreſſion on my heart. What humani- 
ty! and what charity! It ſeems, that to love 
mankind, and to ſearch to do them good, conſti- 
tutes his only pleaſure, his only exiſtence; his 


* conſtant occupation 1s to find the means of mak- 


ing all men but one family; and he does not de- 
{pair of it. He ſpoke to me of the ſociety cf 


Quakers at Niſmes, and of ſome friends in Ame-. 


rica and England, who have been to viſit them. 


He regarded them as inſtruments deſtined to pro- 


pagate the principles of the ſociety through the 
world. I mentioned to him ſome obſtacles ; ſuch 
as the corruption of our morals, and the power 
of the clergy. Oh! my friend, ſaid he, is not 
the arm of the Almighty ſtronger than the arm 
of man? What were we, when the ſociety took 


its birth in England ? What was America thir- 


teen years ago, when Benezet raiſed his voice 
againſt the ſlavery of the blacks? Let us always 


endeavour to do good; fear no obſtacles, and the 


good will be done. 


All this was ſaid without the leaſt oe 
, : g 


Bat when I came to fee them, a ſe- 
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He ſaid what he felt, what he had thought a 
thouſand times; he ſpoke from the heart and 
not from the head. He realized what he had 
told me of that ſecret voice, that internal ſpirit, 
of which the Quakers ſpeak ſo much; he was 
animated by it. Ah! who can fee, who can hear 
1 man, ſo much exalted above human nature, 
without reflecting on himſelf, without endea- 
rouring to imitate him, without bluſhing at his 
own weakne(s? What are the fineſt writings, in 
compariſon with a life ſo pure, a conduct ſo con- 
ſtantly devoted to the good of humanity ! How 
ſmall J appeared in contemplating him! And 
ſhall we calumniate a ſect to which a man ſo 
renerable belongs? Shall we paint it as the cen- 
tte of hypocriſy and deceit? We mult then ſup- 
pole that Miflin counterfeits humanity ; that he 
zh in concert with hypocrites, or that he is blind 
to their true character. To counterfeit humani- 
ty, to conſent to ſacrifice one's intereſts, to be 
ſcoffed and ridiculed, to impart his goods to the 
poor, to affranchiſe his negroes, and all this by 
bypocriſy, would be a very bad ſpeculation ; hy- 

5 pocriſy makes better calculations. | 

h . lle took me one day to ſee his intended wife, 

is Ameland, whom he was to marry in a fes 
5 y ew 


= days. She is a worthy companion of this reputa- 
bie Quaker. What mildneſs! what modeſty! 
rm i TS ; : 
ok and, at the ſame time, what entertainment in her 
ir. Neverfation! Miſs Ameland once loved the 
ice Ned. She made verſes and muſic and was fond 
avs F dancing. Though young» flill, the has re- 
the Nunced all theſe amuſements, to embrace the 
te of an anchorite. In the midſt, of the world, 
+ bas perſiſted in her deſign, notwithſtanding 
ee Pleaſantries of her acquaintance, 


Vol. XIX. 1 was 
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I was preſent at the funeral of Thomas Hol. | 
well, one of the elders of the ſociety of Friends, 
1 found a number of Friends aſſembled about the 
houſe of the deceaſed, and waiting 1n filence for : 
the body to appear. It appeared, and was in a 
coffin of black walnut, without any covering or r 
ornament, borne by four friends; ſome women . 
followed, who, I was told, were the neareſt rela- E 
tives, and grand-children of the deceaſed, but s 


none of them in black. All his friends followed 
in filence, two by two. I was of the number. 7. 
There were no places defignated ; young and old | 
mingled together; but all bore the ſame air of * 
gravity and attention. The burying ground 1s 
in the town; but it is not ſurrounded with A 
houſes. I ſaw, near ſome of the graves, ſome 


pieces of black ſtones, on which the names only A 
of the dead were engraved. The greateſt part ol n. 
the Quakers diſlike even this; they ſay, that a man U 
ought to live in the memory of his friends, not far; 
by vain inſcriptions, but by good actions. The ( 
grave was ſix or ſeven feet deep; they placed tie Pp 
body by the fide of it. On the oppoſite fide wer , 
ſeated, on wooden chairs, the four women who f 8 
appeared to be the moſt affected. The people i p 
gathered round, and remained for five minute ther 
in profound meditation. All their conntenanct * 
marked a gravity ſaitable to the occaſion, bu Gn 
nothing of grief, This interval being elapſedſ f. 
they let down the body, and covered it wit they 
earth; when a man advanced near the grave Th. 
planted his cane in the ground, fixed his hat uf ing ) 
on it, and began a diſcourſe relative to this fi gan L 
ceremony, He trembled in all his body, and li ape: 
eyes were ſtaring and wild. His diſcourſe tu | 


ed upon the tribulations of this lite, the neceſſi 


e 


1 
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of recurring to God, &c. When he had finiſhed; 
z woman threw berſelf on her knees, made a very 

ſhort prayer, the men took off their hats, and all 
retired. 13 85 25 | | 


I went from thence with theſe Friends to their 


meeting. The moſt profound ſilence reigned for 


elders, who ſat on the front bench, roſe, pro- 
nounced four words—then was filent for a mi- 
nute, then ſpoke four words more; and his 
whole diſcourſe was pronounced in this manner. 
This method is generally followed by their 
preachers ; for another, who ſpoke after him, ob- 
ſerved the ſame intervals. | | 


know not ; but this manner of {peaking appear- 
ed to me not calculated to produce a grent effect: 
for the ſenſe of the phraſe is perpetuaily inter- 
rupied ; and the hearer is obliged to gueſs at the 
meaning, or be in ſuſpenſe; either of which is 
fatiguing. | 
an! modern preachers, is better imagined for 
producing the great effect of eloquence, They 


and to the reaſon ; they pleaſe in order to move 
they pleaſe in order to convince; and it is by 


they carly habituate themſelves to meditation; 


They have no need, then, of preachers with ſound- 
ing phraſes ad long ſermons, They diſdain ele- 
gance as an uſeleſs amuſement ; and long ſermons 
appear di ſproportioned to the force of the hu- 
mau mind. The mind ſhould not be loaded with 

> . tog 


near an hour; when one of their miniſters, or 


Whether 1 judged from habit or teaſon, I 


Certainly the manner of the ancient orators, 
ſpeak by turns, to the imagination, to the paſſions, 
pleaſure that they draw you after them, The 


Quakers, however, are of a different character; 


they are men of mach reflection, and of tew words. 


= Top ay — words 
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too many truths at once, if you with they ſhould 
make a laſting impreſſion. The object of preach- 
ing being to convert, it onght rather to eng. to 
reflection than to dazzle and amuſe. _ 

I obſerved, in the countenances of all this con- 
gregation, an air of gravity mixed with ſadneſs, 
Perhaps I am prejudiced ; but I ſhould like bet- 
ter, while people are adoring their God, to ſee 
them have an air which would diſpoſe perſons to | 
love each other, and to be fond of the worſhip. MW 
Such an air would be attracting to young people, Wl " 
whom too much ſeverity diſguſts. Beſides, why Ml ” 
ſhould a perſon with a good conſcience, pray to Wl © 
God with a ſad countenance, al 

The prayer, which terminated this meeting, tl 
was fervent; it was prononnced by a miniſter, tl 
who fell on his knees. The men took off their 
bats; and each retired, after having ſhaken cla 


hands with his neighbour. tac 
In confidering the fimplicity of the Quakers tiot 
worſhip, and the air of ſadneſs that in the eyes of 5 
er 


ſtrangers appears to accompany it, I have been 
ſurpriſed that the ſociety ſhould maintain a con- 
currence with more brilliant ſeas, and even in- 
creaſe by making proſelytes from them. This et- 
fect 1s principally to be attributed to the ſingular 
image of domeſtic happineſs which the Quakers 
enjoy. Renouncing all external pleaſures, mu- 
fic, theatres, and ſhows, they are devoted to their 
duties as citizens, to their families and to their 
buſineſs; thus they are beloved by their wives, 
cheriſhed by their children, and eſteemed by their 
neighbours. Such is the ſpectacle which has 
often drawn to this ſociety, men who have ridi 
culed it in their youth*. 


* We are not of opinion that Quakeriſm is gaining much 
_ ground in the world, 


I made 
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made a viſit to a houſe of correction, or a Bet- 
tering Houſe, as it is called. This edifice is ſitu- 
ated in the open country, in one of thoſe parts of 
the original plan of Philadelphia not yet covered 
with houſes. It is conſtructed of bricks, and 


tion in the court, which is common to them. 
This inſtitution has ſeveral objects: they receive 


travail, and perſons attacked with venereal diſ- 
eaſes. They hkewiſe confine here, vagabonds, 
diſorderly perſons, and girls of ſcandalous lives, 
though the number of theſe laſt is ſmall ; ſuch is 
the general purity of manners. 


each hall bas its ſuperintendent: This inftitn- 
bon was rich, and well adminiſtered before the 


of Var. The greater part of the adminiſtrators 
en WM tre Quakers. The war and paper-money intro- - 


= duced a different order of things. The legiſla- 
s ture reſolved not to admit to its adminiſtration, 
in⸗ g : 5 

ef. Jay perſons but ſuch as had taken the oath of fi- 
Har Lelity to the tate. The Quakers were by this 


8 excluded, and the management of ir fell into 


_ bands not fa pure. The ſpirit of depredation 
heir es manifeſt in it, and paper-money was ſtill 


heir more injurious. Creditors of the hoſpital were 

ves, paid, or rather ruined by this operation. About 

heir I Vear ago, on the report of the inſpectors of the 
has hoſpitals, the legiſlature, conſidering the abuſes 


practiſed in that adminiſtration, confided that of 
the bettering-honſe again to the Quakers. 
Vithour any reſentment of the affronts they had 
received during the war, and only anxious to do 

1 3 good 


compoſed of two large buildings; one for men, 
and the other for women. There is a ſepara- 


into it, the poor, the fick, . orphans, women in 


There are particular halls appropriated to each 
claſs of poor, and to each ſpecies of fickneſs; and 
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good and perform their duty, the Friends accept- 
- ed the adminiſtration, and exerciſe it, as before, 
with zeal and fidelity. This change has produc- 
ed the effect which was expected. Order is vi- 
fibly re-eſtabliſhed ; many adminiſtrators are ap- 
pointed, one of whom, by turns, is to viſit the 
hoſpital every day: fix phyſicians are attached ft. 
to it, who perform the ſervice gratis. | Fi 
I have ſeen the hoſpitals of France, both at at 
Paris, and in the provinces. I know none of WM dt 
them but the one at Beſangon, that can be com- hc 
pared to this at Philadelphia. Every fick, and WM to, 
every poor perſon, has his bed well furniſhed, but ¶ ol 
without curtains, as it ſhould be. Every room A: 
is lighted by windows placed oppoſite, which in- tac 
troduce plenty of light, that great conſolation to WM tor 
a man confined, of which tyrants, for this reaſon, 
are cruelly ſparing. Theſe windows admit a 
free circulation of air: moſt of them open over 
the fields; and as they are not very high, and 
are without grates, it would be very eaſy for the 
priſoners to make their eſcape; but the idea no- 
ver enters their heads. This fact proves that the 
priſoners are happy, and, conſequently, that the 

adminiſtration is good, 8 

The kitchens are well kept, and do not exhale 
that fetid odour which you perceive from the bc> 
kitchens in France. The eating-rooms, which 
are on the ground floor, are equally clean anc 
well aired : neatneſs and good air reign in eve! 
part. A large garden at the end of the cou 
furniſhes vegetables for the kitchen. I was fit 
priſed to find there, a great number of foreigl 
thrubs and plants. The garden is well cultival 
ed. In the yard they rear a great number d 
hogs; for, in America, the hog, as well as " 
| 4 0! 
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ox, does the honours of the table through the 
WH whole year. 
I can ſcarcely deſcribe to you the different ſen- 
ſations which, by turns, rezoiced and afflicted my 
heart, in going through their different apart- 
ments. An hoſpital, how. well ſoever admini- 
ftered, is always a painful ſpectacle to me. It 
appears to me ſo conſoling, for a ſick man to be 
at his own home, attended by his wife and chil- 
dren, and viſited by his neighbours, that I regard 
hoſpitals as vaſt ſepulchres, where are brought 
together a crowd of individuals, ſtrangers to each 
other, and ſeparated from all they hold dear. 
And what is man in this ſituation? —A leaf de- 
tached trom the tree, and driven down by the 
torrent—a ſkeleton no longer of any contifience, | 
and bordering on diflolution. 
But this idea ſoon gives place to another. 
dince ſocieties are condemned to be infeſted with 
great cities, ſince miſery and vice are the neceſ- 
ary offspring of theſe cities, a houſe like this be- 
comes the aſylum of beneficence; for, without 
the aid of ſuch inſtitutions, what wee become 
of the greater part of thoſe wretches who here 
nnd a refuge No door but that of their common 
chaleſz mother earth would receive them, were it not 
> be for this proviſion made by their common friend, 
Vhich lociety, | 
and There were few children in the hall of the lit- 
tie orphans; theſe were in good health, and ap- 
prared gay and happy. Mr. Shoemaker, who 
conducted me thither, and another of the direct- 
os, diſtributed ſome cakes among them, which 
they had brought in their pockets. Thus the 
directors think of their charge even at a diſtance, 
nd occupy themſelves with their happineſs, 
Good 
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Good God ! there is, then, a country where the 
ſoul of the governor of an hoſpital, is not a ſoul 
of braſs! | 8 | 

Blacks are here mingled with the whites, and 
lodged in the ſame apartments. This, to me, was 
an edifying fight; it ſeemed a balm to my ſoul, 
T ſaw a negro woman ſpinning with activity by 
the ſide of her bed. Her eyes ſeemed to expect, 
from the director, a word of conſolation— She 
obtained it; and it ſeemed to be heaven to her 
to hear him. I ſhould have been more happy, 
had it been for me to have ſpoken this word; I 
ſhould have added many more. Unhappy ne- 
groes! how much reparation do we owe them 

for the evils we have occaſioned them the evils 
we it: 1 occaſion them! and they love us! 

The happineſs of this negreſs was not equal to 
that which I ſaw ſparkle on the viſage of a young 
blind girl, who ſeemed to leap for joy at the 

ſound of the director's voice. He-aſked after her 
health : ſhe anſwered with tranſport. She was 
taking her tea by the ſide of her little table; for 
they allow this luxury to thoſe whoſe conduct 15 
ſatisfactory: and thoſe who, by their work, are 
able to make ſome ſavings, enjoy the fruits of 
their induſtry. I remarked in this hoſpital, that 
the women were much more numerous than the 
3 and among the latter, I ſaw none of thok 
ideous figures ſo common in the hoſpitals of 
Paris—figures on which you trace the marks al 
_erimes, miſery and indolence. They have a des 
cent appearance; many of them aſked the dr 
rector for their enlargement, which they obtained. 

But what reſources !.ave they, on leaving th 
houſe * They have their hands, anſwered the d 
rector, and they may find uſeful pen 
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Bat the women, replied I, what can they do? 
Their condition is not ſo fortunate, ſaid he. In 
a town where ſo many men are occupied in fo- 
reign commerce, the number of unhappy and diſ- 
aderly females will be augmented. To prevent 
this inconvenience, it has been lately propoſcd 
to form a new eſtabliſhment, which thall give to 
girls of this deſcription a uſeful occupation, 
where the produce of the induſtry of each per- 
ſon ſhall be preſerved and given to her on leay- 
ing the houſe ; or, if ſhe ſhould chuſe to remain, 
he ſhall always enjoy the fruit of her own la- 
8 „ 

On our return from the hoſpital, we drank a 


of the poor of ſome capitals—by thoſe humane 
inſpectors who aſſemble to conſult on making re- 
airs to the amount vf fix ſhillings, and order a 


be Quakers, theſe robberies upon indigence, 
heſe infamous treaſons againſt beneficence. Bleſs 
hem, then, ye rich and poor: ye rich, becauſe 
err fidelity and prudence economiſe your mo- 
ey; ye poor, becauſe their humanity watches 
rer you without ceaſing. ts 
The expences of this hoſpital amount to about: 
je pence a day, money of Pennſylvania, for each 
nfioner. The beſt adminiſtered hoſpital in Pa- 
amounts to about fourteen pence, like money, 
lay; and, what a difference in the treatment | 
| next viſited the hoſpital for lunatics. The 
ding is fine, elegant, and well kept. IT was 
armed with the cleanlineſs in the halls of the 
„as well as in the particular chambers. I ob- 
ied the buſt of Franklin in the library, and 
| was 
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bottle of cider. Compare this frugal repaſt to 
the ſumptuous feaſts given by the ſuperintendents 


inner for ſix guineas. You never find among 


n 
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was told that this honour was rendered him ag 
one of the principal founders of this inſtitution, 
The library is not numerous; but it is well cho. 
ſen. The hall on the firſt floor, is appropriated 
to ſick men: there were fix in it. About the 
ſame number of fick women were in a like hall 
on the ſecond floor. 'Theſe perſons appeared by 
no means miſerable; they ſeemed to be at home. 
J went below to ſee the lunatics; they were 
about fifteen, male and female. Each one has 


his cell, with a bed, a table, and a convenient WM *! 
window with grates. Stoves are fixed in the MI © 
walls, to warm the cell in winter, ys tal 

| There were no mad perſons among them. Moſt * 
of the patients are the victims of religious melan- me 
choly, or of diſappointed love. Theſe unhappy 4 
perſons are treated with the greateſt tendernels; 7 
they are allowed to walk in the court; are con- i 
ſtantly viſited by two phyſicfans. Dr. Ruſh has * 
invented a kind of ſwing chair for their exerciſe, 4 
What a difference between this treatment and T 
the atrocious regulations to which we condemning , 
ſuch wretches in France! where they are rigot- 55 
ouſly confined, and their diſorders ſcarcely ever i 
fail to increaſe upon them. The Turks, on the " 

_ contrary, manifeſt a ſingular reipect to perſons in . 
ſane: they are eager to adminiſter food to them - | 
to load them with careſſes. Fools in that coun "a 
try are never known. to be injurious ; wheres D, 


with us, they are dangerons, becauſe they are ul 
happy. i; 5 OR 

The view of theſe perſons affected me mo! 
than that of the ſick. The lait of human miſe 
rics, in my opinion, is confinement ; and I cal 
not conceive how a fick perſon can be cured | 
priſon, for confinement itſelf is a continual 1. 
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dj, The exerciſe of walking abroad, the view 
of the fields, the murmur of the rivulets, and the 
ſinging of birds, with the aid of vegetable diet, 
appear to me the beſt means of curing inſanity. 
It is true, that this method requires too many at- 
tendants; and the impoſſibility of following it 
for the hoſpital of Philadelphia, makes it neceſ- 
fary to recur to locks and bars. But why do 
they place theſe cells beneath the ground-floor, 
expoſed to the unwholeſome humidity of the 
| earth? The enlightened and humane Dr. Ruſh 

told me, that he had endeavoured for a long time, 
in vain, to introduce a change in this particular; 
and that this hoſpital was founded at a time when 
little attention was thought neceſſary for the ac- 
commodation of fools. I obſerved, that none of 
theſe fools were naked, or indecent; a thing very 
common with us. Theſe people preſerve, even 
in their folly, their primitive characteriſtic of 
decency, -. "He. 
I could not leave this place without being tor- 
mented with one bitter reflection. A man of the 


Jo! moſt brilliant genins may here finiſh his days. If 
g Swift had not been rich, he had dragged out his 


laſt moments in ſuch an hoſpital. O ye, who 
watch over them, be gentle in your adminiftra- 
en .. 
85 on! — perhaps a benefactor of the human race 
las fallen under your care. 5 
Dr. Franklin had been ſuffering a ſevere ill- 
ne which threatened his diſſolution, but was 
woll ficient!y recovered to receive company; Iwent to 
iff lee him, and enjoy his converſation, in the midſt 
05 of his books, which be Kill calls his beſt friends. 
ed ii be pains of his cruel infirmity change not the 
mala leni) of his countenance, nor the calmneſs of 
e converſation. If theſe appeared ſo agreeable to 
| Our 
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our Frenchmen, who enjoyed his friendſhip in 


Paris, how would they ſeem to them here, where 
no diplomatic functions impoſe upon him that . 
maſk of reſerve which was ſometimes ſo chillin g 
to his gueſts. Franklin, ſurrounded by his family, 
appears to be one of thoſe patriarchs whom he ; 
has ſo well deſcribed, and whoſe language he has M 
copied with ſuch ſimple elegance. He ſeems one Ml © 
of thoſe ancient philoſophers, who at times de- 

ſcended from the ſphere of his elevated genius, 5 


to inſtruct weak mortals, by accommodating him- 
ſelf to their feebleneſs. I have found in Anme- 
rica, a great number of enlightened politicians of 
and virtuous men ; but I find none who appear 


to poſſeſs, in ſo high a degree as Franklin, the * 
characteriſtics of a real philoſopher. A love for * 
the human race in habitual exerciſe, an indefx i 
tigable zeal to ſerve them, extenſive information, E 
ſimplicity of manners, and purity of morals; g 
theſe furniſh not marks of diſtinction ſufficienty 70 5 
obſervable between him and other patriot pol- . 0 
ticians, unleſs we add another characteriſtic; i 85 


is, that Franklin, in the midſt of the vaſt ſcene in 
which he acted ſo diſtinguiſhed a part, had bi 
eyes fixed without ceaſing on a more extenfife 
theatre—on heaven and a future life; the onl 
point of view which can ſuſtain, dilinterell 
and can aggrandize man upon earth, and mah 
bim a true philoſopher. All his life has been bil 
a continued ſtudy and practice of philoſophy. 
I wiſh to give a 1ketch of it from ſome trail 
which I have been able to collect, as his hiſto! 
has been much disfigured. This tketch may fer 
to rectify ſome of thoſe falſe anecdotes wii 
circulate in Europe. 


Franbli 
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Franklin was born at Boſton, in 1706, the fif- 
tenth ehild of a man who was a dyer and a ſoap- 
boiler. He wiſhed to bring up this ſon to his own 
trade; but the lad took an. invincible diſlike to 
it, preferring even. the lite of a ſailor. The fa- 
ther, diſliking this choice, placed him apprentice 
with an elder ſon, who was a printer, and pub- 
liſhed a newſpaper. WL 

Three traits of character, bifolayed at that early 
period, might have given an idea of the extraor- 
| dinary genius which he was afterwards todiſcover. 

The puritanic auſterity. which at that time pre- 
dominated in Maſſachuſetts, impreſſed the mind 
of y young Benjamin in a manner more oblique - 
than it had done that of his father. The old man 
vas in the practice of making long prayers and be- 
reditions before all his meals. One day, at the be- 
zinning of winter, when he was ſalting his meat, 
and laying in his proviſions for the ſeaſon, © Father,” 
ſays the boy, © it would be a great ſaving of time, 
you would ſay grace overall theſe barrels of meat 
at once, and let that ſuffice for the winter.” 
Soon after he went to live with his brother, he 
began to addreſs pieces to him for his paper, in a 
diſguiſed hand writing. Theſe eſſays were uni- 
rerſally admired; his brother became jealous of 
um, and endeavoured, by ſevere treatment, to 
ramp his genius. This obliged him ſoon to quit 
is ſervice, and go to ſeek his fortune at New-York. 
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en bud Benjamin had read a treatiſe of Dr. Tryon on 
. e ?ythagorean regimen; and, fully convinced 
e Ua its reaſoning, he abſtained from the uſe of 
hiſt eit for a long time; and became irreconcileable 
ay o it, until a cod- fiſh, which he caught in the 


pen ſea, and found its ſtomach full of little fiſh, 


yerturned his Whole ſyſtem. He concluded, 


Frank Voc, XIX. | U | ö that 
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| that fincethe fiſhes eat each other, men might ven 
well feed upon other animals. This Pythagorem 
diet was economieal to the printer's boy: it favel 
him ſome money to lay ont for books; and read. 
ing was the firft and conftant paſſion of his life. 
Having left his father's houfe without retom- 
mendation, and almoſt without money, depending 
only upon himſelf, but always confident in his 
own judgment, and rejoicing in his independ- 
ence, he became the ſport of accidents, which 
ſerved rather to prove him, than to difeouragt 
bim. Wandering in the ſtreets of Philadelphia, 
with only five ſhillings in his pocket, not known 
to a perſon in the town, eating a cruſt of bread, 
und quenthing his thirſt in the waters of the Delz- 
ware; who could have diſcerned in this wretched - 
labourer, one of the future legiflators of America Fr. 
one of the fathers of modern philoſophy, and u ber 


ambaſſador covered with glory in the moſt weal- hin 
thy, the moſt powerful, and the moſt enlightened fr. 
country in the world? Who would have be #\ 
lieved that France, that Europe, would one day * + 
ere& ſtatues to that man, who had not where te the 
lay his head ? | ing 
Arriving at Philadelphia did not finiſh the mihi Yan 
fortunes of Benjamin Franklin. He was ther tha! 
deceived and diſappointed by Governor Keith. 2 
who, by fine promiſes for his future eftabliſhment]} dit 


which he never realized, induced hitn to embati 
for London, where he arrived without money all 
without recommendations. Happily he Knel 
how to procure ſubſiſtence. His talent for t 
preſs, in which no perſon excelled him, ſoon gag 
bim occupation, His frugality, the regularity . 
his conduct, and the good ſenſe of his convert 
tion, procured bim the eſteem of his Saen 
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his reputation in this reſpeQ, exiſted for many 
years afterwards in the printing-otfices in London. 
An employment promiſed him by a Mr. Der- 
ham, recalled him to his country in 1726, when 
fortune put him to another proof. His protector 
died; and Franklin was obliged, for ſubſiſtence, 
to have recourſe again to the preſs. He found the 
means ſoon afterwards to eftablith a printing-preſs 
himſelf, and to publiſh a gazette, At this period 
began his good ſacceſs, which never afterwards 
abandoned him. He married a Miſs Read, to 
whom he wag attached by a long friendſhip, and 
yho merited all his eſteem. She partook of bis 
enlarged and beneficent ideas, and was the model 
of a yirtgous wife and a gaod neighbour. 
Having arzjvcd at this degree of independence, 
Franklin had leiſure to purſue his ſpeculations | 
for tue good of the public. His gazette furniſhed 
him with the regular and conſtant means of in- 
rating his fellow-citizens. He made this ga- 
tte the principal object of his attention; ſo that 
it acquired a vaſt reputation, was read through 
the whale country, and may be conſidered as hav- 
ing contributed much to perpetuate in Pennſyl- 
vania thoſe excellent morals which Qill diſtinguiſh 
in, | <7 
But a work which contributed .ſti!l more t 
difuſe in America the practice of frugality, eco- 
bar nomy, and good morals, was Poor Richard's Alma- 
nM 24%. It had a great reputation in Europe, but 
ſtil} more iv America. Franklin continued it ſor 
bwenty-ftive years, and ſold annually more than ten 
thouſand copies. Tu this work, the moſt weighty 


| traths are delivered in the fimpleſt language, and 

vert ted to the camprehenfion of all the world. 
rades lu 1736, Franklin began his public career. 
hi de was appointed Secretary of the General Af. 


93 ſembl y 
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ſembly of Pennſylvania, and continued iu that 
employment for many years. * $2072 TO 

In 1737, the Englith government confided to 
him the adminiſtration of the general poſt-office 
in America. He made it at once lucrative to the 


revenue, and uſeful to the inhabitants. It ſerved 


him particularly, to extend every where his uſeful 
gazettes, | oe TT 
Since that epoch, not a year has paſſed without 


bis propoſing, and carrying into execution, ſome 


project uſeful to the colonies 
I0o him are owing the companies of aſſurance 
againſt fire; companies ſo neceſſary in countries 
where houſes are built with wood, and where 
fires completely ruin individuals; while, on the 
contrary, they are diſaſtrous in a country where 
fires are not frequent, and not dangerous. 
To him is owing the eſtabliſhment of the Phi- 
Joſophical Society at Philadelphia, its library, its 
univerſity, its hoſpitals, kc e. 
The attention which he paid to theſe inſtitu- 
tions of literature and humanity, did not divert 
him from his public functions, nor from his ex- 
periments in natural philoſopßy yx 
His labours on theſe ſubjects are well known; 
I ſhall therefore not ſpeak of them, but confine 
myſelf to a fact which has been little remarked: 


it is, that Franklin always directed his labour 


to that kind of public utility which, without pro- 
curing any great eclat to its author, produces 
great advantage to the citizens at large. It is to 
this popular taſte, which characterized him, that 
we owe the invention of his electrical conduQtors, 
his economical ſtoves, his differtations, truly pbi. 
loſophical, on the means of preventing chimneys 
from ſmoking, on the advantages of copper roof 


(0 
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to houſes, the eſtabliſhment of ſo many paper- 
mills in Pennſylvania, &c. E nhbat? hs 
The circumſtances of his political career are 
likewiſe known to the world; I therefore paſs 
them over in filence. But I ought not to omit 
to mention his conduct during the war of 1755. 


b At that period he enjoyed a great reputation in 
de Englith colonies. In 1754 he was appointed 
e the members of the famous congreſs, which 
vs held at Albany; the object of which was ta 
anke the neceſſary meaſures to prevent the inva- 
bon of the French. He preſented to that congreſs 
jp an excellent plan of union and defence, which was 
e adopted by that body; but it was rejected in 
e London by the department for the colonies, under 
dhe pretext that it was too democratical. It is 
| probable, had this plan been purſued, the colo- 
i. WW nies would not have been ravaged by the dread- 
ful war which followed. ED 


On his final return to his country, after many 
Important negotiations, which terminated in its 
independence, he obtained all the honours which 
ba] dis fignal ſervices merited. His great age, and 
dos infirmities, have compelled him at laft to re- 
= nounce his public cateer, which he has run with 
re b much glory. He lives retired, with his family, 
ed: na houfe which he has built on the fpot where 
Af he firſt landed, fixty years before, and where he 
aro- ound himſelf wandering without a home, and 
aces tout acquaintance. In this honſe he has eſ- 
i to liſhed a printing-preſs and a type-foundery, 
that from a printer he had become ambatlador ; from 
ors this he has now returned to his beloved preſs, 
phi nd is forming to this precious art his grandſon, 
Mr. Bache. He has placed him at the head of an 

Too enterpriſe which will. be infinitely uſeful; it is a 
U3 complete 


— 2 my 
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complete edition of all the claflic authors, that is, 
of all thoſe moral writers whoſe works ought to 
be the manual for men who wiſh to gain inftrac- 


tion, and rake themſelves happy by doing good | 


to others: 

It is in the midſt of theſe holy occupations; that 
this great man waits for death with tranquillity*, 
You will judge of his philoſophy, on this point, 
which is the tonchſtone of philoſophy, by the 
following Jetter, written thirty years ago on the 
death of his brother John Franklin, addreſſed” to 
Mrs, Hubbard, his daughter-in-law. * - 


« My dear child, 
« IT am grieved with you; we have loft a friend, 


who, to us, was very dear, and very precious. But 
it is the will of God and of nature, that theſe 


mortal bodies ſhould be laid aſide, when the ſoul 
is ready to enter into real life; for this life is but 
an embryo ſtate, a preparation for life. A man i 
not completely born, until he is dead. Shall ve 
complain, then, that a new-born has taken his 
lace among the immortals? We are ſpirits. It isa 
proof of the goodneſs of God, that our bodies are 
lent us ſo long as they can be uſeful to us, in re. 
ceiving pleaſure, in acquiring knowledge, or in 
doing good to our fellow-creatures ; and he gives 
a new proof of the ſame goodneſs in delivering Us 
from our bodies, when, inſtead of pleaſure, they 
eauſe us pain; when, inſtead of aiding others, vs 
become chargeable to them. Death is then a blet 
ing from God; we ourſelves often prefer a par 


tial death to a continued pain; it is thus that ws 


conſent to the amputation of a limb, when it can 
not be reſtored to life, On quitting our bodies 


# Dr, Franklin died in 1790, # 
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we ate delivered from all kinds of pain. 'Our 
| ſriend and we are invited to a party of pleaſure 
WH vhich-will endure eternally : he has gone firſt; 
| WW. why ſhould we regret it, fince we are ſo ſoon to 
follow, and we know where we are to meet? 
Briſſot, after giving the ſpeech of Mirabeau in 
tbe national aſſembly of France, in which he pro- 
yoſed that they ſhould: go into monrnirig for Ben- 
amin Franklin for three days, which was imme- 
diately carried by acclamation, thus ſums up the 
character of that philoſopher: Ye who fincerely 
indulge the wiſh to place yourſelves by the fide 
of Franklin, examine his life, and have the cou- 
gage to imifate him. Franklin had genius: but 
he had virtues; he was good, ſimple, and modeſt; 
he had not that proud auſperity in diſpute, which 
repulſes with diſdain the ideas of others; he lift- 
eed—he had the art of liſtening— he anſwered 
to the ideas of others, and not to his own. © 
have ſeen bim attending patiently to young 
people, who, full of frivolity and pride, were ea- 
ger to make a parade before him, of ſome ſuper- 
cial knowledge of their own. He knew how to 
eſtimate them; but he would not hnmiliate them, 
even by a.parade of goodneſs. Placing himſelf 
at once on a level with them, he would anſwer 
without having the air of inſtructing them. He 
knew that inſtruction in its pompous apparel, 
was forbidding. Franklin had knowledge, but 
it was for the people; he was always grieyed 
at their ignorance, and made it his conftant duty 
lo enlighten them. He ſtudied for ever to leſſen 
the price of books, in order to multiply them. In 
a word, genius, ſimplicity, goodneſs, tolerance, 
indefatigable labour, and love for the people— 
theſe form the character. of Franklin; and theſe 
jou muſt unite, if you wiſh for a name like his. 
Þ I break- 


French nation, and ſpeaks their language. He Wl ©* 


on a ſimilar principle with that of Mr. Fitch, is very different 
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I breakfaſted at Philadelphia one morning wih 
Samuel Ameland, one of the richeſt and mot be: Wl .. 
peficent of the ſaciety of Friends. He js 8 pu- ch 
pil of Anthony Beneget; he ſpeaks of him with ©! 
enthuſiaſm, and treads in his ſteps. He take Wl ”* 
an active part in every uſeful inſtitution, and re- n 
Joices in the occafion of doing good; he loves the nat 


treats me with the greateſt friendſhip ; offers me 4 
his bouſe, his liorſes, and his earriage. On lear- 7 
ing bim, I went to ſee an experiment, near the A 
Delaware, on a boat, the object of which is to Ml ** 
aſcend rivers againſt the current, The invento Ah 
was Mr. Fitch, who had found a company to ſup- Wl 


port the expence. One of the moſt zealous aſſo- Wl > 


ciates is Mr. Thornton, of whom I baye ſpoken, * 
This invention was diſputed between Mr. Fitch Ft 


and M. Rumſey, of Virginia. However it be, 6. 
the machine which I ſaw, appears well executed, if © 
and well adapted to the defign. The ſteem - engine 4% 
gives motion to three large gars of coufideradle dier 
force, which were to give fixty ſtrokes per minute. s. 


Since writing this letter, I have ſeen Mr. Rumſey in England, fello 
He is a man of great ingenuity ; and, by the explanation Which Wenoy 
he has given me, it appears that his diſcovery, though founded aid, 


from it, and far more ſimple in its execution. Mr. Rumſey pto- 
poſed then (February 1989) to build a veſſel which ſhould gp 
to America by the help only of the geam-engine, and without 
fails It was to make the paſſage in fifteen 3 1 perceite 
with pain that he has not yet executed his project; which, 
when executed, will introduce into commerce as great a changt 
as the diſcovery of the Cape of Good Hope. Au rh. 
Various ſchemes of this kind, of great promiſe, have proved 
abortive, when brought to the teſt of experience; nor have ve 
any reaſon to. believe that the American projectors have beef 
more fortunate than in England. 451104 


I doubt 


* 
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ET dobbt not but, phyſically ſpeaking, this ma- 
chine may produce part of the effects which are 
expected from it: but I doubt its utility in com- 
merce ; for notwithſtanding the aſſurances of the 
undertakers, it muſt require many men to ma- 
nage it, and much expence in repairing the da- 
mages occafioned by the violence and multiplicity 
of the friction. Vet I will allow, that if the 
movements can be fimplified, and the expence 


| 

| 

| 

' WH i:fſened, the invention may be uſeful in a country 

" Wl where labour is dear, and where the borders of 
fivers are not acceſſible, like thofe in France, by 
- horſes to draw the boats. This idea was conſol- 
. ing to Dr. Thornton, whom I ſaw aſſailed by rail 
. leies on account of the Heam- boat. Theſe raille- 
h ties appear to me very ill placed. The obſtacles 
„obe conquered by genius are every where ſo con- 

i 4 fderable, the encouragement ſo feeble, and the 
ae veceſſity of e the want of hand- labour in 
" America ſo evident, that I cannot, without in- 
we donation, ſee the Americans diſcouraging, by 


their ſarcaſms, the generous efforts of one of their 
and. ffllow-citizens., When will men be reaſonable 
dich enough to encourage each other by their mutual 
ad, and increaſe the general ſtock of public good, 
by mutual mildneſs and benevolence ? 
aol. [ was preſent at a meeting of the Agricultural 

Nciety, It is not of long ſtanding, but is nu- 
merous, and poſſeſſes a conſiderable fund. If 
luch a ſociety ought to receive encouragement. in 
ay country, it is in this. Agriculture is the fif̃ſt 
pillar of this ſate* ; and.though you find many 


roved % 
ve We * Agriculture is the firſt pillar of any ſtate: it is the perma- 
deen ent wealth, and is influenced by no external events, which 


metimes te commerce, or ſhift its ſite. 
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want information; and this information can only 


prevent its ravages. 


| their own experience, and tbat of their 9005 Ter 
We 
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good farmers here, yet the great mafs of them 


be procured by the union of men well verſed in WM r: 


theory and practice. b. 


The ſubject of this meeting was an important 
one. The renten or worm, called 1% Hen Ml r: 
Fly, had, for ſeveral years, ravaged the wheat in an 


many parts of the United States. The King of MW m 


England, fearing that this inſect might pals into ou 
his iſland, had juſt prohibited the impartation of Wl to 
the American wheat. The ſupreme executive fre 
council of Pennſylvania, in order to connterag 


the effects of this prohibition, by gaining infor: un 


mation on the ſubject, applied to the Society of de 
Agriculture; they deſired to know if this ide thi 
attacked the grain, and whether it was poſſible to WM cor 


Many farmers preſent at this meeting, from Sci 


bours and correſpondents, declared, the inſet 
potted its eggs, not in the ear, but in the ſtalk; 


ſo that they were well convinced, that, on threſu- , 8 
ing the wheat, there could be nothing to ſea mar 
that the eggs would mix with the grain; 2008 trad 
conſequently they could not be communicate net; 
with the grain. W aiftr 
Mr. Polwell. and M. Griffiths, prefident 804 trad 
ſecretary of this ſociety, da equal honour to it WM beau 
the one by the neatnefs of his compoſition, zu hong 


the elegance of his ſiyle ; the other, by kis inde 
fatigable zeal. 5 

Among the uſeful inflitutions which do hong 
to Philadelphia, you diſtinguiſh the public bran) 
the origin of which is owing to the celebrate of 
Franklin. It is ſupported by ſubſcription. I. 


price of entrance into this ſociety is ten pay 
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Any per ſon has the privilege of borrowing books. 
Half of the library is generally in the hands of 
readers; and I obferved with pleaſure that the 
books were much worn by uſe. 15 

At the fide of this library is a cabinet of natu- 
ral hiſtory. TI obſerved nothing curious in it, but 
an enormous thigh-bone, and ſome teeth as enor- 
mous, found near the Ohio, in a maſs of prodigi- 
dus bones, which nature ſeems to have thrown. 
together in thoſe ages, whoſe events are covered 
from the eye of hiſtory by an impenetrable veil. 

If there exiſts, ſays Franklin, an Atheift in the 
univerſe, he would be converted on ſeeing Phila- 
delphia—on contemplating a town where every - 
thing is ſo well arranged. If an idle man ſhould 
come into Exiſtence here, on having conſtantly 
before his eyes the three amiable ſiſters, Wealth, 
Science, and Virtue, the children of Induſtry and 
Temperance, he would foon find himſelf in love 
with them, and endeavour to obtain them from 
their parents. | 5 

duch are the ideas offered to the mind on a 
market-day at Philadelphia. It is, without con- 
tradiction, one of the fineſt in the univerſe. Va- 
nety and abundance in the articles, order in the 
eiſtribution, good faith and tranquillity in the 
trader, are all here united. One of the eſſential 
beauties of a market, is cleanlineſs in the provi- 
hons, and in thoſe who ſell them. Cleanlineſs is 
conſpicuous here in every things even meat, whoſe 
ape is more or leſs diſguſting in other markets, 
ol bere ſtrixes your eyes agreeably. The ſpectator 
drag not tormented with the fight of little ſtreams 


210 of blood, which infect the air and foul the ſtreets, --. 


TW The women who brin g the produce of the country, 
ur ve dreffed with decency ; their vegetables and 
An 2 | fruits. 
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fruits are neatly arranged in handſome, well 
made baſkets. Eygry thing is aſſembled here, a 
the produce of the country and the works of in- ;; 
duſtry; fleſh, fiſh, fruits, garden- ſeeds, pottery, 


iron ware, ſhoes, trays, buckets extremely well- S* 
madez N. 885 aſs ph 
The ſtranger is never wearied in contemplat- pe 
ing this multitude of men and women moving pe 
and crolling in every direction, without tumult A 
or, injury. You would fay, that it was a market 50 
of brothers, that it was a rendezvous of philoſo- th. 


phers, of the pupils of the filent Pythagoras; for WI ch. 
filence reigns without interruption : you hear WM x; 
none of thoſe piercing cries ſo common elſewhere; ba: 
each one ſells, bargains, and buys in ſilence. The by 
carts and horſes which have brought in the ſup- 
plies are peaceably arranged in the next ſtreet, in 
the order in which they arrive; when diſengag- 
ed, they move off in ſilence: no quarrels among hir. 
the carmen and the porters. You ſee none of tur. 
our fools and macarovies gallopping with looſe j 
kxeins in the ſtreets. Theſe are the aſtoniſhing nit 
effects of habit; a habit inſpired by the Quakers, IM jj. 
who planted morals in this country; a' habit of mes 
doing every thing with tranquillity and with res- obli 
ſon; a habit of injuring no perſon, and of having he 
no need of the interpoſition of the magiſtrate. ene1 


'* To maintain order in ſuch a market in France dig: 
would require four judges and a dozen ſoldier 8 ..;. 
Here the law has no need of muſkets; education tx. 
and morals have done every thing. Two clerii bet 
of the police walk in the market. Tf they ſuſi ah: 
pe& a pound of butter of being light, they weigh... 
it: if light, it is ſeized for the uſe of the hoſpital 4... 


Jou ſee, here, the fathers of families go | 
market. It was formerly ſo in France: the! 
TEES | e ee 
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wires ſucceeded to them; thinking themſelves 
diſnonoured by the taſk, they have reſigned it to 
the ſervants. Neither economy nor morals have 
gained any thing by this changnme e. 
The price of bread is from one penny to two 
pence the pound, beef and mutton from twa 
pence to four pence, veal from one penny to two 
pence ; hay from twenty to thirty ſhillings the- 
ton; butter from four pence to. fix pence the 
pound; wood from ſeven pence to eight pence 
the cord. Vegetables are in abundance, and 
cheap. Wines of Europe, particularly thoſe of 
France, are cheaper here than any where elſe. I 
have drank the wine of Provence, ſaid to be made. 
by M. Bergaſſe at nine pence the bottle; but the 
taverns are extremely dear. Articles of luxury 
are expenſive : a hair-dreſſer coſts you eight 
pence a-day, or twelve ſhillings the month: 
bired a one-horſe chaiſe three days; it coſt me 
ree louis d ers. 5 
I had made an acquaintance at New-York 
with General Miflin, who was then ſpeaker of 
the houſe of. repreſentatives of Pennſylvania. I 
met him again at Philadelphia. He is an amiable, 
obliging man ; full of aQivity, and very popular, 
He fills his place with dignity and firmneſs; an 
8 enemy to artifice and diſguiſe ; he is frank, brave, 
Ubntereſted, and warmly attached to democratic 
principles. He is no longer a Quaker: having 
taken arms, he was forced to quit the ſociety ;. but 
de fill profeſſes a great eſteem for that ſect, to 
which his wife has always remained faithful. The 
general had the complaiſance to conduct me one 
fy tc the General Aſſembly. I ſaw nothing re- 
markable in it! the building is far from that 
Megnificence attributed to it by the Abbe Ray- 
Vox. n . Dal © 


' 
I 
| 
| 


the baluſtrade, is the gallery for ſpectators. A 


Skuylkill flows at its foot through a magnificent 
| channel between two mountains covered with 


/ 
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nal: it is certainly a fine building; when come 
ws with the other edifices of Philadelphia; 
at it cannot be put in competition with thoſ | 
public buildings which we call fine in Euroge, | 
There were about fifty menibers preſent, ſeat- 
ed on chairs incloſed by a baluſtrade. Behind 


Petit Maitre, who ſhould fall ſuddenly from Paris 
into this aſſembly, would undoubtedly find it fi- 
diculous. He would ſcoff at the fimplicity of 
their cloth coats, and, in ſome caſes, at the negli- a 
gence of theit toilettes ; ; but every. man who 4 
thinks, will deſire that this ſimplicity may. fot fn 
ever remain, and become univerfal. They point- 
ed out to me, under one of theſe plain coats, a 
farmet by the name of Findley, whoſe Sei 84 
diſplays the greateſt talents. qa 
The eſtate of General Miflin, where we went 5 
to dine, is five miles from town, by the falls of the . 
Skuylkill. Theſe falls are formed by.a confider- 


able bed of rocks: they are not perceivable when far 
the Water of the river is high. The general ang 
houfe enjoys a moſt romantic ptoſpect. . 1 

$pringinill, where 1 went to fleep, is a bach $ 
ey miles up the Skuylkill. The beſt houſe in iti 100 
occupied by Mr. L. a Frenchman. It enjoys the 10 
mot ſublime proſpect that you can imagine. It uh 


is fituated on a hill. On the fouth- eaſt, the 


wood. On the banks you perceive ſome ſeatier 

ing houſes and cultivated fields. _ 5 
The ſoil is here compoſed of a great quantily 
of talc, granite, and ayellow gravel; ſome place 
a very N earth, Ia the neighbourhood « ark 
- quare 
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quarries of marble of a middling fineneſs, of 
which many chimney- pieces are made. | 
I ſhall give you ſome details reſpecting this 
Frenchman's farm ; they will ſhew you the man- 
ner of living among cultivators here, and they 
may be uſeful to any of our friends who may 
with to.eſtabliſh themſelves in this country. Ob- 
ſervations on the manner of extending eaſe and 
happineſs among men, are, in the eyes of the 
philoſopher, as valuable as thoſe which teach the 
art of aſſaſſinating them, The houſe of Mr. L. 
is very well built in ſtone, two ſtories high, with 
fre or fix fine chambers in each ſtory. From the 
two gardens, formed like an amphitheatre, yon 
enjoy that fine proſpett above mentioned, Theſe 
gardens are well cultivated, and contain a great 
quantity of bee-hives. | 


A highway ſeparates the houſe fram the farm 
He keeps about twenty horned cattle, and ten ar 
twelve horſes. The fitnation of things on this 
farm, proves how little is to be feared tram theft 
and robbery in this country; every thing is leſt 
open, or incloſed without loeks. His farm con- 
Net liſts of two hundred and fifty acres; of which 
it the greater part is in wood; the reſt is in wheat, 
the Indian eorn, buck-wheat, and meadow, He 
1 bewed me about an acre of medow, from which 
1 | 20W, | 4 
be bas already taken this year, eight tons of bay : 
the Fg i 4 
cent e calculates, that, including the third cutting, 
" this acre will produce him this year ten pounds. 
wit Hi 
113 other meadows are leſs manured, and Jeſs 
acl * ot, 
| prod ucti Ve 1 | . 
ati Mr. L. recounted. to me ſome of his paſt mif- 
| fortunes —] knew them befere — He was the vic- 
um of the perfidy of an intendent of Guadaloupe, 
Fho, to ſuppreſs the proofs of his own accompli- 
3 city 
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City in a clandeſtine commerce, tried to deſtroy 
him by impriſonment, by aſſaſſination, and by 
poiſon. Eſcaped from theſe perſecutions, Mr. IL. 
enjoys ſafety at Springmill ; but he does not en» 
Joy happineſs. He is alone ; and what is a far- 
mer without his wife and family ? 2 
He pays from five to ſix pounds taxes for all 
his property, conſiſting of a hundred and twenty 
acres of wood land, eight acres of arable, twenty- 
five acres of meadow, three acres of garden, 3 
great houſe, ſeyeral ſmall houſes for his ſervants, 
his barns, and his cattle. By this fact, ſome judg- 
ment may be formed on the ſubje& of taxes in 
the United States. Mr, L. has attempted to cul- 
*tivate the vine: he has planted a vineyard near 


His houſe, on a ſouth-eaſt expoſure, and it ſuc-| 


ceeds very well. EE 


It is a remark to be made at every ſtep in 


"America, that vegetation is. rapid and ſtrong. 
The peach-tree, for example, grows faſt, and pro- 
duces fruit in great quantities. Within one 
month after you have cut your wheat, you would 
not know your field; it is covered with grafs, 
very high, and very thick. 

It will be a long time, however, before the 
vine can be cultivated to profit in America: 
firſt, becauſe labour is dear, and the vine requires 
vaſt labour *; ſecondly, becauſe the wines © 
Europe will be for a long time cheap in America. 


* In Orleannois, the whole operation of cultivating the vine, 
and making the vintage, coſts to the proprietor thirty livres 
twenty-five thillings ſterling an acre, Aman cannot perform tat 
labour of more than five acres a year; ſo that he gets fix pound 
pounds five ſhillings a year, and ſupports himſelf. Compare this 


with the price of labour in America, and that with the price dl 


French wines 


"= 4- * * 
. * , 2 1 | | 
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Mr. I. furniſhed me with the proof of this. He 
gave me ſome very gbod Nouſillon, which co 
dim, by the ſingle bottle, only eight pence ; an 
WH } koow that this ſame wine, at firft hand, coft 
five pence or fix pence. . TO 
[ have already mentioned, that the paſtures 
and fields in America are incloſed with barriers 
of wood, or fences, Theſe, when made of rails 


five, eſpecially in the neighbourhood of great 
| towns, where wood 1s dear, Mr. L. thinks it 
beſt to replace them by ditches fix feet deep, of 
which he throws the earth upon his meadows, and 


the paſſage impracticable to the cattle. This is 
an agricultural operation, which cannot be toe 
much recommended to the Americans. _ 

The country here. is fall of ſprings; we faw 
tome very fine ones, Mr. L. told us of one which 
carries a mill night and day, and ſeryes to water 
bis meadows, when occaſion requires. 

I atked him where he purchaſed his meat! 
He ſays, when a farmer kills beef, mutton, or veal, 
| te advertiſes his neighbours, who take what they 
1 chuſe, and he ſalts the remainder. As he is here 
l without his family, he has no ſpinniug at his houſe; 


7 makes no cheeſe, keeps no poultry. Thefe parts 
* of rural economy, which are exerciſed by Wo- 
5 men, are loſt to him; and it is a conſiderable 


Indian corn and buck wheat ground. I ſaw bis 
pres alt corn-fields covered with pumpkins, which 
res, | . 

m the dre profitable for cattle. He bas a joiner's thop, 
ound ind a turning lathe. He makes great quantities 
re ths Wot lime on his farm, which ſells very well at Phi- 
rice Fladelphia. He has obtained leave from the ſtate 
WY erect a ferry on the Skuylkill, which he ſays 

| 5 will 


ſupported, by poſts, as above deſcribed, are expen> 


borders the fides- with hedges; and thus renders. 


bs. He ſows no oats, but feeds his horſes with 
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will produce him a profit of forty” Pounds a a yea 


He'is ; about te Hulda fawcanih;” * = 4" ls iN 
The lands newly cleared produce much mo p 


ban the lands of France. He-had bad wheat Zi 


this year, though it had promiſed well: having WI 3 
grown to a prodigious height, the grain was ni 
hrivelled and meagre. ' He ſays, the mildew has fh 
diminiſhed his crop by more than three hundred dh 
buſhels. The cauſe of the mildew is ſuppoſed to tit 
be this: —That when the ſeaſon advances, it is {6 
ſometimes attended by fogs, and very heavy dews: th 


the ſun burſting through the fog, craporates the fu 


drops on the ſtalk; and the ſudden change from MI te: 
cold and wet, to warm and dry, enfeebles and MI be 
withers the plant. The mildew is an evil ery me 
general in Pennſylvania. 

Mr. L. told me, that there was no other reme- of 


dy but to ſow early, that the plant may be more col 


vigorous at the ſeaſon of the milde. fro 

This farm had coſt him two thouſand pounds ; MW Re: 
and he aſſured ine, that, allowing nothing for fro 
ſome loſſes occaſioned by his ignorance of the 6bſ 


country, of the language on his firſt arrival, and MW 0d 


for the improvements he had made, his land pro- bon 
duces more than the intereſt of his money. He ten 
told me, that the houſe alone had coſt more than WF for 
he paid for the whole: and this is very probable. day 
Perſons in general who defire to make good bat: day 
gains, ought to purchaſe lands already built up- thei 
on; for, though the buildings have coft much, 
they are counted for little in the ſale. N 

Though diſtant from ſociety, and ſtruggling 
againſt many diſadvantages, he aſſured me tha 
he was comfortable; and that he ſhould not fail 
to be completely happy, were he ſurrounded bi 
his family, which he had left in France, 


a R 
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He is attentive to the ſubject of meteorology, ; ; 
it is he that furniſhes the meteorslogic tables 
publiſhed every month in the Columbian Mayga- 
zine: they are certainly the moſt exact that have 
appeared on this continent. He thinks there is 
no great difference between the climate here and 
hat of Paris: that here, the cold weather is more 
ry; that the ſnow and ice remain but a ſhort 
time; that there never paſſes a week without 
ſome fair days; that there falls more rain here 
than in France, but that it rarely fains two days 
ſucceſſively; that the heat is ſometimes more in- 
tenſe, that it provokes more to ſweat and to 


heavineſs ; finally, that the variations are here 


more frequent and more rapid. | 
The following is the reſult of the obſervations 
of this Frenchman for four years':—The oreateſt 


cold in this part of Pennſylvania, is commonly 


from 10 to 12 deg. below the. freezing point of 
Reaumur's thermometer: the greateſt heats are 
from 26 to 28 deg. above: the mean term of his 


obſervations for four years, or the temperature, is 


0 deg. and 6 tenths: the mean height of the ba- 
rometer is twenty- nine inches ten lines and one 
tenth, Engliſh meaſure : the prevailing wind is 
forth- north-weſt. In the year there are fifteen 
days of thunder, ſeventy-fix days of rain, twelve 


days of ſnow, five days of tempeſt with rain; 
theſe eighty-one days of rain, with thoſe of ſnow, 


vive thirty -five inches of water, French meaſure. 
The ſky is never obſcured three days together. 
The country is very healthy, and extremely ve- 


getative. Wheat harveſt is from the Sth to the 


12th of July, No predominant fickneſs had been 
femarked during theſe four years. 
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233 BRISSOT'S TRAVELS, - 
During my ftay in Philadelphia, I had the 
good fortune to meet here a Frenchman, who ig 
travelling in this country, not in purſuit of 
wealth, but to gain information. It is Mr, Says 0 
rain, from Paris: he is an ardent naturaliſt; 
tome circumſtances firſt attached him to the ſer- 
Yice of the king of Spain, who ſent him to Spaniſh 
America to make diſcoveries in minerals and ua: he 
. tural hiſtory. After the death of his protector, WI v. 
Pon Galves, he returned to France. In 1787, be p.. 
formed the project with Mr. Piguet, who had eg. 
ſome knowledge in botany, to viſit Kentuckey 
and the Ohio. a. | 
They arrived at Philadelphia, and paſſed im- the 
mediately to Fittſburg. There the winter ayers T 
took them, and the Ohio froze over, which rare- W th 
ly happens. They lodged themſelves a few miles | 
Com Pittiburg, in an open houſe, where they ſuf. the 
fered much from the cold. The thermometer of int 
Reaumur deſcended to 32 deg. while at Philadel- the 
phia it was only at 16. During their ſlay hers 
they made many experiments. Mr. Saugran W The 
weighed ſeveral kinds of wood in an hydroltatis W 11. 
balance which he carried with him. He dilco- W 4... 
-  yered, likewiſe, which ſpecies would yield ths 
greateſt quantity, and the beſt quality of potalh, W nal 
| Many experiments convinced him, that the find 
ſtalks of Indian corn yield a greater quantiij 
than wood, in proportion to the quantity of Ne 
matter. He examined the different, mines of how: 
the country, He found ſome of iron, of lead, 
of copper, and of filver. He was told of a fick Wh, -. 
iron mine belonging to Mr. Murray; but be win; 
not ſuffered to ſee it. 8 | 
On the opening of the ſpring, they deſcended mad 
the Ohio, having been joined by another Fra tl 
mah; 
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5 BRISSOT'S TRAVELS; 229 
man, Mr. Rague, and a Virginian. They landed 
it Mutkinquarn, where they ſaw General Har- 
mer, and ſome people who were beginning a 
ſettlement there. * 
At ſore diſtance below this place, they fell in 
with a party of- ſavages; M. Piguet was killed, 
and M. Saugrain wounded and taken priſoner; 
he fortunately made his eſcape,” rejoined the 
Virginian, and found the means of returning to 
Pittſburg, with the loſs of his money and all his 
effects. He then reviſited Philadelphia, on his 


* 


way to Europe. 5 : 
He communicated to me many obſervations on 
the weſtern country. The immenſe valley waſh- : 
ed by the Ohio, appears to him the moſt fertile 
that he has ever ſeen, The ſtrength and rapidi- 
ty of vegetation in that country are incredible, 
the ſize of the trees enormous, and their variety 
infinite. The inhabitants are obliged to exhauft 
the firſt fatneſs of the land in hemp and tobacco, 
in order to prepare it for the production of wheat. 
The crops of Indian corn are prodigious; the cat- 
tie acquire an extraordinary fize, and keep fat 
the whole year in the open fields. CI 


The facility of producing grain, rearing cattle, 
making whiſky, beer, and cider, with a thou- 
and other advantages, attract to this country great 
numbers of emigrants from other parts of Ameri- 
a, A man in that country works ſcarcely two 
tours in a day, for the ſupport of himſelf and fa- 
mily; he paſſes moſt of his time in idleneſs, 
hunting, or drinking. The women ſpin, and 
make clothes for their huſbands and families; 
Mr. Saugrain ſaw. very good woollens and linens 
made there. They have very little money; eve- 
thing is done by barter,” - + | — * 
oa The 
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The aRive genius of the Americans is always 


puſhing them forward. Mr. Saugrain has ng u 
doubt but ſooner or later the Spaulards will be 4 
forced to quit the Miſſiffippi, aud that the Ame- p 
ricans will paſs it, and eſtablich themſelves in 
Louiſiana, which he has ſeen, and conſiders ay tl 
one of the fineſt countries in the univerſe. Ti 
Mr. Saugrain came from Pittthurg to Phila, 0 
qelphia in ſeven days, on horſeback. He could th 
| have come in a chaiſe ; but it would have taken 4 
him a longer time. It is a paſt road, with good A 
taverns eſtabliſhed the whole way &. * 
When we contemplate the eſtab! iſhments here WM © 
in fayour of the hlacks, it may be maintained Ui 
that there exiſts a country where they are allows 
ed to have toals, and to be endowed with under- Jul 
| ſtanding capable of being formed to virtue and Fol 


uſeful knowledge; where they are not regarded p 
as beaſts of Nr de, in order that we may have 5 
the privilege of treating them as ſuch. Ther 


exiſts a country, then, where the blacks, by their * | 
virtues and their induſtry, belye the calumnie my 
which their tyrants elſewhere laviſh againſt them ** 
where no difference is perceived between the . 
memory of a black head whoſe hair is craped by 1 1 
nature, and that of a white one craped by art, I 
I have had a proof of this, on viſiting the fchodl 05 1 
for the blacks at this place. I have ſeen, heard, lttes 


and examined theſe negro children, They read 
well, repeat from memory, and calculate with 13: 
pidity. 

I taw in this ſchool, a mulatto ane- eighth Ne: 
Fro; it is impofli ble to diſtinguiſh him from 4 


This ventlein an was ſo enchanted with the independent 
life af the inhabirants of the weſtern country, that he returned 
475 in in the year 37905 to ſettle at Scioto- = Tf 

whits 
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white boy. His eyes diſcovered an extraordinary 


riracity; and this is a general characteriſtic of 


xople of that origin. 


The black girls, beſides reading, writing, and 


the principles of religion, are taught ſpinning, 


needie-work, &c. and their miſtreſſes aſſure me, 
that they diſcover much ingennity. They have 


the appearance of decency, attention, and ſub- 
miſtion. It is a nurſery of good ſervants and vir- 
tous bontekeepers. How criminal are the plant- 
ers of the iflands, who forte but to debauchery 


thioned to virtue! 


ful eftablifhment—to that Benezet Whoſe bene» 
folence ſome have not bluſtted to ridieule. 
Anthony Benezet was horn at St. Quintin, in 
Pieardy, in 1712. Fataticiſmn, under the protee- 
tion of a bigot king, direted by an infamous 


lime its ravages in France. The parents of Be» 
hezet were warm Calvipiſts; they fed to Eng- 
land, and he embraced the doctrines of the Qua- 
kers, He went to America in 1731, and eſta- 
kütbed himſelf at Philadelphia in commerce, the 
buſineſs to which he had been educated. But 
the rigidity of his principles and his taſte not 
agreeing With the ſpirit of commerce, he quitted 
llat buſineſs in 1736, and accepted a place in the 
dem: of that fociety. From that time all his 
moments were confecrated to public inſtruction, 


n ; de; ol 

i py negrocs. Benezet poljeficd an univerſal 
ende Pallanthropy, which was not common at that 
del ame; he regarded, as his brothers, all men, of 


kl countries, and of all colours; he compoſed 
J Tg 2... * many 


and ignominy, creatures ſo capable of being fa- 


It is to Benezet that humanity owes this uſe- 


cor feflor, ar d an infamous woman, ſpread at that 


the rclief of the poor, and the defence of the un- 
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many works, in which he collected all the-autho. fa 
rities from ſcripture, and from other writings, to thc 
| diſcourage and condemn the flave trade and WM 
ſlavery. His works had much influence in de- 
termining the Quakers to emancipate their ſlaves, WM "* 
It was not enough to ſet at liberty the unhap- WI '// 

py blacks; it was neceſſary to inſtruct them—to n 
find them ſchoolmaſters. And where ſhould he e 
find men willing to devote themſelves to a taſk dt 


which prejudice had rendered painful and dif- . 
guſting ? No obſtacle could arreſt the zeal of Be- Am 
nezet; he ſet the firſt example himſelf: he con- le 
ſecrated his little fortune to the foundation of Mud 
this ſchool; his brethren lent ſome aſliſtance; the « 
and by the help of the donations of the ſociety ot * 


London, the ſchool for blacks at Philadelphia en- 

Joys a revenue of two hundred pounds ſterling; 
He conſecrated his fortune and his talents to 
their inſtruction; and in 1784, death removed 
him from this boly occupation, to receive his re- 
ward. The tears of the blacks, which watered 
his tomb, the fighs of his fraternity, and of every 
friend of humanity which attended his departing 
ſpirit, muſt be a prize more conſoling than the 

laurels of a conqueror. 1 

This philanthropic Quaker was preceded and 
followed in the ſame career by many others, 
whom it is unneceflary to mention. In the 
United States, humanity begins to triumph over 
unfeeling avarice, and the reign. of {lavery l 
haſtening to a termination, | 1 of 
Scarcely was independence declared, when! 
general cry aroſe againſt this commerce. It ap 
peared abſurd for men defending their own |i 
berty, to deny liberty to others. A pamphle 
was printed, in which the. principles on . 
5 . layer) 
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favery is founded, were held up in contraſt with 
thoſe, which laid the foundation of the new con- 
CVPVPUUVůA., , I Oy Ine: | 

This palpable method of ſtating the ſubject, 
vas attended with ſucceſs; and the congreſs, in 
1:74, declared the ſlavery of the blacks to be in- 
compatible with the baſis of republican govern- 
nents, Different legiſlatures haſtened to conſe- 
mate this principle of congreſs, _ | 

Three diſtinct epochs mark the conduct of the 
[Americans in this buſineſs—the prohibition of 
the importation of ſlaves—their manumiſhon— 
ad the proviſion made for their inſtruction. All 
the different ſtates are not equally advanced in 
theſe three objects. 1 „„ 

In the northern and middle ſtates, they have 
proſcribed for ever the importation of ſlaves; in 
10 others, this prohibition is limited to a certain 
eine. In South Carolina, where it was limited to 
re- bree years, it has lately been extended to three 
el ears more. Georgia is the only ſtate that con- 
ery nes to receive tranſported ſlaves. Yet, when 
no Cenera! Oglethorpe laid the foundation of this 
tne 90y, he ordained, that neither rum nor ſlaves 

ould ever be imported into it. This law, in 
and") its articles, was very ſoon violated, oO 
ers MW. numerous party ſtill argue the impoſſibility 
bel cultivating their ſoil without the hands of 
oper es, and the impoſlibility of augmenting their 
ry 8 umber. without recruiting them in Africa, It 

W's this party that propoſed to bind the hands of 
en Me new congreſs, and to put it out of their 
It aer for twenty years to prohibit the. importa- 
vn of flaves. It was ſaid to this aſſembly, Sign 
\oble 5 article, or aue will withdraw from the union. To 
bie the evils, which, without meliorating the 
1ayel You, XIX. | * fate 
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fate of the blacks, would attend a politic} 


from the grand principle of univerſal liberty, and 


have Already done it; the blacks, which there 


not to ſpeak of the neighbourhood of the Flori 


in hopes to find better treatment from the Spa 
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inacceſſible mountains which make part of th 
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ſchiſm, the convention was forced to wander 
the preceding declaration of congreſs. They ne 


thought it their duty to imitate Solon, to make, Wl |: 
not the beſt law poſlible, but the beſt that cir- tr 


cumſtances would bear. „ 


But, though this article has ſurpriſed the pl 
friends of liberty in Europe, where the ſecret WM an 
cauſes of it were not known; yet we may regard Ml tre 


the general and irrevocable proſcription of the 
ſlave trade in the United States, as very near at Ur 


hand. This concluſion reſults from the nature 
ef things, and even from the article itſelf of th 
new conſtitution now cited. Indeed, nine ſtates 


abound, are confidered as free.. There are thet 
nine aſylums for thoſe to eſcape to from Georgia 


das, where the ſlaves from Georgia take refuge 
niatds; and not to ſpeak of thoſe vaſt foreſts ani 


ſouthefn ſtates, and where the perſecuted negr 


may eafily find a retreat from ſlavery. I T. 
communications with the back country are . the | 
eaſy, that it is impoſſible to ſtop the fugitive ous. 
and the expence of reclaiming 1s diſproportion . It 
ed to their value. And though the free ſtates is D. 


not, in appearance, oppoſe thefe reclatnation 
yet the people there hold flavery in ſuch hort 


* The principle of Solon is certainly juſt, Laws muſt! 
adapted to the prejudices, the errors, the ignotance of ww grca 
Whoever founds them on abſtract notions of perfection, tally 

find them inapplicable to the ſituation of any people en card fe 


Ul 
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that the maſter who runs after his human pro- 

perty, Meets. little reſpect, and finds little aſſiſt- 
WT ance. Thus the poſſibility of flight creates a 
ew difcouragement to the importation, as it muſt 
„been the value of the flaye, induce to a milder 
WH tcatment, and finally tend, with the concurrence 
of other eircumſtances, to conyince the Georgian 
planter, that it is more ſimple, more reaſonable, 
and leſs expenſive, to cultivate by the hands of 
treemen. „ 

Slavery has never polluted every part of the 
United States. There was never any law in New 
Hampſhire, or Maſſachuſetts, which authoriſed 
it. When, therefore, thoſe ſtates proſcribed it, 
they only declared the law as it exiſted before, 
There was very little of it in Connecticut; the 
puritanic auſterity which predominated in that 
colony, could ſcarcely reconcile itſelf with ſlave- 
y. Agriculture was better performed there by 
the hands of freemen ; and every thing concur- 
red to engage. the people to give liberty to the 
laves :—ſo that almoti every one has freed them; 
and the children of ſuch as are not yet free, are 
to have their liberty at twenty-five years of age. 
The caſe of the blacks in New-York 1s nearly 
the ſame; yet the ſlaves there are more numer- 
dus. 
It is becauſe tbe baſis of the population there 
is Dutch; that is to ſay, people leſs diſpoſed than 
ay other to part with their property. But liberty 
52fured there to all the children of the ſlaves, at 
a certain age, 5 Drop 

The ſtate of Rhode-Iſland formerly made a 
great buſineſs of the ſlave trade. It is now to- 
lally and for ever prohibited. o 
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In New. Jerſey the bulk of the population is 
Dutch. You find there, traces of that ſame “. 
Dutch ſpirit which I have deſcribed. Yet the 
weſtern parts of the ſtate are diſpoſed to free 
their negroes ; but the eaſtern part are oppoſed Yy 
it!! ES Pf my 


The Quakers have been more fortunate in © 
Pennſylvania, In the year 1758, they voted, in i 
their general meeting, to excommunicate every 0 | 
member of the ſociety who ſhould perſiſt in keep- 10 


ing ſlaves. In 1780, at their requeſt, ſeconded | 

by a great number of perſons from other ſeds, ng 
the general aſſembly aboliſhed ſlavery for ever, WM dhe 
forced the owners of ſlaves to cauſe them to be 
enregiſtered, declared their children free at the 


age of twenty-eight years, placed them, while £ 
under that age, on a footing of hired ſervants, et 
aſſured to them the benefit of trial by jury, &c. 3, 
But this act did not provide againſt all the abuſes If ; > 


that avarice could afterwards invent, It was 

eluded in many points. A foreign commerce of W hdi 
flaves was carried on by ſpeculators; and ſome 70 
barbarous maſters ſold their blacks, to be carried WJ -. 
into foreign countries; others ſent the negro | 
children into neighbouring ſtates, that they might 

there be ſold, and deprived of the benefit of the * 
law of Pennſylvania, when they ſhould come of ings 
age; others ſent their black pregnant women the 
into another ſtate, that the offspring might be the « 
ſlaves; and others ſtole free negroes, and carried Wn, 
them to the iſlands for ſale. The ſociety, ſhock- Hef 5 
ed at theſe abuſes, applied again to the aſſembly, that 

who patſed a new act in March laſt, effectually toW.. | 
prevent them. - It ordained, that no black could what 
be ſent into a neighbouring ſtate without his con- YF = 


ſent ; confiſcated all veſſels and cargoes employet 
5 | 4 


« 
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in the ſlave trade; condemned to the public 
works the ſtealers of negraes, cke. 

The little ſtate of Delaware has followed the 
example of Pennſylvania, It is moſtly peopled 
by. Quakers—inſtances of giving freedom are 
therefore numerous. lu this ſtate, famous for 
the wiſdom of its laws, for its good faith and 


WH federal patriotiſm, reſides that benevolent cha- 
WH ner, Warner Miflin Like Benezet, he occu- 
des bis time in extending the opinions of his ſo- 
"WH titty relative to the freedom of the blacks, and 
a the care of providing for their exiſtence and their 
» idtruction. It is in part to his zeal that is owing 
„ de formation of a ſociety in that ſtate, after the 
e nodel of the one at Philadelphia, for the aboli- 
Lon of ſlavery. _ Fl i 1 
WY With the tate of Delaware finiſhes the ſyſtem 
5 ef protection to the blacks. Yet there are ſome 
„ egroes freed in Maryland, becauſe there are 
es | ſome Quakers there; and you perceive it very 
br readily, on comparing the fields of tobacco or of 


Indian corn belonging to theſe people, with thoſe 
* others; you ſee how much ſuperior the hand 
eta freeman is to that of a ſlave, in the opera- 


1 W tions of induſtry. | 
be When you run over Maryland and Virginia, 


of 0 conceive yourſelf in a different world; and 
| Jou are convinced of it, when you converſe with 
15 the inhabitants. They behold with uneaſineſs, 
„e efforts that are making to aboliſh ſlavery. 
= The Virginians are perſuaded of the impoſſibility 
1 of cultivating tobaceo without flaves ; they fear, 
be lat if the blacks become free, they will cauſs 
puld fouble; on rendering them free, they know not 
4 050 Mat rank to align them in ſociety ; whether 


gyed V3. they 
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they ſhall eſtabliſh them in a ſeparate diftriQ, or WM ar 


ſend them out of the country. Theſe are the eu 
objections which yon will hear repeated every WM wh 
where againſt the idea of freeing them. | 
The ſtrongeſt objection lies in the character, in 
tte manners and habits of the Virginians, They WI Thi 
ſeem to enjoy the ſweat of ſlaves. They are fond the 
of hunting; they love the diſplay of luxury, and Wl attr 
diſdain the idea of labour. This order of things Wi fee, 
will change when ſlavery ſhall be no more. It rod 
is not, that the work of a ſlave is more profitable Ir 
than that of a freeman; but it is in multiplying Wl but 
the ſlaves, condemning them to a miſerable nou- WI this 
ri ſurnent, in depriving them of clothes, and in Med t. 
running over a large quantity of land with a ne- an ir 
gligent culture, that they ſupply the neceſſity of Mciall; 
honeſt induſtry.” | e | | differ 
The free blacks in the eaſtern ſtates, are either nake 
hired ſervants, or they keep little ſhops, or they admi 
cultivate the land. Some of them are to be ſeen be th 


on board of coaſting veſſels. They dare not ven- 
ture themſelves on long voyages, for fear of be- 
ing tranſported and ſold in the iſlands. As to 
their phyſical character, the blacks are vigorous 
of a ſtrong conſtitution, capable of the moſt paine 
fal labour, and generally active. As ſervants 
they are ſober and faithful, Thoſe who ket 
ſhops, live moderately, and never augment theit 
affairs beyond a certain point. OO 
The reaſon is obvious: the whites, thoug| 
they treat them with humanity, like not to git 
them credit to enable them to undertake any ef 
tenſive commerce, nor even to give them tt 
means of a common education, by receiving the 
into their counting-houſes. If, then, the black 


I Ar 
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are confined to the retails of trade, let us not ac- 
cuſe their capacity, but the prejudices of the 
whites, which lay obſtacles in their way. | 

The ſame cauſes hinder the blacks, who live 
in the country, from having large plantations. 
Their little fields are generally well cultivated ; 
their log-houſes, full of children decently clad, 
attract the eye of the philoſopher, who rejoices to 

WT fee, that in theſe habitations, no tears atteſt the 

bod of tyranny. | een 

In this ſituation the blacks are indeed happy; 

bat let us have the courage to avow, that neither 

this happineſs, nor their talents, have yet attain-⸗ 
ed their perfection. There exiſts ftill too great 
an interval between them and the whites, eſpe- 
cally in the public opinion, This humiliating 
difference prevents thoſe efforts which they might 


er make to raiſe themſelves. Black children are 
admitted to the public ſchools; but you never 

ene them within the walls of a college. Though - 

n: free, they are always accuſtomed to conſider them- 

be- ielves as beneath the whites. | 

ol We may conclude from this, that it is unfair i 
ue meaſure the extent of their capacity by the Bi 


zamples already given by the free blacks of the Fl 
north, „„ 
eh But when we compare them to the ſlaves of 1 
Je eſouth, what a difference we find !—In the 
outh, the blacks are in a ſtate of abjection diffi- 


gelt to deſcribe; many of them are naked, ill 
give, lodged in miſerable huts, on ſtraw. They 
y erWeceive no education, no inſtruction in any kind 
tha religion ; they are not married, but coupled. 
thenWius are they brutalized, lazy, without ideas, 


d without energy. They give themſelves no 
able to procure clothes, or to have better food; [ll 
= they ö 
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pineſs; they therefore perform little labour, and 


extenſion of the ideas of liberty. The flave la- 


bouſe- ſervants, from thoſe that work and live in 
ten by ſome authors of note, that the blacks are 


that, by inſtruction, a black may be rendered car 


moſt aſtonifhing calculations, and conſequently 


they paſs their Sunday, which is their day of reſt, | 
in total ination. Inaction is their ſupreme hap. | 


that in a careleſs manner. | 

We muſt do juſtice to the truth. The Ameri. | 
cans of the ſouthern ſtates treat their ſlaves with 
mildueſs; it is one of the effects of the general | 


bours leſs ; but this is all the alteration made in 
his circumſtances, and he is not the better for it, | 
either in his nouriſhment, his clothing, his mo- 
rals, or his ideas. So that the maſter loſes; but 
the flave does not gain. If they would follow 
the example of the northern flates, both whites 
and blacks would be gainers by the change. 
When we deſcribe the flaves of the ſouth, we 
ought to diſtinguiſh thote that are employed as 


the field. The picture that I have given, belongs 
to the latter; the former are better clad, more 
active, and leſs ignorant. | 


Tt has been generally thought, and even writ- 


inferior to the whites in mental capacity. This 
opinion begins to diſappear ; the northern ſtates 
furniſh examples to the contrary. I ſhall cite 
two, which are ſtriking ones: the firſt proves, 


pable of any of the profeifions : the ſecond, that 
the head of a negro may be organifed for ths 


for all the ſciences. _ 

E ſaw at Philadelphia a black phyſician, named 
Fames Derham. The following hifiory of him 
Was atteſted lo me by many. phy ſicians: 


Be 
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He was brought up a ſlave in a family of Phi- 
ldelphia, where he learned to read and write, 
ind was inſtructed in the principles of religon. 
When young, he was ſold to Dr. John Kearſley, 
junior, who employed him in compounding me- 
licines, and in adminiſtering them in ſome caſes 
to the fick. At the death of Dr. Kearſley he 
ped through different hands, and came to be 
the property of George Weſt, ſurgeon of. the Bri- 
iſh army, under whom, during the war in Ame- 
tca, he performed the lower functions in phy ſic- 
At the cloſe of the war, he was purchaſed by 
Dr. Robert Dove of New Orleans, who employed 
lim as his aſſiſtant. He gained the doQor's good 
opinion and friendſhip to ſuch a degree that he. 
bon gave him his freedom on moderate condi- 
lions, Derham was, by this time, ſo well in- 
ited, that he immediately began to practiſe, 
with ſucceſs, at New Orleans: he is about twen- 
h-fix years of age, married, but has no child- 
ten, His practice brings him three thouſand 
Tres a year. Dr. Wiſtar told me, that he con- 
erſed with him particularly on the acute diſ- 
ales of the country where he lives, and found 
Im well verſed in the ſimple methods now in 
mice of treating thofe diſeaſes. I thought, 
ud the doctor, to have indicated to him ſome 
tw remedies ; but he indicated new ones to me. 
He is modeſt, and has engaging manners; he 
peaks French with facility, and has ſome know- 
ge of the Spaniſh. 
The other inſtance has been cited by Doctor 
luſh, a celebrated phyſician and writer of Phi- 
idelphia, It is Thomas Fuller, born in Africa, 
laye, near ſeventy years of age, near Alexan- 


la, He can neither read nor write, and has 
had 
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bad no inſtruction of any kind; but he calculate; WM whe 
with ſurpriſing facility, and will anſwer any queſ. Wl niſh 
tion in arithmetic, with a promptitude. that hay WI feen 
no example. | | Nl who 
Thele inſtances prove, without doubt, that the hin 
capacity of the negroes may be extended to any Wi be 
thing; that they have only need of- inflruftion WM vic 
and liberty. The difference between thoſe who H 
are free and inſtructed, and thoſe who are not, is ſlave 
ſtill more viſible in their induſtry. The lands WM bum 
inhabited by the whites and free blacks, are bet- mod: 
ter cultivated, produce more abundantly, and of- for 
fer every where the image of eaſe and happinels, a taf 
Such, for example, is the aſpe& of Connedicut, ſo di 
and of Pennſylvania. 5 5 inie 
They begin to perceive, even in the ſouthem of th 
| Bates, that, to nouriſh a ſlave ill, is a miſtaken bat 
economy; and that money employed in their ſlate: 
purchaſe, does not render its intereft.- It is per- the e 
haps more owing to this conſideration than to hu ud er 
manity, that you ſee free labour introduced in 4 ſack 
part of Virginia, in that part bordered by til lirik 
beautiful river Shennadore. In travelling here Jun“ 
vou will think yourſelf in Pennſylvania. nate 
Such will be the face of all Virginia, when all tl 
© Nlavery ſhall be at an end. They think flavey berty 
neceflary only for the cultivation of tobacco: thi This 
culture, declines, and muſt decline in Virginia locte! 
, The tobacco of the Ohio and the Miſſiſſippi if layer 
i more abundant, of a better quality, and requira plant 
5 leſs labour. When this tobacco ſhall open il 4 
| way to Europe, the Virginians will be obliged td Fa 
. ceaſe from this culture, and aſk of the earth og 
A wheat, corn, and potatoes; they will make mea} . 
9 dows, and rear cattle. The wiſe Virginians an 7 
«It 1 


ticipate this reyolution, and begin the eule L 
| Wheat 
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wheat, At their head may be reckoned that aſto- 
ning man, General Waſhington, who alone 
ems ignorant of his own glory. At preſent, 


wholly occupied in ameliorating his lands, in va- 


ting their produce, in opening roads and canals, 
he gives his countrymen an uſeful example, 
which doubtleſs will be followed. 

He has, nevertheleſs, a numerous crowd of 
ſlaves; but they are treated with the greateſt 
humanity; well fed, well clothed, and kept to 
moderate labout; they bleſs God without ceaſing, 
for having given them ſo good a maſter. It is 
a taſk worthy. of a ſoul ſo elevated, ſo pure, and 


ginia, to prepare the way for the emancipation 
of the negroes. This great man declared to me, 
\W that he rejoiced at what was doing in other 
oi flates on this ſubject; that he fincerely defired 
dhe extenſion of it in his own country: but he 
dd not diflemble, that there were fill many ob- 


tacles to be overcome; that it was dangerous to 
rike too vigorouſly at a prejudice which had be- 


zun to diminiſh ; that time, patience, and infor- 
mation, would not fail to vanquiſh it. Almoſt 
al the Virginians, added he, believe that the li- 


This is the reaſon why they wiſh not to form 4 
lciety, which may give dangerous ideas to their 
layes. There is another obſtacle the great 
plantations of which the ſtate is compoſed, ren- 
er it neceſſary for men to live ſo diſperſed, that 


| replied, that the Virginians were in an error, 
that evidently ſooner or later, the negroes would 
obtain their liberty every where. It is then fot 
re interelt of your countrymen to prepare the 
Way 


ſo diſintereſted, to begin the revolution in Vir- 


berty of the blacks cannot ſoon become general. 


frequent meetings of a ſociety would be difficult. 


: 
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way to ſuch a revolution, by endeavouring to re- 
concile the reſtitution of the rights of the blacks 
with the intereſt of the whites. The means ne- 


ceſſary to be taken to this effect, can only be the F 
work of a ſociety; and it is worthy the ſaviour WM tees 
of America to put himſelf at their head, and to WM ore 
open the door of liberty to three hundred thou- Wi blac 
| ſand unhappy beings of his own ſtate. He told buſi 
me, that he deſired the formation of a ſociety, WM trad 
and that he would ſecond it; but that he did WM com 
not think the moment favourabte*, —Doubtlels WM tour 
more elevated views abſorbed his attention, and men 
filled his ſoul. The deſtiny of America was juit WM Wh: 
ready to be placed a ſecond time in his hands. WW it tt 
The ſociety of Philadelphia, which may be re- Whe 
garded as the ſource of theſe inſtitutions, hav fit o 
lately taken more effectual meaſures, both to in- nity, 
ſtruct the blacks, and to form them to different natio- 
employ ments. The wretch,” ſay they, in theirgWQ ire t. 


addreſs to the public, * who has long been treat- tics. 


ed as a beaſt of burden, is often degraded ſo fa Tt 
as to appear of a ſpecies inferior to that of other dteſs 
men; the chains which bind his body, curb like Hin 17 
wiſe his intellectual faculties, and enfeeble the x- 
ſocial affections of his heart.” RT AF bites 


To inftru& and counſel thoſe who are free, anQFlathe 
render them capable of enjoying civil liberty; {Four cc 
excite them to induſtry; to furniſh them with ocFliltin: 
cupations ſuitable to their age, ſex, talents, anQQſnge 
| lertat: 
Mbui; 
teacy 
inſult 
fer the 
niqui: 
mon 

2 


* Waſhington ſaw with the eye of a politician as well a8 
a philoſopher. Theſe ſocieties, however praiſeworthy int 
abſtract, have certainly led to dangerous conſequences in Eu 
rope, and the Weſt Indies: Briſſot was a leader in the Frene 
ſociety of Les Amis de Noirs; and hence the details be þ 
entered into reſpecting flavery, which, however, we have con 
ſiderably abridged, | | 


othe 


other circumſtances; and to procure to their 
children an education ſuitable to their ſtation, 
ne the principal objects of this ſociety. - 

For this end they have appointed four commit- 
tees : firſt, a committee of inſpection, to wateh 
over the morals and general conduct of the free 


blacks ; ſecond, a committee of guardians, whoſe 
buſineſs it is to place the children with haneft 


tradeſmen and others, to acquire trades; third, a 
committee of education, to overſee the ſchools ; 
WT fourth, a committee of employ, who find employs 
nent for thoſe who are in a fituation to work. 
Wl What friend of humanity does not leap with joy 


at the view of an object ſo pious and ſublime ? 


. ho does not perceive it is dictated by that ſpi- 
it of perſeverance, which animates men of dig- 
tity, habituated to good actions, not from often- 
tation, but from a conſciouſneſs of duty ? Such 
are the men who compoſe theſe American focie- 
ues, - - | | | 

The following eloquent extract from the ad- 
ireſs of the ſociety of Pennſylvania, to congrels, 
101787, deſerves to be preſerved. 

We conjure you,” ſay they, “ by the attri- 
butes of the Divinity, inſulted by this inhuman 


ting from this union; by the fear of the juſt 
ſengeance of God in national judgments ; by the 
tfrtainty of the great and terrible day of the diſ- 
nbuijon of rewards and puniſhments ; by the ef- 
keacy of the prayers of good men, who would 
renefiatult the Majeſty of Heaven, if they were to of- 
be Er them in favour of our country, as long as the 
niquity we now practiſe continues its rayages 
mong us; by the ſacred name of Chriſtians ; by 


oll Vol, XIX. 2 the 
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baffic; by the union of all the human race in 
tur common father, and by all the obligations re- 


— —————— —— 


| wretched Africans; by the reſpe& due to con- 
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the pleaſures of domeſtic connections, and the 

anguiſh of their diſſolution; by the ſufferings of 
our American brethren, groaning in captivity at 
Algiers, which Providence ſeems to have ordain- 
ed: to awaken us to a ſentiment of the injuſtice 
and cruelty of which we are guilty towards the | 


ſiſtency in the principles and conduct of true re- 
publicans; by our great and intenſe defire of ex- 
tending happineſs to the millions of intelligent 
beings, who are, doubtleſs, one day to people this 
immenſe continent; finally, by all other confi | 
derations, which religion, reaſon, policy, and hu | 
manity can ſuggeſt; we conjure the convention 
of the United States, to make the ſuppreſſion of 
the ſlave trade a ſubject of ſerious deliberation,” } 


Addrefles from all parts of the United States, MI ** 
ſigned by the moſt reſpectable men, have been 90 
preſented to the new congreſs. Never was 4 a6 
ſubject more warmly debated ; and, what never C 
happened before in America, it gave occaſion for} 98 
the moſt atrocious invectives from the adverſaries ng 
of humanity. 1 "og 

On this continent, ſo pollated and tormented de 
with ſlavery, Providence has placed two powerful i” 
and infallible means of deſtroying this evil. The J 
means are, the ſocieties of which we have bee 8 


ſpeaking, and the ſugar-maple. | 
Of all vegetables, containing ſugar, this maj 
ple, after the ſugar-cane, contains the greate 
quantity, It grows naturally in the Unite 
States, and may be propagated with great facilit 
All America ſeems covered with it, front Ci 
nada to Virginia; it becomes more rare at th 
ſouthward, on the caſt of the mountains; but Jp 


is found in abundance in the back country. 8 5c 
3 nol * x 
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Such is the beneficent tree which has, for a 
long time, recompenſed the happy coloniſts, 
whoſe polition deprived them of the delicate ſu- 
gar of our iſlands. * ; 

They have till lately contented themſelves with 
deſto wing very little labour on the manufacture, 
only bringing it to a ſtate of common coarſe fu- 
gar; but fince the Quakers have diſcerned in 
this production, the means of deſtroying ſlavery, 
they have felt the neceſſity of carrying it to per- 
| feftion; and ſucceſs has crowned their endea- 
Yours, | 
The difficulties attending the cultivation of 
the cane are well known. It is a tender plant; 
it has many enemies, and requires conſtant care 
and labour to defend it from numerous accidents: 
add to theſe, the painful efforts that the prepara- 
tion and manufacture coſts to the wretched Afri- 
cans; and, on comparing theſe to the advantages 
ol the maple, you will be convinced, by a new 
argument, that much pains are often taken to 
commit nnprofitable crimes. The maple is pro- 
duced by nature; the ſap to be extracted, re- 
quires no preparatory labour; it runs in Februa- 
/ and March, a ſeaſon unſuitable for other rural 
operations, Each tree, without injury to itſelf, 
gives twelve or fifteen gallons, which will pro- 
mal uce at leaſt five pounds of ſugar. A man, aided 
earl by four children, may eaſily, during four weeks 
nite inning of the ſap, make fifteen hundred pounds 
eilitfYy ft ſugar“. 


M Ca Advantages, 


* M. Lanthenas, oge of the moſt enlightened defenders of 
the blacks in France, has made ſome calculations on this ſub- 
jet, Suppoſingy ſays he, that a family will produce in a 

1 2 8 ſeaſon 
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Advantages, like theſe, have not failed to excite 
the attention of the friends of humanity ; ſo that, 
beſides the ſocieties formed for the abolition of 
ſlavery, another is formed, whoſe expreſs obje | 
is, to perfect this valuable production. 

Mr. Drinker, of Philadelphia, made, laſt year, 
Hty barrels of maple ſugar on his eſtate on the 
Delaware; and he has publiſhed a pamphlet on 
the beſt method of proceeding in this manufac- 
ture. 0 3 | 

Edward Pennington, of Philadelphia, former- 
ly a refiner in the Weſt Indies, has declared this 
ſugar equal to that bf the iſlands, in grain, co- 
lour, and taſte. | 

The cultivators in the ſtate of New York per- 
ceive, in an equal degree, the advantages of this 
production; they have made, this year, a great 
quantity of ſugar, and brought it to great per- 7? 
fection. 8 : 

What an aſtoniſhing effect it would produce, the 
to naturalize this tree through all Europe! In MW" 
France, we might plant them at twenty feet dif the 
tance, in a kind of orchard, which would at the U 
ſame time produce paſture, fruits, and other ve- X 
getables. In this manner an acre would contain, © 
one hundred and forty trees, which, even when I 


ſeaſon one thouſand five hundred pounds of ſugar ; eighty thou- TW Cit12 
ſand families will produce, and that with very little trouble, 2 
quantity equal to what is exported from St. Domingo in the , 
moſt plentiful year, which is reckoned at one hundred and 
twenty millions. This ſuppoſes twenty millions of tre es, ren. 
dering five pounds each, eſtimating the acre of the United 
States at thirty-cight thouſand four hundred and ſeventy-lit 
ſquare feet of France; and ſuppoſing the trees planted at ſeven 
feet diſtance, abogt thirty thouſand acres appropriated to this 
vic, would ſuffice for the above quantity of ſugar, | 


IOW 


young 
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young, would produce three hundred pounds of 
ſugar a year. This would give four hundred 
and twenty pounds the acre, which, at three 
pence ſterling the pound, and deduQting one half 
for the labour, would yield annually fifty-two 
pounds fix ſhillings ſterling, clear profit; beſides 
other productions, which theſe trees would not 
impede. This calculation might be reafonably 
carried much higher; but I choſe to keep it as 
low as poſhble*. _ „ 

Here Briſſot introduces the ideas of Dr. Thorn- 
ton, on the re- emigration of the blacks to Afri- 
ca. This ardent friend of the blacks, ſays he, is 
perſuaded, that we cannot hope to ſee a fincere- 
union between them and the whites, as long as 
they differ ſo much in colour, and in their rights 
as citizens, He attributes to no other cauſe, the 
apathy perceivablein many blacks, even in Maſ- 
ſachuſetts, where they are free. Deprived of 
10 the hope of electing or being elected repreſenta- 

In tives, or of riſing to any places of honour and truſt, 
af. de negroes ſeem condemned to drag out their days 
the! ina ftate of ſervility, or to Janguith in ſhops of re- 
46 tail, The whites reproach them with a want of 
| 110 cleanlineſs, indolence, and inattention. But how 
ben ©" they be induſtrious and active, while an in- 


ſurmountable barrier ſeparates them from other 
citizens? | 


The author ought to have carridd the idea farther, The 
lugar maple for fuel is equal to the beſt oak; for cabinet- 
Work, and many ſimilar uſes, it is ſuperior to moſt of the ſpe- 
cles of wood uſed in Europe; as atrce of ornament and pleaſure, 
tat leaſt equal to the elm or poplar. The experiment of M. 
Noailles, in his garden at St, Germains, proves that this Ame- 
{val tree would lucceed well in Europe. | 


2 2 | Even 
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to war, and ſurrounded by ſavages ? Suppolin 


* 
1 
0 
a 
5 


Even, on admitting them to all the rights of 


citizens, I know not it it would be poſſible to ef. 
fe a laſting and fincere union; we are ſo ſtrong - 
Iy inclined to love our likeneſs, that there would Ml ; 
be unceaſing ſuſpicions, jealouſies, and partiali- i 
ties, between the whites and blacks. We muft { 
then recur to the project of Mr. Thornton—4  c: 
5 firſt imagined by that great apoſtle of phi- 
Janthropy, Doctor Fothergill !—a project execut- Ml : ; 
ed by the ſociety at London, or rather by the be- the 
neficent Grenville Sharp !—a project for reſtoring t, 
the negroes to their country, to eftablith them in 
there, and encourage them in the cultivation of ha; 
coffee, ſugar, cotton, &c. to carry on manufac- ne 
ture, and to open a commerce with Europe. MW \ 
Nr. Thorntan has occupied himſelf with this con- But 
ſoling idea. He propoſed himſelf to be the con- tor 
ductor of the American negroes, who ſhould re- gra 
pair to Africa. He propoſed to unite them to Am 
the new colony at Sierra Leona. He had ſent exe 
at his own expence, into Africa, a well-inftrot WW this 


ed man, who had ſpent ſeveral years in obſervW let 
ing the productions of the country, the manvtacy 
tures moſt ſuitable to it, the place moſt conven! 
ent, and the meaſures neceſſay to be taken to ſez 
cure the colony from inſults, and every thing way 
prepared. He had communicated his plan 1d 
ſome members of the legiſlature of Maſſachulſetty 
who did pot at firſt reliſh it. They liked bettel 
to give lands to their negroes, and encourag 
them in the cultivation. But, ſays the dodtot 
what can they do with their land, unaccuſtome 


them to ſucceed, will you admit their repreſen 

tatives to fit in your aſſemblies, to prefide over you"! 

No. Reſtore them then to their native uy | 
1 | 
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The doctor was perfuaded, that when his de- 
ſign ſhould be known, thouſands of the negroes 
would follow him. He had remarked, as well 
3 I, the injuftice of reproaching them with the 
ſpirit of 1dleneſs. If they are lazy, ſays he, why 
ſo much expence to go and ſteal them from their 
country for the ſake of their labour? 

The ftate of Maſſachuſetts has fince received 
z requeſt from the negroes, for the execution of 
the project. They have promited to give aid to 
it, as ſoon as they ſhall be aſſured of a fituation 
in Africa proper for a good eſtabliſhment: they 
have even promiſed to furniſh veſſels, inſtru- 
ments, proviſions, &c. 

What advantage would reſult to Africa, to 
Europe, and even to America, from the execu- 
tion of this plan ! for the blacks of Africa would 
gradually civilize by the aſſiſtance of thoſe from 
America; and the whites, whom they ought to 
txecrate, would never mingle with them. By 
this civilization, Europe would open a vaſt mar- 
et to her manufactures, and obtain, at a cheap 
Mm me, and without the eftution of blood, thole 
noductions which coſt her at the iſlands ſo much 
money and ſo many crimes. God grant that this 
idea may ſoon be realized | 

A ſociety is formed in England, whoſe obje& 
b to follow the eſtabliſhment of Sierra Leona, 
and open a trade there for the productions of the 
Ountry, This ſettlement is on land belonging 
o the Engliſh, and dependent on the Englith 
bernment, | 
Another ſociety is formed. whoſe object is 
puitly the fame, but who wiſh to render this eſta- 
biſhment independent of every European govern- 
eat. They have lately publiihed their plan, 
I under 
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under the following title: “ Plan of a free Com. | 
munity on the coaſt of Africa, formed under the 
protection of Great Britain, but entirely inde-f 
pendent of all European government and laws; | 
with an invitation, under certain conditions, to 
thoſe who may defire to partake of the adyan-| 
tages of this undertaking,” 
In this plan, of which every friend to hum · 
nity muſt wiſh the ſucceſs, it is declared, that 
the ſociety is founded on the principle of univerſal] 
philanthropy, and not ſimply for the neceſſities] 
of commerce :—advantages too much prized ; as 
it the happineſs of all the human race conliſted] 
in the acquiſition of wealth. 
In conlidering the vices, ſays Briſſot, which 
taraiſh Old Europe, and the mild traternity that 
unites the Quakers, Voltaire ſometimes flew off 
in imagination beyond the ſeas, and Jonged to gd 
and finith his days in the city of Brothers. What 
would he have ſaid, had he been able to have 
realized his dream, and to have been a witnel 
of the peace which reigns in this town? 1 ail 
Wrong: Voltaire would have haſtened to retur 
to Europe: he burned with the love of glory! 
he lived upon incenſe, and he would have recely 
ed but litile here, The gravity of the Quake 
would have appeared to him a gloomy pedantij 
he would have yawned in their aſſemblies, all 
been mortified to ſee his epigrams pals withou 
applauſe ; he would have fighed for the ſparklin 
wit of his amiable tops of Paris. 
Philadelphia may be conſidered as the metre 
polis of the United States. It is certainly t 
fineſt town, and the beſt built; it is the mo 
wealthy, though not the moſt luxurious. Yo 


O 
find here more men of information, more polit 


uU 
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al and literary knowledge, and more learned ſo- 
cities, Many towns in America are more an- 
cent, but Philadelphia has ſurpaſſed her. elders. 

The Swedes were firſt eftabliſhed on the ſpot 
ere this town has been fince built. The Swe- 
am church on the banks of the Delaware is 
more than one hundred years old. It is the old- 
ett church in the town, at preſent under the care 
of Dr. Collins, a Swediſh miniſter of great learn- 
ing and merit. He writes very well in Engliſh, 
and bas compoſed many works in that language ; 
among which 1s the Foreign Spectator. 

Penn brought into his new colony a govern- 
ment truly fraternal. Brothers who live toge- 
ther, have no need of ſoldiers, nor forts, nor po- 
lice, nor that formidable apparatus which makes 
« European towns garriſons of war. 

At ten o'clock in the evening all 1s tranquil i in 
te ſtreets; the profound filence which reigns 
ere, is only interrupted by the voice of the 

ntchmen, who are in ſmall numbers, and who 
am the only patrole. The ftreets are lighted 
y lamps, placed like thoſe of London. 

On the tide of the ſtreets are footways of brick, 


cell ud gutters conſtrued of brick or wood. Strong 
nk ots are placed to prevent carriages from paſſing 
du the footways. All the ſtreets are furniſhed 


th public pumps, in great numbers. At the 
wr of each houſe are placed two benches, where 
ie family fit at evening to take the freſh air, 
ad amuſe themſelves in looking at the paſſen- 
fn, It is certainly a bad cuſtom, as the even- 
Lair is unhealthful, and the exerciſe is not 
Wicient to correct this evil, for they never walk 
7: they ſupply the want of walking, by rid- 
out into the country. They have few coaches 

| | at 
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at Philadelphia. You ſee many bandſome wig 
gons, which are uſed to carry the family into th 
country; they are a kind of long carriage, lighf| 
and open, and may contain twelve perſon 
They have many chairs and ſulkeys, open on al 
ſides; the former may carry two perſons, the latf 
ter only one. 4 - 

The horſes uſed in theſe carriages are neithef 
handſome nor ſtrong; but they travel very wellf 
I ſuſpect the Americans of not taking ſufficienf 
care of their horſes, and of nouriſhing them illf 
they give them no ſtraw in the ſtable : on return 
ing from long and fatiguing courſes, they af 
ſent to paſture. „ 

Philadelphia is built on a regular plan; long 
and large ſtreets croſs each other at right angles "my 
this regularity, which is a real ornament, is wal 
firſt embarraſling to a ſtranger ; he has much diy 

ficulty in finding himſelf, eſpecially as the ſtreeſ 
are not inſcribed, and the doors not numbered 
It is ſtrange that the Quakers, who are ſo fon 
of order, have not adopted theſe two convent 
ences; that they have not borrowed them fro 
the Engliſh, of whom they have borrowed | 

many things. This double defect is a torment 
ſtrangers. The ſhops, which adorn the prin 
pal ſtreets, are remarkable for their neatneſs. 

The State-houſe, where the legiſlature afſer 
bles, is a handſome building : by its fide th 
are building a magnificent houſe of juſtice, 

Mr. Raynal has exaggerated every thing; 
buildings, the library, the ſtreets: he ſpeaks 
ſtrects one hundred feet wide; there is none 
this width, except Market-ſtreet; they are gel 
rally from fifty ts fixty feet wide. He ſpeaks 


\ Wharfs of two hundred feet: there is oy lu 
\ 5 ; N 


4 ry __— L - 
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tee; the wharfs in general are ſmall and nig- 
ardly. He ſays they have every where followed 
de plan laid down by Mr. Penn in wann their 
louſes. They have violated it in building Wa- 
erſtreet, where he had projected elegant wharfs. 

\ kaynal ſpeaks likewiſe of houſes covered with 
late, apd of marble monuments in the churches, 
ud in the halls of the ſtate- houſe. I have ſeen 
thing of all this. 

behind the State-houſe is a public g gedchen it 
$the only one that exiſts in Philadelphia. It is 
wt large ; but it is agreeable, and one may breathe 
nit. It is compoſed of a number of verdant 
quares, interſeded by alleys. 

All the fpace, from Front-ſtreet on the Dela- 
rare to Front-ſtreet on the Skuylkill, is already 
utributed into ſquares for ftreets and houſes, 
ey build here; but not ſo briſkly as at New- 
Tak, The inhabitants with for the aggrandize- 
tent of their city: they are wrong, Philadelphia 
b already too conſiderable, When towns ac- 
Fre this degree of population, you muſt have 
lolpitals, pritons, ſoldiers, police, ſpies, aud all 

liz ſweeping train of luxury; that luxury which 
en withed to avoid. It already appears. They 
ler carpets, which, in ſummer, are an abſurdi- 
7: yet they ſpread them in this ſeaſon, and from 
ity : this vanity excuſes itſelf, by ſaying that 
lie carpet is an ornament; that is to ſay, they 
lcrifice reaſon and utility to ſhow. 

The Quakers have likewiſe carpets; but the 
aks Yorous ones blame this practice. They men- 
ned to me an inſtance of a Quaker from Ca- 
una, Who, going to dine with one of the molt 
polent at Philadelphia, was offended at finding 
i paflage, from the door to the ſtair-caſe co- 

yered 
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vered with a carpet, and would not enter the 
houſe; he ſaid that he never dined in a hob 
where there was luxury; and that it was bettr 
to clothe the poor, than to clothe the earth. | 

If this man juſtly cenſured the prodigalih of 
carpets, how much more ſeverely ought he tocen- 
ſure the women. of Philadelphia? I ſpeak not 
here of the Quaker women. But the women of 
the other ſes, wear hats and caps almoſt as vari- 
ed as thoſe of Paris. They beſtow immenſe ex- 
pences on their toilet and head-dreſs, and diſplay 
pretenſions too affected to be pleaſing. . 

A very ingenious woman in this town is re. 


proached with having contributed more than al if 1 
others to introduce this taſte for luxury. I rei- ihe 
ly regret to ſee her huſband, who appears to bel ed 
well informed, and of an amiable character, f- [pe 
fect, in his buildings and furniture, a pomp which 1 
ought for ever to have been a ſtranger to Phila-W 3 ſ. 
delphia; and why? to draw around him the fps zctt 
and paraſites of Europe. And what does he gain and 
by it? jealouſy ; the reproach of his fellow-citi- 1 A 
zens, and the ridicule of ſtrangers. When a tow 
man enjoys pecuniary advantages, and at the who 
fame time poſſeſſes genius, knowledge, reflection, and 
and the love of doing good, how eaſy is it ta Ame 
make himſelf beloved and eſteemed, by employ - beri. 
ing his fortune, and perhaps increaſing it, in en- er. 
terpriſes uſeful to the public! „bod 
Notwithſtanding the fatal effects that mighlFh ics. 
be expected here from luxury, we may ſay win tend 
truth, that there is no town where morals aq 1! 
more reſpected. Adultery is not known here chan 
there is no inſtance of a wife, of any ſet, wh "i « 
has failed in her duty. OS TY 
| 0 Qui 


Thi 
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This, I am told, is owing to what may be call- 
ed the civil ſtate of women. They marry with- 
out tower; they bring to their huſbands only the 
furniture of their houſes; and they wait the 
death of their parents, before they come to the 
potiethon of their property. NY 
I have been informed, however, of a Mrs. Li- 
ringtton, daughter of Dr. Shippen, who lives ſe- 
parated from her hutband. This ſeparation was 
made by mutual agreement. This young woman 

nvarried Mr. Livingſton only in obedience to the 
father; obedience of this kind is very rare in this 

country. The father promiſed to take her again, 
if ſhe ſhould not be pleaſed with her huſband: 

MT be was not pleaſed with him; the father receiy- 


oed her, and ſhe lives at preſent virtuous and re- 
{MF ipected. 
hy There is no town on the continent where there 


8 ſo much printing done as at Philadelphia. Ga- 
zettes and book-fiores are numerous in the town, 
and paper mills in the ſtate. 
Among the printers and bookſellers of this 
aden, I remarked Mr, Carey, an Iriſh printer, 
Y bo unites great induſtry with great information, 
on, nd publiſhes a monthly collection, called The 
t tea American Muſeum, which is equal to the beſt 
periodical publication in Europe. It contains 
en- ver; thing the moſt important that America 
produces in the arts, in the ſciences, and in poli- 
gn cs. The part that concerns agriculture, is at- 
will tended to with great care. 
s ar] There are at preſent very few French mer- 
jere WU chants at Philadelphia. The failure of thoſe who 
whit came, diſcouraged others, and has put the 
Americans on their guard. I have endeavoured 
Hi diſcover the cauſe of theſe failures; and have 
T6Y Vor XIX. AS. found 


: 
: 
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the high price which they received for their goods, 


them, that many years muſt elapſe before the | 
public debt could be paid. It became neceflary | 
to break the illuſion, to ſell this paper at a lots, 
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found that the greater part of theſe French mer- 
chants had either begun with little property, or 
had made imprudent purchaſes, or given them- 
ſelves up to extravagant expences. Moſt of them 
were ignorant of the language, cuſtoms, and laws 
of the country; moſt of them were ſeduced by 


in paper- money: imagining that this paper would 
ſoon riſe to par, they amaſſed as much as poſlible 
of it, calculating on enormous profits ; and thus | 
fed the hopes of their correſpondents in Europe, 
Theſe hopes were diſappointed. Some know 
ledge of buſineſs, of men, of politics, of revolu- 
tions, and of the country, would have taught | 


in order to meet their engagements. © But they | 
had ſet up their equipages; they were in the ha- 
bit of great expences, which they thought it ne- 
ceſſary to continue, for fear of loſing their credit; | 
for they meaſured Philadelphia on the ſcale of 
Paris. They foolithly imagined, that reaſonable 
and enlightened men would ſuffer themſelves, like 
ſlaves, to be duped by the glitter of parade; their! 
profits ceaſed, their expences multiplied, and the 
moment of bankruptcy arrived: they muſt juſtif/ 
themſelves in the eyes of their correſpolidents, 
and of France: they accuſed the Americans 0 
diſhoneſty, of perfidy, and of raſcality. Theſe ca- 
lumniators ought to have accuſed their own ig: 
norance, their folly, and their extravagant luxury 
Some Frenchmen paraded themſelves here pub: 
licly with their miſtreſſes, who diſplayed thoſe 
light and wanton airs which they had pradtiſec 


at Paris, You may judge of the offence whicl 
| : t 
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| this indecent ſpectacle would give, in a country 
where women are ſo reſerved, and where the 
manners are ſo pure. Contempt was the conſe- 
quence 3 want of credit followed the contempt ; 
and what is a merchant without credit ? 

Since the peace, the Quakers have returned to 
their commerce with great activity. The capi- 
tals which diffidence had for a Jong time locked 
up in their coffers, are now drawn out to give a 
ſpring to induſtry, and encourage commercial 
ſpeculations. The Delaware ſees floating the 
flags of all nations; and enterpriſes are there 
formed for all parts of the world. Manufactories 
are riſing in the town and the country; and in- 
duſtry and emulation increaſe with great rapidi- 
ty. Notwithſtanding the aſtoniſhing growth of 
„baltimore, which has drawn part of the com- 
'W merce from Philadelphia, yet the energy of the 
ancient capitals of this town, the univerſal eſti- 
matian in which the Quaker-merchants are held, 
and the augmentation of agriculture and popula- 
tion, ſupply this deficiency, 5 

You will now be able to judge of the cauſes 
of the proſperity of this town. Its ſituation on 
a river navigable for the greateſt ſhips, renders it 
one of the principal places of foreign commerce, 
and at the ſame time the great magazine of all 
the productions of the fertile lands of Pennſylva- 
ma, and of thoſe of ſome of the neighbouring 
fates; The vatt rivers, which by their numerous 
branches communicate to all parts of the ſtate, 
eve a value to the lands, and attract inhabitants. 
The climate, leſs cold than that of the northern 
fates, and leſs warm than that of the ſouth, forms 
mother very conſiderable alteration, 


a 2 But 
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But I firmly believe that it is not fimply to 
thoſe phyſical advantages that Penaſylvania owes | 
her proſperity. It is to the manners of the inha- | 
. citants; it is to the univerſal tolerance which 
reigned there from the beginning; it is to the 
ſimplicity, economy, induſtry, and perſeverance 
of the Quakers, which, centering in two points, 
agriculture and commerce, have carried them to a 
greater perfection than they have attained among 
other ſets. The cabin of a fimple cultivator | 
gives birth to more children than a gilded pa- 
lace; and leſs of them perith in infancy. . 
And fince the table of population of a country | 


| appears always the moſt exact meaſure of its pro- MW it 

| ſperity, compare, at four different epochs, the * 
number of inhabitants paying capitation in Penn- be 

| ſylvania. | 

| | Sa th 

| 1760 | 1770 | 1779 | 1786 

| 


_ . 31,667 | 39,765 | 45,083 | 66,925. 


| Thus it ſeems that population has more than 
| doubled in twenty-five years, notwithſtanding | 
the depopulation of a war of eight years. Ob- 

| ſerve in this ſtating, that the blacks are not in- 
cluded, which form about one-fifth of the popu- 
| lation of the ſtate. Obſerve, that by the calcu- 
| lation of the general convention in 1787, the 
number of whites in this ſtate was carried to 

three hundred and fixty thouſand ; which tup- 
poſes, very nearly, a wife and four children for 

every taxable head. 2 

The public ſpirit which the Quakers manifeſt 
in every thing, has given riſe to ſeveral uſeful 
inſtitutions in Philadelphia, which I have not yet 
mentioned. One of them is the Dien 
whic 
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which diſtributes medicines gratis to the fick, 
who are not in a fituation to purchaſe them, _ 
See how eaſy and cheap it is to do good, Let 
thoſe men bluſh, then, who di ſſipate their for- 
tunes in luxury and in idleneſs! One thouſand ſix 
hundred and forty-feven perſons were treated by 


this eſtabliſhment during the year 1787. By cal- 


culation, this treatment coſt to the eſtabliſhment 
fire ſhillings and nine pence for each patient. 
Thus, for two hundred pounds fterling, ſixteen 
bundred and forty-ſeven perſons are rendered 
happy. 

To this public ſpirit, ſo ingenious in varying 
its benefits, is owing the Benevolent Inſtitution, 
whoſe object it is to ſuccour, in their own houſes, 
poor women in childbed. 

Another ſociety has for its object to alleviate 
the ſituation of priſoners. 

The Philadeiphians confine not their attention 
to their brethren; they extend it to ſtrangers; 
they have formed a ſociety for the aſſiſtance of 
emigrants Who arrive from Germany, A fimilar 
one 1s formed at New-York, called the Hibernian 
Society, for the ſuccour of emigrants from Ire- 
land. Theſe ſocieties inform themſelves, on the 
arrival of a ſhip, of the ſituation of the emi- 
grants, and procure them immediate employ. 

Here is a company for inſurance againſt fire. 
The houſes are conſtructed of wood and brick, 
and conſequently expoſed to the ravages of fire. 
The infurers are the inſured, a method which 
prevents the abutes to which the company at Fa- 
ns is expoſed. 

In the midit of all theſe things, which excite 
my admiration and my tender regard, one trait 
of injuſtice gives me much Vein, becaule it ſeems 

+ & to 


| Hand, felling the venerable oak, that had been 
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to tarniſh the glory of Pennſylvania. penn left 


to his family an immenſe property here. In the 
laſt war his deſcendants took part with the Eng- 


liſh government, and retired to England. The 


legiſlature of Pennſylvania paſſed a law, taking 
from them all their lands and their rents, and vot- 
ed to give them for the whole, one hundred and 
fifty thouſand pounds. This ſum was to have 
been paid in paper-money, which ſuffered then a 


{ 

| 

{ C 

conſiderable depreciation, The firit inſtalment MW g 
: 


only has been paid. 
It cannot be denied, that there was a great in- i: 
Juſtice in the eſtimation, in the mode of payment, 0 
and in the delay. The ſtate of Pennſylvania has MW th 
too much reſpe& for property, and too much at- MW th 
tachment to juſtice, not to repair its wrongs one ni 
day to the family of Penn. | 
Hitherto I have ſpoken only of farms already MW th: 
in good cultuie, and in the neighbourhood of MW he: 


towns. We muſt now penetrate farther, deſcend or 


into the midft of the wilderneſs, and obſerve the MW nf 
man, detached from ſociety, with his axe in his W dur 


reſpected by the ſavage, and ſupplying its place 
with the humble ſpire of corn, We muſt follow 
this man in his progreſs, obſerve the changes that 
his cabin undergoes, when it becomes the centre 
of twenty other cabins which riſe ſucceſfively 
round it. An American farmer has communt- 
cated to me the principal traits of the rural pic- 
ture which I am going to lay before you. The 
firſt planter, or he who begins a ſettlement in 
the woods,. is generally a man who has loſt bis 
fortune and his credit in the cultivated part of tha 
ſtate. He emigrates in the month of April. His 
firſt work is to build a little cabin for himlell 

is 
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and family; the roof is of rough hewn wood, the 
floor of earth. It is lighted by the door, or ſome- 
times by a little window wath oiled paper. A 
more wretched building, adjoining it, gives ſhel- 
ter to a cow and two miſerable horſes. _ This 
done, he attacks the trees that ſurround his ca» 
bin. To extirpate them by the root, would re- 
quire too much labour. He contents himſelf by 
cutting them at two or three feet from the 
ground. The ſpace thus cleared is then plough - 
ed, and planted with Indian corn. The ſoil, be- 
ing new, requires little culture; in the month of 
O&ober it yields a harveſt of forty or fifty buſhels 
the acre. Even from the month af September, 
this corn furniſhes a plentiful and agreeable nou- 
nihment to his family: Hunting aud fithing, 
with a little grain, ſuffice, during the winter, for 
the ſubſiſtence of his family; while the cow and 
horſes of our planter feed on the poor wild gratis, 
or ihe buds of trees. During the firſt year, he 
ſaffers much from cold and hunger; but he en- 
dures it without repining, Being near the ſa- 
vages, he adopts their manners; his fatigue is 
violent, but it is ſuſpended by long intervals of 
repoſe : his pleaſures conſiſt in fiſhing and hunt- 
ing; he loves ſpirituous liguors ; he eats, drinks, 

and fleeps in the filth of his little cabin. 
Thus roll away the firft three years of our 
Planter-in lazineſs, independence, the variation of 
pleaſure and of labour. But population augments 
in his neighbourhood, and then his troubles begin. 
His cattle could before run at large; but now his 
neighbours force him to retain them within his 
AF ittle farm. Formerly the wild beaſts gave ſubſiſt- 
ace to his family; they now fly a country which 
begins to be peopled by men, and conſequently by 
enemies. 


ſome value to the farm, which now comes to be 


 Niſhes him with boards. His houſe is covered 
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enemies. An increafing ſociety brings regula- 2 
tions, taxes, and. the parade of laws; and nothing fi 
is ſo terrible to our independent planter as all 
theſe ſhackles. He will not conſent to ſacrifice } 
a ſingle natural right for all the benefits of go- 
vernment ; he abandons then his little eſtabliſh- 
ment, and goes to ſeek a ſecond retreat in the | 
wilderneſs, where he can recommence his labours, 
and prepare a farm for cultivation, Such are the 
charms of independence, that many men have be- 
gun the clearing of farms four times in different 
parts of this ſtate, 1 1 
The labour beſtowed by the firſt planter gives 


occupied by a man of the ſecond claſs of planters. 
He begins by adding to his cabin a houſe. A 
ſaw-mill, in the neighbouring ſettlement, fur- 


with thingles, and is two ftories high. He makes 
a little meadow, plants an orchard of two of 
three hundred apple-trees. His ſtable is evlarg- 
ed; he builds a ſpacions barn of wood, and co- 
vers it with rye-ſtraw. Inſtead of planting only 
Indian corn, he cultivates wheat and rye; the 
laſt is deſtined to make whiſky. But this planter 
manages ill; his fields are badly ploughed, never 
manured, and give but ſmall crops. His cattle 
break through his fences, deſtroy his crops, and 
often cut off the bopes of the year. His horſes 
are ill fed, and feeble; his cattle often die with 
hunger in the ſpring; his houſe and his Tart 
give equal proofs of the want of induſtry ; the 
glaſs of his windows has given place to old bat 
and rags. This man is fond of company; be 
drinks to exceſs ; paſſes much of his time in dil 


puting about politics. Thus he contracts debts 
: | And 
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| and is forced, after ſome years, to ſell his planta- 
tion to a planter of the third and laſt claſs. 
This is ordinarily a man of property, and of a 
cultivated mind. His firſt object is to convert 
into meadow all his land, on which he can con- 
duct water. He then builds a barn of ſtone, 
ſometimes a hundred feet in length, and forty in 
breadth. This detends his cattle from cold, and 


they eat leſs when kept warm, than when expoſs 
ed to the froſt. To ſpare the conſumption of 


fuel, he makes uſe of economical ſtoves, and by 
this he ſaves immenſe labour in cutting and cart- 


ig wood. He multiplies the objects of culture; 


: beſides corn, wheat, and rye, he cultivates oats 


garden of one or two acres, which gives him 
quantities of cabbage, potatoes, and turnips, 


d Near the ſpring which furniſhes him with water, 
es le builds a dairy-houſe. He augments the num» 
ot Wl ber, and improves the quality of his fruit-trees, 
g Wis tons are always at work by his fide; his 
0- ite and daughter quit their wheels for the la- 
nly WE beurs of the harveſt, The laſt object of induſtry 
the W's to build a houſe for his own uſe. This build- 


ter ing is generally of ſtone; it is large, well diſtri- 


wer bed, and well furniſhed. His horſes and cat- 


ttt, by their good appearance, their ſtrength, and 

teundity, prove that they are well fed, and well 
attended. His table abounds with delicate and 
"ious diſhes. The ordinary drink of his fami- 
is beer, cider, and wine; his wife and daugh- 
eis manufacture their clothing. In proportion 
5 he grows rich, be perceives the value of the 
motection of. the laws; he pays his taxes with 
ctuality ; he contributes to the ſupport of 


orſes 
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and buck-Wheat. Near his houſe he forms a 


churches 
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churches and ſchools, as the only means of enſur | 
ing order and tranquillity. 

Two-thirds of the farmers of Pennſylvania be- 
long to this thirdaelaſs. It is to them that the 
ſtate owes its ancient reputation and importance, 
If they have leſs of cunning than their nejgh- 
bours of the ſouth, who cultivate their lands by | 
ſlaves, they have more of the republican virtues, 
It was from their farms that the American and 


French armies were principally ſupplied during | 


| 

| 

the laſt war; it was from their produce that ! 
0 


came thoſe millions of dollars brought from the 


Havanna after the year 1780—mijlions which WM 1 


laid the foundation of the bank of North-Ame- WM t: 


rica, and ſupported the American army till the 
peace. NOS 


This is a feeble ſketch of the happineſs of a 


Pennſylvania farmer; a happineſs to which this ſtate 


calls men of all countries and of all religions. It 
offers not the pleaſures of the Arcadia of the po- 
ets, or thoſe of the great towns of Europe; but it 
promiſes you independence, plenty, and happt- 
neſs—1n return for patience, induſtry, and labour, 
The moderate price of lands, the credit that may 
be obtained, and the perfe& ſecurity that the 
courts of juſtice give to every ſpecies of property, 
place theſe advantages within the reach of eve! 
condition of men. | | 

I do not pretend here to give the hiſtory of al 
the ſettlements of Pennſylvania, Tt often hap 
pens, that the ſame man, or the ſame family 
holds the place of the firſt and ſecond, and ſome 
times of the third claſs of planters above deſerib 
ed. In the counties near Philadelphia, you fe 
vaſt houſes of brick, and farms well cultivate 
in the poſſeſſion of the deſcendants, in the ſecon 
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or third degree, of the companions of William 
Fenn. 

This paſſion for emigration, of which I bave 
ſpoken, will appear to you unaccountable :— that 


conſecrated to God, the tombs of his anceſtors, 
the companions and friends of his youth, and all 
the pleaſures of poliſhed ſociety—to expoſe him- 


ſavage nature, is, in the eyes of an European phi- 
at loſopher, a phenomenon which contradicts the or- 
de dinary progreſs and principles of the actions of 
ich men. But ſuch is the fact; and this paſhon con- 


ne- tributes to increaſe the population of America, 


the W not only in the new ſettlements, but in the old 

ſtates; for, when the number of farmers is aug- 
f a mented in any canton beyond the number of con- 
Hate MW venient farms, the population languiſhes, the 
It price of land riſes to ſuch a degree as to diminiſh 
; p0- the profits of agriculture, encourage idleneſs, or 
vt it turn the attention to leſs honourable purſuits, 
ppi The beſt preventative of theſe evils, is the emi- 
our gration of part of the inhabitants. This part ge- 
may ncrally confiſts of the moſt idle and diilipated, 
who neceſſarily become induſtrious in their new 
ſettlement 3 while the departure augments the 


of and the quantity of its fruit. 

1 hap The third claſs of cultivators which I have de- 
-amily ſcribed, is chiefly compoſed of Germans. They 
ſomeſ make a great part of the population of Pennſyl- 
eſerib Yania, It is more than a century ſince the firſt 
ou {Germans were eflabliſhed here. They are re- 


garded as the moſt honeſt, the moſt induſtrious 
2 and 


a man ſhould voluntarily abandon the country 
that gave him birth, the church where he was 


ſelf to the dangers and difficulties of conquering 


means of ſabliftence and population to thoſe left : 
behind; as pruning increaſes the ſize of the tree, 
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or fourteen children *. It is ſaid, they have not 


as Rittenhouſe, Kuhn, Mulhenberg, &c. 


parts of Penniylvania, is the hope of eſcaping 


1ue of the lands. 


happy town. The reſpectable Dr. Ruth has com- 


phraſe, has pictured to me the variations incident 


in ſummer, the temperance of Italy in June, the 


and the ice of Holland during the winter; the 


has thirteen children; two have twelve. 
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and economical of the farmers. They never con. 
tract debts; they are, of all the Americans, the 
leaſt attached to the uſe of rum and other ardent 
ſpirits, Thus their families are the moſt numer- 
ous, It is very common to ſee them have twelve 


ſo much information as the other Americans; 
but yet you find many men reſpectable for their 
knowledge and underſtanding among them, ſuch 


A principal cauſe of emigration in the back 


taxes; yet the land-tax is very light, as it does 
not exceed a penny in the pound of the eſtima. 
tion; and the eſtimation is much under the va- 


There 1s much irregularity in the land- tax, 2 as 
likewiſe in the capitation, or poll-tax ; but I ſee 
with pleaſure, that bachelors pay more than mat- 
ried men. 

I have already ſpoken of the climate of this 


municated to me ſome new and curious detail, 
which Iwill communicate. 
This enlightened obſerver, in one energetie 


to Philadelphia. We have, ſaid he, the humidity 
of Great Britain in the ſpring, the heat of Africa 


{ky of Egypt in autumn, the ſnows of Norway 


tempeſts, to a certain degree, of the Weſt Indies 
in each ſeaſon, and the variable winds of Great 
Britain in every month of the year. 


* According to M. Moheau, one family in 2.5,000 in Franc? 


Net watts 
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Notwithſtanding all theſe changes, the doctor 
thinks, that the climate of Philadelphia is one of 
the moſt healthful in the world, 

In dry weather, the air has a peculiar elaſtici- 
ty, which renders heat or cold Jeſs inſupportable 
than they are in places more humid. The air never 
becomes heavy and fatiguing, but when the rains 
me not followed by the beneficent north-weſt. 
During the three weeks that I paſſed here (in 
Auguſt and September) I felt nothing of the lan- 
mor of body, and depreſſion of ſpirits, which I 
expeted : though the heat was very great, I 
found it ſupportable; nearly like that of Paris, 
but it cauſed a greater peripiration. | 
Dr. Ruſh has obſerved, as have many pbyſi- 
tans of Europe, that the ſtate of mind influences 
much on the health. He cited to me two ſtrik- 
ng examples of it. The Engliſh ſeamen wounded 
in the famous naval battle of the 12th of April 
782, were cured with the greateſt facility. The joy 
it victory gave to their bodies the force of health. 
tie had made the ſame obſervations on the Ame» 
can ſoldiers wounded at the battle of Trenton. 
Variability is the characteriſtic of the climate 
it Pennſylvania. It has changed by the clearing 
If lands, and the diminution of waters, which 
rmerly abounded in this part of America. 
Many creeks, and even rivers, have diſappeared 
degrees; and this is to be expected in a coun- 
y where foreſts give place to cultivated fields. 
Theſe changes have produced happy effects on 
le health of the people. An old man of this 
Mntry has obſerved to me, that the health of 
e Pennſylvanians augments in proportion to the 
cance ſWtivation of the country; that their viſages are 

1s pale than they were thirty or forty years paſt ; 
rith⸗ t for ſome time the number of centenaries has 
You, XIX, B b increafed, 
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increaſed, and that the. ſeptuagenaries are very 
numerous. 

In 1782, there was ſuch an extraordinary 
drought, that the Indian corn did not come to 
perfection, the meadows failed, and the ſoil be- 
came ſo inflammable, that in ſome places iti 
caught fire, and the ſurface was burnt. This 


arc 
nic 
im tl 
bita 
of 1 


year it has been exceſſively rainy. On the 18th 5 
and 19th of Auguſt, there fell at Philadelphial us 
{ſeven inches of water. Wheat has ſuffered muc + 
this year from the rains. | Ne 

Happily all parts of the country are not ſubje& b 
to the ſame variations of the atmoſphere ; ſo that 10 
a general ſcarcity is never known, If the harveſt 3 

fails here, at fifty miles diſtance it abounds. Yo 28 
ſee that the heat here is about the ſame as a . 1h 
Paris ; and that it is never ſo great as at Rome. 
ſince at the latter place the thermometer of Reauſſ ® 
mur riſes ta 30 deg. You fee, that the wintet 1040. 
here is not much colder than at Paris, as it rar), 10 
deſcends more than to 12 deg. below the freezing the 

point. There falls much more rain here than at Pal D. 
ris. The common quantity there is twenty inches it "hp 
the year, and it has not been known but once li - 
ſixty years toriſe to twenty-five, while the commu er 


quantity at Philadelphia is thirty-five inches. B 
comparing the climate of Philadelphia with thato 178 
Pekin, nearly in the ſame latitude, you will fin 
from the tables of Kirwan, that the winters a! 
mach colder, and the ſummers much warmer, 
that part of China, than at Philadelphia. Dr. Ru 
attributes the ditterence to this circumſtance, thi 
Pennſylvania is bordered with a vaſt extent off 
reſt, and that the country about Pekin is gene 
ly and bighly cultivated. | 
My friend Myers Fiſher, who endeavours 4. 
explain the characters of men from the phyfg ont. 
c 
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eirceumſtances that ſurround them, has commu- 
nieated to me an obſervation which he has made 
in that reſpect; it is, that the activity of the inha- 
bitants of a country may be meaſured by the rapidity 
of its rivers, and the variations in its atmoſphere, 
He could ſee the dulneſs and rndecifion of the 
Virginians in the flow movement of the Potow- 
mac; while the rapid current of the rivers of the 
north painted to him the activity of the people of 
New-England. __ - | 
He told me, likewiſe, that the health of the 
people might very well confiſt with the varia- 


eu tions of the air, provided that wiſe precautions 
"Wl vere taken. This, as he aſſured me, was a part 
of the diſcipline of the Quakers, Thus, accord- 
neh ins to him, you may meaſure the longevity of the 
al af Penn : | 15 
people of Pennſylvania by the ſect to which they 
1 belong. That of the Quakers ought to be plac- 


ed at the head of this table of longevity; that of 
Dy the Moravians next; the Preſbyterians next, &c. 
Dr. Ruſh whoſe obſervations in this reſpect are 
numerons, has told me, that ſudden variations 
cauſed more diſeaſes and deaths than either heat 
pl” cold conſtantly exceſſive. He inſtanced the 
vicorous winter of 1780, the burning ſummer of 
1782, and the rainy ſummer of 1788. There 
vere then few or no diſeaſes; and thoſe that 
bappened were occaſioned by imprudence, ſuch 
Rull cold water drunk in heat, or ſpirituous liquors 
in cold. Pleuriſies and inflammatory diſorders are 
© much diminiſhed within fifty years. The months 
of May and June are conſidered as the moſt ſa- 
lubrious, and the valetudinarians are obſerved to 
e better in ſummer and in winter. 
Among the diſeaſes of the United States, the 
0numption doubtleſs makes the greateſt ra- 


Bb2 vages, 
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vages. It was unknown to the original inhahit. | 


ants of the country; it is then the reſult of 
European habits of life tranſported to this new 
It is more common in the towns than 


continent. 
in the country; it deſtroys more women than 
men; it is a languid diſorder, which drags, by 
flow ſteps, its victim to the tomb : each day 
plunges the dagger deeper in his breaſt, and ren- 
ders more viſible the incurable wound. Death, 
without ceaſing, ſtares him in the face, and 
throws a funeral ſhroud over the remainder of 
| his days. The world and its pleaſures diſappear | 
the ties of friendſhip are the only ones that are 
ſtrengthened and endeared, and which double 
the bitterneſs of his approaching diſſolution. The 
conſumption, in a word, is a long- continued ago- 
ny, a flow tormenting death, 
The phy ſicians of this country attribute it to 
different cauſes; to the exceſſive uſe of hot 
drinks, ſuch as tea and coffee; to the habit o 
remaining too long in bed, and the uſe of feather- 
beds, for they know not the uſe of matreſſes; te 
the cuſtom of eating too much meat, and o 
drinking too much ſpirituous liquors. Women 
are more ſubject to it than men; becauſe, inde 
pendently of the above cauſes, they take but lit. 
tle exerciſe, which is the only powerful remedy 
againſt the ſtagnation of humours, the great prin 
ciple of the maraſma: they taſte but little the 
pleaſures of walking; a movement which, vary 
ing the ſpectacle of nature, gives a refreſhmenl 
to the ſenſes, a new ſpring to the blood, and: 
new vigour to the ſoul. Os | 
A particular cauſe of eonſumptions among 
the Quaker women is doubtleſs the habit of gra 
vity and immobility which they contract in ear) 
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life, and which they preſerve for hours together 
in their lent meetings. The women of the other 
ſects are equally attacked by conſumptions, but 
it is attributed to different cauſes : they are fond 
of exceſſive dancing ; heated with this, they 
drink cold water, eat cold unripe fruits, drink 
boiling tea, go thinly clad in winter, and give no 
attention to the ſudden changes of weather, 'The 
Quakers are more reaſonable in theſe reſpects; 
bt they balance theſe advantages by a fatal ne- 
gect of exerciſe. To preſerve good health, a fe- 
„nale ſhould have the gaiety of a woman of fa- 


Quaker. | 

A moral or political cauſe may likewiſe aid us 
in explaining why women are more ſubject to 
conſumptions than men. It is the want of a will, 
ora civil exiſtence. The ſubmiſſion to which 
women are habituated, has the effect of chains, 
ich compreſs the limbs, cauſe obſtructions, 
deaden the vital principle, and impede the circu- 
ation, The depreflion of the mind has a ten- 
lency to enfeeble the body. This ſubmiſſion to 
tiers and huſbands is more remarkable among 
be Quakers, than among the other ſects. 
Conſumptions, however, are not ſo numerous 
ned America as is generally imagined. This name 


prin  ignorantly given to many other diſorders, Which 


> the duce the body to the ſame meagre ſtate which 
vary bllows a decay of the lungs. This appearance 
menlfeccires, and may eafily deceive the attendants of 
and M- lick, who give information to thoſe who keep 
ie bills of mortality. 8 1 
zonel Another diſeaſe, very common here, is the ſore- 


F gra oat; when patrid, it is mortal. It generally 


y earl) Bb8 proceeds 


WW fbion, with the prudence and precaution of a 
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proceeds from exceſſive heats, cold drinks, and rio: 
carelefineis in clothing. "1 effe 
When we reflect that Europe was formerly ſub- tha 
ject to theſe epidemical diſeaſes, and that the A 
have diſappeared in proportion to the progreſs o Stat 
cultivation, we are tempted to believe that they peri 
belong to new countries in the infancy of culti fort 
vation, | | | ſuch 
The diſeaſe known in Europe by the name off dab 
influenza, is likewiſe common in America: i T 
made great ravages in 1789. It began in Canada you 
paſſed through New-York, and very ſoon infedii man 
ed Pennſylvania and the Southern States, I ſaid 
ſymptoms are laſſitude, feebleneſs, chills, heats to q 
and the head-ache. It reſpects no age or ſex bigh 
aud eſpecially precipitates to the tomb thoſe wh thei: 
were attacked by the conſumption. beer 
The fever and agne may be ranked in the ca I! 

of theſe cruel epidemics ; but it is more terribla the 1 

* as its returns are annual. It not only viſits th@J unite 


marſhy countries and the ſea-coaſt, but it is ſei peop 
even in the healthy region of Albany, It is com medi 
bated by the Peruvian bark; but the moſt ſucceſs! bowe 
remedy is a journey among the mountains, or ini dans 
the Northern States. This fever, more human 
than men, ſubjects not to its empire the blac 
ſlaves. This exemption is attributed to a cultal 
they preſerve with obſtinacy, of keeping fires! 
ways in their cabins, even in the hotteſt ſealat 
The negroes are accuſtomed to conſider excefli 
heat as a guarantee of health; and you will ſee 
negreſs, while the labours in the field, in the“ 
dour of a burning ſun, expoſe her infant to 
fires, rather than lay it under the refreſhing ib 
of a tree, This negreſs has not heard of thes 
7 


6 ——_ 
Ba 
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W cus experiments of Dr. Ingenhouſe on the fatal 
effects of ſhades and the night air, but you ſee 
that ſhe knows their effects. | | 


States, muſt be reckoned the pleuriſy and the 


formerly. The ſmall-pox, which formerly made 


1 dable ſince the general practice of inoculation. 

MM There are many phyſicians at Philadelphia, and 
MM you will perhaps aſſign this as the cauſe of ſo 
4M many diſeaſes. You will be wrong. Tbey are 


aid to be ſkilful; they are generally ſtrangers 


to quackery. I know ſome of them who are 
highly reſpectable, as well for their virtues, as for 
their knowledge ; ſuch as Ruſh, Grifliths, Wiſ- 
teer ; the two laſt are Quakers. | | 

The greateſt part of theſe phyſicians are, at 
the ſame time, apothecaries. They continue to 


medicine ſhould likewiſe prepare it. There are, 
bowever, other apothecaries, of whom the phyſi- 
clans purchaſe their drugs. h 
The practice of this country is the Englith prac- 
tice; that is, they are much in the uſe of ſtrong 
remedies Laxatives are little in uſe. Almoſt 
all the phyſicians of this country are formed at 
the ſchool of Edinburgh, and this is the cauſe of 
cheir predilection for the Engliſh practice. 
Perhaps, after the acconnt that I have given 
ff the maladies. which afflict America, it may be 
thought that human life is ſhorter here than in 


redited by many writers, and by ſome even who 
1 have 


Among the maladies common in the United 
peri pneumony, though they are leſs frequent than 


ſuch havock in the United States, is leſs formi- 


unite theſe two ſciences, out of reſpect to the 
people, who wiſh that the man who orders the 


urope. It is a prejudice; and it has been ac- 
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have travelled in Atyerics, it becomes a duty to 
deſtroy it. 

The Abbe Robin, one of theſe travellers, has 
declared that, after the age of twenty-five, the 
American women appear old; that children die 
here in greater proportion than in Europe; that 
there are very few old people, &c. &c. M. Paw, 
1 believe, had uttered theſe fables before him. 
Nothing is more falſe. I have obſerved with care 
the women between thirty and fifty years. of age: 
they have generally a good appearance, good 

health, and are even agreeable, I have ſeen them 
at fifty, with ſuch an air of freſhneſs, that they 
would not have been taken by an European for 
more than forty, I have ſeen women of ſixty 
and ſeventy, ſparkling with health. I ſpeak here 
eſpecially of the women of New Hampſhire, Mafs 
ſachuſetts, and Connecticut. | 

In Pennſylvania you do not ſee the ſame tints 

adorn the intereſting viſages of the daughters and 
wives of the Quakers ; ; they are generally pale. 
I have paid attention to their teeth. I have 
ſeen of them that are fine; and where they are 
otherwiſe, it is, as in England, more owing to hot 
drinks than to the climate. 

Not only the number of aged perſons are more 
confiderable here than in Europe, as I am going 
to prove to yon, but they preſerve generally their 
faculties, intellectual and phyſical. 

I was told of a miniſter at Iptwich in Maſſachu- 
ſetts, who preached very well at ninety years ot 
age; another, of the ſame age, walked on foot to 
church on Sunday twenty miles. A Mr. Temple 


died at the age of 2 handred in 1765, and 4 | 
tou 
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four daughters and four ſons, of the following 
wes, 86—85 = 83—81—79—77—75—73. 1 
But I will not confine myſelf to ſuch light ob- Wm 
fervations, I will exhibit ſome tables of morta- 
y, and of the probabilities of life, in this coun- 
Wi. This is the only method of conveying to you 
» Wicertain information. 
The general cauſes of longevity are, 
*W 1. The ſalubrity of the atmoſphere and of the 
country. | | 


— —_ —_ — = 


2. The abundance and goodneſs of the ali- 
u Wneats. | | | 
Wl 3. A life regular, active, and happy. 


We muſt, then, conſider the exterior circum- 
ſances as relative to the occupations of men, to 
their morals, to their religion, and their govern- 
vent. | | . 

Wherever property 1s centered in a few hands, 
there employment is precarious and dependent, 
iſe is not ſo long; it is cut off by grief and care, 
hich abridge more the principle of life than even 
rant itſelf. Wherever the government is arbi- 
ary, and tyranny deſcends in diviſions from 
ank to rank, and falls heavy on the lower claſſes, 
fe muſt be ſhort among the people, becauſe they 
e ſlaves; and a miſerable ſlave, trampled on at 
very moment, can enjoy neither that eaſe, nor 
bat regularity, nor that interior ſatisfaction, 
hich ſuſtains the principles of life. The exceſſes 
id mortifications attending on ambition, abridge, 
Jan equal degree, the life of the claſs which 
rannizes, 
On applying theſe moral and political conſi- 
Tations to the United States, you may conclude, 
at there can be no country where the life of 
au is of longer duration; for, to all the advan» 

tages 
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tages of nature, they unite that of liberty, which : 


is the principle of health. _ | 
It is difficult here to obtain regular tables off 
births and deaths, There are ſome ſeQs who dd 
not baptize their children, and whoſe regiſters arg 
not carefully kept; others who baptize only thei 
adults. Some of the fick have no phyſicians of 
ſurgeons, and their attendants who give the in- 
formation are not exact. The conſtant fluctua- 
tions occaſioned by emigrations, and immigrad 
tions, ſtill increaſe the difficulty. Yet we may api 
proach near the truth, by taking for example 
ſuch ſeaports as are more occupied in the coaſting 
trade than in long voyages; it is for this reaſot 
that I have choſen the towns of Salem and Ip 
wich in Maſſachuſetts. I take theſe tables frouf 
the Memoirs of the Academy of Boſton—me 
moirs little known in France. 
Dr. Halley, for the ſtandard of his tables « 
mortality, choſe Breſlaw in Germany, on accou 
of its interior ſituation and the regular employ 
ment of its inhabitants. By the calculations e 


| theſe political arithmeticians, five perſons i 


twelve die at Breſlaw, before the age of fi 
years. 

At Ipſwich, a village at the northward 
Boſton, fix only in thirty-three die within thi 
age. At Breſlaw, one in thirty attains the aged 
eighty years; at Ipſwich, one in eight. This di 
proportion is enormous; and this longevity 


found in many other parts of Maſſachuſetts a 


New Hampſhire. 

At Woodſtock, in Connecticut, one hundr$ 
and thirteen perſons have died in eleyen yea! 
of theſe twenty-one were ſeventy years old 3 
upwards, and thirteen were eighty and wat” 


A COMPARATIVE TABLE 


| | OF THE | | 
PROBABILITIES OF LIFE IN NEW ENGLAND AND IN EUROPE, 
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EXPLANATION. Es 8 
The firſt column gives the ages; the following ones give, by years and decimal parts of à year, the probapilities 0! 
among the inhabitants of the different places mentioned. The ſecond column regards the graduates of Harvard Collage 


Cambridge, near Boſton: Hingham, which forms the third, is in Maſſachuſetts; and Dover, which forms the fourth, is in 
Hampſhie. Tuc cther columns are taken from the work of Dr. Price. | 
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This gives ſomething more than the proportion 
of an oCtogenary in nine. Theſe facts are taken 
from authentic regiſters. ; 
The miniſter of Andover in New Hampſhire, a 
eſpectable and well-informed man, has aſſured 


males in his neighbourhood, paſs the age of ſe- 
renty years; and that this obſervation is the re- 


douring pariſhes, 

Compare theſe fats with thoſe ſtated by M. 
Moheau*. He ſays, that in the iſland of Oleron, 
of fourteen thouſavd inhabitants, there are but 


M. De Parcieux*s Table of 


reckoned remarkably healthful. _ | 

The miniſter of Andover made to me another 
obſervation, which tends to confirm an opinion 
advanced by an author whoſe name I forget—lIt 
z, that men of letters enjoy the greateſt longevity. 


*Y. i a3 
{a3 
* * 


ſonnd among the miniſters. This fact will ex- 
30 plain ſome of the cauſes of longevity; ſuch as 
regularity of morals, information, independence 

% Nef ſpirit, and eaſy circumſtances. | | 
But you will be better able to judge of the 
1; Jongevity in the United States, by the table of 
11. the probabilities of life given to me by the reſpec- 


„bridge. It contains a compariſon of theſe pro- 
abilities in New England, in England, in Swe- 
(ea, in Germany, in Holland, and in France. 


See Recherches et Conſiderations ſur la Population de la 
zes o © ce, page 192. | 1 


This 


me, that more than one in eight males and fe- 
ſult of long experience in that and the neigh- - 
five or fix octogenaries, and but one for forty-two 


in the lift of deaths in the Iſle of Rhe, which is 


lle told me that the oldeſt men were generally 


„ able Dr. Wigleſworth, of the univerſity of Cam- 
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This comparative table will fix your ideas 1 
the ſubject of longevity on the United States 
And it is to be hoped that from the care of 
Wigleſworth of the academy of Boſton, and tha 
of the members of the other academies in the ſe 
veral ſtates, we may ſoon have regular and com 
plete tables for the thirteen ſtates. 

To ſatisfy your curiofity more completely, 
will now give you a liſt of births, marriages, ant 
deaths, in a particular town; from which may 
ſeen the proportion between the births and deaths 
and the ages of the diſeaſed. I will take Salem 


which is conlidered as a very unhealthful town 


It is a fea-port, in the 42 deg. of latitude, fiy 


Jeagues north-eaſt of Boſton, ſituated betweet 


two rivers, on a flat piece of land, elevated bu 
twenty feet above the level of the ſea at hi gh wa 
ter: two little hills in the neighbourhood ; fa 
light, dry, and ſandy, without marſhes; the in 
habitants not ſubject to epidemical diſeaſes. The 
complain at preſent of ſome nervous and hyſter 


cal diſorders, which were formerly unknown | 


them. 
Mr. Holyoke ſent to the academy of Boſton th 
two following tables for this town of Salem. 


Tarn roR 1781. 
J ncrneuto ne, Jl 
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Taxable polls; that is, males above 
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fa being born, G — — 2 9 „ „ 20% 0 


Between one month and one 15 


— ——— One and two years, 2 a @ 4 


— - two and five, 5994244455 5 
— fye and ten 
—— ten and fifteen 
—— fifteen and twenty, .- -« 
twenty and twenty-five . 
— ——- twenty-five and thirty 
——— thirty and forty, .. ..--- 


-=— —- forty and fifty, e 


fifty and fixty, ....-- 
- fxty and ſeventy, .. --< 
——— ſeventy and eighty 
———- eighty and ninety, .. ..- 


Ages PPP“ 
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Between five and teen 
—— ten and fifteen 
————- fifteen and twenty, .... 
— ——- twenty and twenty-five,. 
—— —-.twenty-five and thirty... 
—— thirty and fort 
—— —- forty and fifty 
— fifty and fixty, ........ 
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You will recollect that Salem is one of the mol 
unhealthful towns in America. You do not find 
in the above two liſts the proportion of great age 
that I have mentioned in other places, 

The year 1781 gives 175 deaths. If you loo 
for the population of Salem by the general ru 
of thirty living for one dead, the number of inbe 
bitants would appear to be 5250 —whereas it v. 
9000. You muſt then count for Salem fifty living 
for one deceaſed. In London there dies one fo 
twenty-three; and in the country in England 
one in forty ; in Paris, one in thirty; in the cout 
try, one in twenty-four. 

In 1781, at Salem, the births are as one | 
twenty-ſeven of the inhabitants. In commo 
years in France it is as one to twenty-ſix. 

As to marriages, M. Moheau reckons for ti 
country in France one for 121, and for Paris ol 
for 160. In Salem, you muſt count, for 178 
only one for 128. But this is far from being ti 
proportion for the country in America. We ha 
no exact table for this purpoſe. We muſt wait. 


| 
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cannot terminate this long article on longe- 
ſity without giving the table of births and deaths 
in the Lutheran congregation at Philadelphia for 
fourteen years, from 1774 to 1788. The propor- 
tion is curious. PO e 8 


Deaths; 2 


WY, 5 Births. 
From 1774 to 177 379 1506 
1775 — 1776 338 175. 
1776 — 1777 389 124 
17977 1% 298 1409 
1778 — 1720; .- +308 oo x27 8 
4779 -— 1780: -.- „ 348 4186 
nel 1780 — 1781 320 158 
fine 17 . 1782» {5.40285 r 
age 1782 — 1783 «+4 398, „ 
1783 — 1784. 389 215 
100 1784 mom 1785 © a = © 426 IVE 153 £0 
ru 1785 — 1786 .-.. 420 157 
nbe 1786 — 1787 419 150 
1 1787 — 1788: e . 
LY10} — — m 
e fo 5175 2380 


— 


Yon will obſerve, that in years of the war the 
births were leſs numerous. This is a natural re- 
Wiction, which ought always to be made by any 
one who makes calculations on the population of 
America. On the whole, however, the number 
ab inhabitants is increaſing in an amazing pro- 
portion. | "4 


pg Ul Since great numbers of foreign adventurers 
e hal ave overſpread the country, eſpecially fince the 
vait. Walt war, which has augmented their number, re- 


wced many to miſery; and habituated others to 
0 Cc2 crimes, 
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_ crimes, it has been neceſſary to reſtrain them by 

priſons, though I love to indulge the belief, that. 
this was once unnceſſary. One fact does honour 
to this ſtate; which is, that among the priſoners! 
of Philadelphia, not one in ten is a native of the 
country. During my ſtay in this town, one rob- 
bery only was committed; and this was by. al 


French ſailor. 


Almoſt all the other priſoners are either Iriſhe| 


men or Frenchmen. - - 


This priſon is a kind of houſe of correQion, 
The priſoners are obliged to work; and each en- 
Joys the profit of his own labour. This is the 
beſt method of ameliorating men; and it is 2 


method uſed by the Quakers. 


Thoſe who govern the houſe of correction in 


New-York, on conſenting to take charge of cri- 
minals condemned by the law, have obtained 
leave to ſubſtitute to whips and mutilation their 
humane method of correction; and they daily ſuc- 


ceed in leading back to induftry and reaſon theſe 
deluded men. 


One of theſe Quakers was aſked, by what 


means it was poſſible to correct men who diſho- 
pour human nature, and who will not work. 
« We have two powerful inſtruments, replied 
the Quaker, hunger and hope.” 
By the ſmall number of Pennſylvanians con- 
tained in the priſon of Philadelphia, we may con- 
elude, that were it not for the ſtrangers, the go- 
vernment of this town, like that of Nantucket, 


might have a priſon with open doors, of v hich 


honour and repentance are the only keepers. 
But, after all, what is the uſe of priſons? The 

Indians have them not; and they are not ” 

| | Worle 
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worſe for it x. If there exiſts a country where 
it is poſſible, and where it is a duty to change 
this ſyſtem, it is America; it is therefore to the 
Americans that I addreſs the following reflec- 
tions: | 1 V 

Pri ſons are fatal to the health, liberty, and mo- 
als of men. To preſerve health, a man has need 
of a pure air, frequent exerciſe, and wholeſome 
food. In a priſon, the air is infected, there is no 
ſpace for exerciſe, and the food is often deteſtable. 

A man is not in health, but when be is with 
beings who love him, and by whom he is beloved. 
In priſon he is with ſtrangers and with criminals... 
There can exiſt no ſociety between them; or, if 
there does, he muſt either be obliged to ſtruggle 
vithout ceaſing againſt the horrid principles of 
theſe wicked men, which is a torment to him; or 
he adopts their principles, and becomes like them. 
A man, by living conſtantly with fools, becomes 
a fool himſelf; every thing in life is contagion 
ͤ— ̃ mm-mmm ĩᷣò 
By impriſonment, you ſnatch a man from his wife, 
his children, his friends; you deprive him of their 
ſuccour and conſolation ; you plunge him into 
grief and morti fication; you cut him off from all 
noſe connectionss which render his exiſtence: of 
any importance. He is like a plant torn up by 
tie roots and ſevered from its nqurithing loi! 3 
and how will you expect it to exiſt? 

The man who has for a long time vegetated in 
apriſon, who has experienced frequent convul- 
ons of rage and deſpair, is no langer the ſame 


* No parallel can be drawn between ſavages and civilized 
tons, The former have little private property, and neither 
Ws nor priſons are much wanted where this is wanting. 


Ce being, 
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| being, on quitting this abode, that he was when 
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he entered it. He returns to his family, from 


whom he has been long ſequeſtered ; he no moreW ar 
meets from them, or experiences in himſelf, the WM niſe 
ſame attachment and the ſame tenderneſs. horr 
In putting a man in priſon, you ſubject him to D 
the power of the gaoler, or the turn- key, and of nen 
the commiſſary of the priſon. Before theſe men men 
he is obliged to abaſe himſelf, to diſguiſe his ſen · I it is 
ſations, to conſtrain his paſſions, in order that higMeven 

| miſery may not be increaſed. This ftate of hu-M gre 
miliation and conftraint is horrible to him; andi Any 
beſides, it renders his maſters imperious, unjuſt, befor 
vexatious, and wicked, | 0 
To oblige a free man to uſe ſupplication to ob- ¶ noſt 
tain juſtice, is to do him a laſting injury. TheWpici 
tree that is once bent from its natural form neverWtcriz: 
acquires it again. : Wal 
The laws which ordained the habeas corpus areWince: 


wiſe and natural. But they do not ordain it Wane 


all caſes. A priſoner for debt, who cannot obQW'it, 


tain ſecurity, muſt remain a priſoner. A mand 
accuſed of a capital offence, who will be. progſſgood 
bably acquitted on trial, cannot enjoy the benefiſſind a 
of this law. Theſe are abuſes. | Ive i 
Is it not much more ſimple to imitate the Ing! 1 » 
dians, to grant every man the privilege of his owfount 
houſe for a priſon, though you are obliged to pufbe, f. 
a ſentinel at his door? And for thoſe that have ndFhild! 
houſe of their own, eſtabliſh a public houſeffbold. 
where they can purſue their occupations. pal 
If ſuch regulations are neceſſary for any ſocietyWicalc 
it is ſurely for one which has good morals, anqſbey 
wiſhes to preſerve them; if they are any wherind. 
practicable, it is among a people where greazt!s a 
crimes are rare. ook 


J aft 


nr — 
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Jam ſurpriſed then, that the penalty of death is 
not totally aboliſhed. in this country. Manners, here 
xe ſo pure, the means of living ſo abundant, and 
miſery ſo rare, that there can be no need of ſuch 
horrid pains to prevent the commiſſion of crimes. 
of Dr. Ruſh has juſt given force to all theſe argu- 
Fl ments in favour of the abolition of the puniſh» 
ul nent of death. He has not yet ſucceeded ; but 
1-M it is to be hoped that the ſtate of Pennſylvania, and 
is even all the ſtates, will ſoon dare to give to Europe 
u- great example of juſtice, humanity and policy. 
d Any objections that may be made againſt this 
&,MWreform in Europe will not apply in this country. 
Our author appears to have entertained the 
moſt favourable opinion of the Quakers. Sim- 
picity, candour, and good faith, ſays he, charac- 
terize the actions, as well as the diſcourſes of the 
Quakers. They are not affected, but they are 
facere; they are not poliſhed, but they are hu- 
mane ; they have not that wit, that ſparkling 
vit, without which a man is nothing in France, 
and with which he is every thing; but they have. 
zood ſenſe, a ſound judgment, an upright heart, 
nd an obliging temper of mind. It I wiſhed to 
Ive in ſociety, it would be with the Quakers : 
f I wiſhed to amuſe myſelf, it would be with my 
conntrymen. Their „omen are what they ſhould 
be, faithful to their huſbands, tender to their 
children, vigilant and economical in their houſe- 
old, and fimple in their ornaments. Their prin- 
pal charaQteriſtic is, that they are not eager to 
pleaſe all the world: neglectful of the exterior, 
Itey reſerve all their accompliſhments for the 
ind. Let us ſay it, let us not ceale to repeat it, 
lis among manners like theſe that we are to 
wk for good houlcholds, happy families, and 
public 
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public virtues. But, we miſerable wretches! gan- 
grened with our own civilization and politeneſs] 
we have alyured theſe manners, And who among 
us is happy.? unleſs you can find a man who hay 
the courage to content himſelf with a life of na- 
ture, and to live like people of former ages. f 
you conform to nature,” ſays Seneca, “ you will 
_ be poor; if to opinion, you will never be 
rich.“ 

Simplicity is a favourite virtue with the Qua 

. kers; and the men fill follow, with ſome exad 
neſs, the counſel of Penn: „Let thy garment; 

be plain and fimple; attend to convenience and 
decency, but not to vanity. If thou art clean and 
warm, thy end is accompliſhed; to do more, 1 
to rob the poor.” 

The white hat, which they prefer, has becom 
more common here, ſince Franklin has proved tu 
advantages which it poſſeſſes, and the 1nconvent 
ences of the black. 

The Quakers in the country generally x Wen 
cloth made in their own houſes. And at thell 
general meeting here, in September this yes 
which conſiſted of more than fifteen hundrec 
nine-tenths of the number were clathed in Ame 
rican cloth. 

There are ſome Quakers who dreſs more lik 
other ſets; who wear powder, filver buckle 
and ruffles, They are called wrt Zuakers, I 
others regard them as a kind of ſchiſmatics,C 
feeble men. They are admitted, indeed, int 
their churches on Sunday, but never to the 
monthly or quarterly meetings, 

'They put on woollen ſtockings the 15th 
September; it is an article of their diſciplin 
which extends to their clothing; ; and to this) Is 
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eattributed their remarkable longevity, Among 


nenow alive; Edward Drinker, born in 1680, has 
been dead but two years. It is from the intimate 
conviction of the advantages of their maxims, 
that they perſevere in them with ſingular con- 
fancy. Their fingularities are the effect of reaſon 
ind long experience, | 

The Quaker women dreſs more comfortably 
jan thoſe of the other ſeas; and this renders 
hem leſs ſubject to ſickneſs. Age and fortune, 
owever, cauſe much greater diſtinctions in their 
Ireſs than in that of the men. The matrons 


1 g 
ſ 
I 
3 


| 


e bair imply turned back, The young women 
ul their hair with great care and anxiety; which 
ſts them as much time as the moſt exquiſite 
lette, They wear little hats covered with filk 
r ſatin, Theſe obſervations gave me pain, 
eſe young Quakereſſes, whom nature has ſo 

ell endowed, whoſe charms have ſo little need 
che borrowed hand of art, are remarkable for 
eir choice of the fineſt linens, muſlins, and filks, 
legant fans play between their fingers. Orien- 
| luxury itſelf would not diſdain the linen they 
ear. Is this agreeable to the doctrine of Penn? 
Modeſty and mildneſs,” ſays he, “ are the rich- 
Land fineſt ornaments of the ſoul. The more 
ple the dreſs, the more will beauty and theſe 
alities appear.“ . ed] 
Luxury begins where utility ends. When diſ- 
ajed in ſimple things, it announces more vanity 
an when diſplayed in an ordinary manner; for 
tems to be conſidered as the meaſure of wealth, 
which they affect to deſpiſe the oſtentation. 
ted, it announces a mind ngt truly penetrated 


the few companions of William Penn in 1093, fix. 


rear the graveſt colours, little black bonnets, and 
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with the great principles of morality—a mind | | 


gay, of laughing at every thing, of balancing 
' misfortune by a pun. This is a folly. To laug: 
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that places its happineſs, not in virtue, but in apf 
pearance. e WT | 
Happily, the luxury of dreſs and furniture had” 
not yet found its way to the tables of the Quaker} . 
Their dinners are ſolid, fimple, and elegant, en, "4 
livened by ſerene and ſenfible converſation, and bs 
endeared by hoſpitality, They drink beer, Phil 4s 
1adelphia porter, oider, and finiſh with a glaſs o R 
wine. None of thoſe fatiguing toaſts, which art * 
rather provocatives to intoxication than accen * . 
of patriotiſm. - 71 BABA ED * 
Thoſe who reproach the Quakers with ſadne Th 
and moroſeneſs, are unacquainted with their tru. | 
character, and have never lived with them. by. 
who have been received by them as a child, an- Thi 
domeſticated as a friend, judge them very ditferyy - 4s 
ently, I have found among them moments ol _., 
gaiety, of effuſions of the heart, of ſprightly an( leath 


agreeable converſation, They are not buffoons 
but they are ſerene; they are happy, and, if gaiet 
conſiſts in the expreſſion of heart-felt happinels 
they are gay. FD 

We Frenchmen have the reputation of bein 


is the ſign of gaiety, and gaiety is the fign « 
agreeable ſenſations, To be gay, therefore, | 
the depth of miſery is a falſehood or a folly; | 
be ſerene and unmoved, is wiſdom. We oug! 
not to be deprefſed by misfortunes; neither oughyy.: 
we to laugh at them: the one is a weakneſs 
mind, the other is madneſs or ſtupidity. | 
The calmneſs which characterizes the Quake 
in their joy, accompanies them likewiſe in th; 
grief, in their diſcuſſions, and in all their * 
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Whey owe it to their education; they are early 
W wgbt to curb their paſſions, eſpecially that of 
ger; to render themſelves, as they call it, in- 
weable; that is, inacceſſible to ſudden emo- 


ons: it reſults from this, that on all occaſions, 
bey preſerve an empire over themſelves; and 
MY his gives them a great advantage in diſcuſſion 
* wer thoſe who do not preſerve the ſame temper. 


The greatelt ſervice,” ſays Penn, « that thou 
anſt render to reaſon, is to clothe her in calm- 
refs; and he that defends truth with too much 
heat, does her more injury than her adverſaries 
tiemſelves.” | „ 
The Quakers carry to the borders of the tomb 
bis ſame tranquillity of mind; and it even for- 
fakes not the women at this diſtreſſing moment. 
This is the fruit oſ their religious principles, and 
& a regular, virtuous life. They conſider heaven 
8 their country: and they cannot conceive why 
bath, which conducts to it, ſhould be a misfor- 
tune, £2 | VB 
This habitnal ſerenity does not diminiſh their 
enfibility. The reſpectable Pemberton recount- 
d to me the death of a beloved daughter, which 
happened the day before. I could ſee the tear 
Kal down his cheek, which a moment's reflec- 
lon cauſed to diſappear. He loved to ſpeak to 
e of her virtues and her reſignation during her 
mg agony. „She was an angel,” ſays he, and 


ons 
aiet 
nel: 


ein 
ing 
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gn 
e, 


Jo Mic is now in her place.” = 
* This goody father did not exaggerate. You 
> Pill find in this ſociety, many of theſe celeſtial 


leſs 


Mace and conſcious virtue. | 
| cannot explain to you the fact; but it is true, 
at I feel an expanſion of ſoul in their ſociety. 

| | I meet 


mages, clothed in ſerenity, the ſymbol of eternal 


uake 
a the 
affal 
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I meet a man of a pure mind, I am at once af 
my eaſe, we are like intimate and old acquaint 
ance,.— We underſtand each other without ſpeak 
ing. A corrupted man, a 3 a man of the 
world, produces on me a contrary impreſſion 
My ſoul contracts and recoils upon itſelf, like the 
ſenſitive plant, 
The portrait which I have given of the Qua 
| kers, is not only the reſult of nay own obſerva! 
tions, but what has been told me by enlightene 
men of the other ſeas. _ 
I aſked one day, in company, the following 
queſtion : : © Is there a greater purity of morals 
more ſimplicity, more integrity, more honeſt 
among the Quakers, than any other ſects?“ A man 
diftinguiſhed for his information and his attach 
ment to the new conſtitution, anſwered me: 
am a Preſbyterian ; but I muſt declare, that thi 
Quakers excel all lects in the qualities you men 
tion.“ It is not that they are all pure and irre 
proachable; it is not that there are not ſom 
ſharpers among them. The reputation of the ſe 
and the advantage that may be made of it, hatt 
naturally brought into it ſome hypocritical proſe 
lytes and raſcals. A man would counterfeit 4 
guinea rather than a halfpenny ; but the Quai 
kers are very ſtrict in expelling from their ſocie 
thoſe who are found guilty, I do not ſay « 
crimes, but of thoſe breaches of delicacy and pre 
bity, which the laws do not punith. The publl 
is often ignorant of this excommunycation ; be 
cauſe the excommunicated member continues | 
go to their public meetings on Sunday, He can 
not be hindered from this; but he is never ad 
mitted to their monthly or f quariatny meetings: 


M Vo 
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Mr. Bingham, one of the moſt opulent citizens 
of Philadelphia, ſpoke of them to me in the 
higheſt praiſe. He ſaid, that they were extreme- 
ly punEtual in fulfilling their engagements, and 
that they never live beyond their income. 
And this will explain the common ſaying, fo 
often repeated at Philadelphia, that the Quakers 
are ſo cunning, that the Jews themſelves cannot 
live among them. Uſurious Jews can never live 
among economical men, who have no need of 
borrowing money at enormous intereſt ; for a fi- 
milar rea ſon, a ſeller of pork cannot live among 
ewe. 5 ES, OI | | 
The Quakers have been accuſed of avarice; 
but the defire of gain in a merchant, confiſts in 
amaſſing wealth, in preſerving it, and in watch- 
ing over his affairs with a conſtant attention. 
duch then is the crime of the Quakers. But in 
reproaching thein with it, we ought to conſider 
attentively the circumſtances of that fociety : 
their religious principles exclude them from all 
ambitious views, from all places and employ- 
Wnents; they muſt then attend wholly to their in- 
uſiry, to the ſupport and eſtabliſhment of their 
Webildren, They have, therefore, more need of 


QuaEnailing property than other citizens, who may 
cietW"d the means of placing their children in public 
y attces, in the army, the navy, or the church. 

| prof kinally, the Quakers, having renounced the 


ccupations of intrigue and of amuſements, muſt 
e occupied wholly in buſineſs; and conſequent- 
appear more vigilant, that is, in the language 
tf the lazy and dilſipated, more avaricious. | 
One of their detraQors agrees, that the Qua- 
ers are virtuous; but does not allow them ta 
rk in this reſpect above other ſets, He be- 
MY Vor. XIX. D d | lieves, 


fect as this. I believe it as well as he: the image 
of Fenelon gives me as agreeable an impreſſion as 
that of Fothergill or Benezet. But I maintain, — 


gies. 2d, That no ſect preſents to us a totality ſo 


cipation of ſlaves, executed by them with una. 


intereſtedneſs and humanity. Let a ſect be men- 


traband trade, even in a foreign country; fo 


ſolution, that whoever of their ſociety ſhould pay; 


| jority of its Population. They are numerous I 505 
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lieves, that other ſeQs have produced men as per- 


1ſt, That the ſe& of the Quakers, in proportion to 
their number, has produced more of theſe prodi. 


perfect and harmonious, and an aſſemblage of 
men ſo pure and virtuous, or ſo conſtant a ſeries 
of great and good actions. To prove this laſt aſ- 
ſertion, I will only call to your mind the eman- 


nimity, with the ſame ſpirit; and followed by 
numerous efforts to aboliſh ſlavery, and to meli- 
orate and educate the blacks. Let any one cite 
to me in all other ſects a ſimilar inſtance of diſ- 


tioned, which, like this, has made it a Jaw nee 
to take any part either in privateering, or in con 


they will not tempt a foreigner to violate the 
laws of his own country. 
During the laſt war, the Quakers paſſed a re 


a debt in paper money (then depreciated) ſhould we 
be excommunicated ; while, at that time, it wa tt 
a crime to doubt of the goodneſs of this paper I Tgis 
and the Quakers, like all other citizens, welt 
obliged to receive it from their debtors at thy; th 
nominal value. of lis 

A ſociety, ſimple in its manners, economical 
and devoted principally to agriculture and com 
merce, muſt neceſſarily increaſe with great rap! med; 
dity. Pennſylvania may be conſidered as t. -, 
mother country of the Quakers, who form a ma 


th 
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"WH the flates of New-York, New-Jerſey, Maryland, 
WH and Rhode-Ifland ; ſome in New-Hampſhire and 
$2 Maſſachuſetts. Many of the Quakers have plant- 
ad their tabernacles in that delightful valley, 
which is waſhed by the Shenadore, beyond the 
firſt chain of mountains. They have no flaves 


„ bey empldy negroes as hired ſervants, and have 

I renounced the culture of tobacco: and this vale 

© ey is obſerved as the beſt cultivated part of Vir- 
"WY cinia, Lo | 

n- 


They have puſhed their ſettlements likewiſe 
into the two Carolinas and Georgia. They are 
beginning eſtabliſhments near the Ohio, and 
have a conſiderable one already at Redſtone, on 
the Monongahela. ö 
It is to be wiſhed, for the happineſs of the In- 
dians, and the peace of America, that all the 
planters of the frontiers poſſeſſed the pacific prin- 
eiples of the Quakers: a laſting union would 
ſoon be formed between them; and blood would 
no longer ſtain the furrows which American in- 
duſtry traces in the foreſts. e | 
| The religion of the Quakers is the ſimpleſt 
imaginable. It conſiſts in the voice of conſcience, 
the internal ſentiment, the divine inſtinct, which, 
in their opinion, God has imparted to every one. 
dis inſtinct, this light, this grace, which every 
bperſon brings into the world with him, appears 
to them the only guide neceſſary for the conduẽt 
of life. But to underſtand the guide, it is neceſ- 


ical x 

. lary to know eit; to be known, it ſhould often be 
= interrogated. Hence the neceſſity of frequent 
meditations. | 


The Quakers have been much ridiculed for 
their belief in this interior principle. For their 
f calumniators, ſome of whom have called them- 
d 2 ſelves 


7s 
a 2 
—_ 


* * _ 
= — _ 
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ſelves philoſophers, are ignorant that this beliet } 
is not peculiar to the Quakers. We find it in a 
great number of ſages, who have merited the ho- 
mage of mankind. With Pythagoras, it was the | 
Eternal Word, the Great Light, —with Anaxago- | 
ras, the Divine Soul, —with Socrates, the Good 
Spirit, or Demon, —with Timeus, the Uncreated 
Principle, —with Hieron, the Author of Delight, | 


the God within the Man, —with Plato, the eter- 


nal ineffable and perfect Principle of Truth, 


with Zeno, the Creator and Father of all, - and 
with Plotinus, the Root of the Soul. When 
theſe philoſophers endeavoured to characterize 
the influence of this principle within us, they 


uſed correſpondent expreſſions. Hieron called 


it a domeſtic God, an internal God, — Socrates 


and Timeus, the Genius, or Angel, —Plotinus, 
the Divine Principle in Man,—and Plato, the 


Rule of the Soul, the Internal Guide, the Foun» 


dation of Virtue*. 


Among the political principles of the Quakers, 


the moſt remarkable are, never to take an oath, 


and never to take arms. I ſhall ſpeak of the lat- 
ter by itſelf; as to their refuſing to take an oath, 
it may be ſaid, that an oath adds no weight to 
the declaration of an honeſt man; and perjury 
has no terrors for a knave, _ 8 

Their diſcipline is as ſimple as their doctrine 
In their marriages, their births, and interments, 
they uſe only the forms neceſſary to verify the 
exiſtence of the fact. 


* Briſfot, in ſome ſubſequent remarks, ſeems to conſider the 


Quakers as a ſpecies of deiſts; a reflection, which, we hope, 


does not attach to them as a body; but which opinion probab- 
ly was one cauſe of the French philoſopher's partiality for 


their religion, 
A Quaker 
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A Quaker cannot marry.a perſon of another 
ft. I aſked the reaſon of this; as it appeared 
to me a ſign of intolerance. *© The preſervation. 
of our ſociety,” replied a Quaker, © depends on 
the preſervation of the cuſtoms which diſtinguiſh 
ws from other men. This ſingularity forces us 
to be more honeſt; and if we ſhould unite our 
families with ſtrangers, who are not of our ſo- 
dety, individuals would ſwerve from our uſages, 
and confound them with others. A Quaker wo- 
man, who ſhould marry a Preſbyterian, ſubmits 


d berlelf to the authority of a man over whom we 

n lave no influence; and the ſociety ſubſiſts only 

5 by this domeſtic, voluntary, and reciprocal influ- 
Aa | 


This influence is directed by their different aſ- 


© Yfmblies. The monthly aſſemblies are in gene- 
5; nal compoſed of ſeveral neighbouring congrega- 
he Hüons. Their functions are to provide for the 
n Ylubliſtence of the poor, and the education of 
their children; to examine the new converts, 
TS, and prove their morals; to ſuſtain the zeal and | 
th, ce religion of others; to hear and judge their 
at: Naults by means of ſuperintendants appointed for 
the Mis purpoſe; to decide and ſettle any diſpute 
to What may ariſe either between Quakers, or be- 
ury Ween a Quaker and a ftranger, provided the lat- 
er will ſubmit to their arbitrament. This laſt 
ne. bject is one of the moſt important; it prevents 
15 hat cruel ſcourge, ſo ravaging in other countries, 
Une Abe ſcourge of lawyers, the ſource of ſo much 
Porruption, and the cauſe of ſuch ſcandalous di- 
— ions, This cuſtora muſt be of great advantage 
dope, P ſtrangers who live in the neighbourhood of 
)bab- Puakers, The ſociety excommunicates a mem- 
ty for er who will not ſubmit to this arbitration. 


D d 3 Appeals 


aker 
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Appeals are ſometimes carried from the'month-' : 
ly to che quarterly aſſemblies; the principal bu- 
fineſs of the latter, is to ſuperiatend the opera- f 


tions of the former. 


But the ſuperintendance of the whole ſociety} 
belongs to the annual aſſemblies. Theſe receive 
reports from the inferior bodies, reſpecting the 
ſtate of all parts of the ſociety, give their advice, 
make regulations, judge definitively on the ap- 
peals from the lower aſſemblies, and write letters 
to each other, in order to maintain a fraternal 


correſpondence. 
There are ſeven annual affemblies. One at 


London, to which the Quakers in Ireland ſend} 


deputies; one in New-England, one at New- 
York, one for Pennſylvania and New Jerſey, one 


in Maryland, one in Virginia, one for the two 


Carolinas and Georgia. 
As the Quakers believe that women may b 


called to the miniſtry as well as men, and as there 


are certain articles of diſcipline which only con- 
cern the women, and the obſervance of which can 
be ſuperintended only by them, they have like: 
' wiſe their monthly, quarterly, and annual meet 
ings. But they have not the right to make re 
gulations. This method is much more proper tc 


maintain morals among women, than that oi 


our Catholic confeſfors ; which ſubjects the fee 
ble ſex to the artifice, the fancies, and the em 
pire of particular men; which opens the door t. 
the moit ſcandalous Ret; and often carries 
quiſition and diſſenſion into che boſom of fami 
lies. 


The Quakers have no ſmalaried prieſts; the 


miniſters are ſuch men as are the moſt remar 
able for their zeal; they ſpeak the moti frequen 
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y in their meetings; but all perſons, male and 
female, have an equal right to ſpeak whenever 
they feel an inclination. | e 
Theſe miniſters, with ſome approved elders, 
hold monthly meetings, by themſelves, for their 
own inſtruction. In theſe meetings they reviſe, 
and order to be printed, ſuch works as they chuſe - 
to have diſtributed; and they never fail to take 
ſuch meaſures, as that uſeful works ſhould be 
fold at a low price. : . 
In all theſe aſſemblies, ſome of which are very 
numerous, they have no preſident, and no perſon 
who has the leaſt authority. Vet the greateſt 
order and harmony are always obſerved. You 
never hear two perſons ſpeak at once in any of 
their moſt intereſting deliberations. 

But what will ſurpriſe you more is, that, in 
their numerous aſſemblies, nothing is decided but 
by unanimity. Each member has a kind of fuf- 
den five negative. He has only to ſay, I have 
not clearneſs; the queſtion is then adjourned, 
and not decided till every member is agreed. 

This uſage appears to me highly honourable to 
the ſociety ; it proves a wonderful union among 
this band of brothers; it proves that the ſame 
ſpirit animates them, the ſpirit of reaſon, of 
truth, and of the public good. Deliberative aſ- 
ſemblies in general, would not be ſubject to ſuch 
long and violent diſcuſſions, if, like the Quakers, 
or toll they were diſengaged from all per ſonal ambition, 

s ing and if, to reſolve doubts, the members addreſſed 
themſelves only to the conſciences of men. 

A thorough knowledge of the Quakers, is not 

vo be obtained by going into one of their churches. 

Euter into their houſes; you will find them the 

adodes of peace, harmony, gentleneſs, and fru- 


gality $ 
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gality; tenderneſs to children, humanity to ſer- 
vants. Go into their hoſpitals; you will there 
ſee the more touching effects of charity, in their 
unexampled cleanlineſs, in their aliments, in 
their beds, and in their ſcrupulous attentions. 
Viſit the aſylums of old age and decrepitude ; you 
will find the cloth and linen of the poor, as de- 
cent as that of their benefactors. Each one has 
his chamber, and enjoys not only the neceſſaries, 
dut many of the agreeables of life. 
If you would quit the town, and run over the 
farms of the Quakers, you will diſcover a greater 
degree of neatneſs, order, and care, among theſe 
cultivators, than among any other. If you exa- 
mine the interior organization of tht ſociety, you 
will find, in every church, a treaſury for chari- 
ty, containing more or leſs money, according to 
the wealth of the congregation. This is employ- 
ed in aſſiſting young tradeſmen, in ſuccouring 
thoſe who have failed in buſineſs through miſ- 
fortune, thoſe who have ſuffered by fire and other 
accidents. You will find many rich perſons 
among them, who make it a conſtant rule to 
give to this treaſury one-tenth of their revenue. 
I am perſuaded, that, after having well ex- 
amined this ſociety, under all theſe details, one 
would be ready to cry out, if to-morrow I were 
reduced to poverty, and to be deſtitute of the 
ſuccour of my friends, God grant that I might 
finiſh my days in a Quaker hoſpital : if to-mor- 
row I were to become a farmer, let me have mem- 
bers of this ſociety for my neighbours ; they 
would inſtruct me by their example and advice, 
and they would never vex me with law-ſuits.” 
Theſe wile men, ſays Briſſot, have ſeen that 
the great baſis of univerſal happineſs muſt be uni- 
verſal peace; and that to open the way to that 


peace, 


1 
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peace, we muſt pronounce an anathema againſt 
he art of war. Sacred writings have taught us 
to believe, that the time will come, when nation 
hall no more lift the ſword againſt nation; and 
lo lead to the accompliſhment of ſo conſoling a. 
prophecy, this people believe that example is more 
powerful than words. 

In Pennſylvania, they found the ſecret of de- 
ending themſelves from the ſcourge of military 
laughter, till the war of 1755, between France 
ad England. Though mingled with the Indi- 
ns, never any quarrels roſe among N which 
kd to the ſpilling of blood. 


age the Quakers to give any aſſiſtance in this 
var. They not only refuſed this, but they re- 
igned all the places which they had held in the 
government of the colony; for it was before al- 
Fl moſt entirely in their hands; and ſuch was their 

conomy, that the produce of the cuſtom-houſe, 


us End a ſmall exciſe, were always ſufficient to de- 
to N the public expences; ſo that no other tax 
as known in the colony. 

ws The war of 1755 changed this order of things, 
wi nd occafioned heavy expences, which the colo- 


lies. were obliged to pay. The Quakers were 
8 übjected to them, as well as others; but they 
ve et only refuſed, as a ſociety, to pay taxes, of 

ich war was the object, but they excommuni- 


bis practice in the laſt war. 


em, which is not yet extinguiſhed, Faithful 
their principles, they declared, that they would 


1 ke no part in this war, and they excommuni- 
hat ated all ſuch as joined either the American-or 


e Britiſh army. 
No 


The government of England could never en- 


ted thoſe who paid them. They perſevered 1 in 


At this time an animoſity was kindled againſt | 


* 
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No perſon has ſpoken to me with more impar 71 
tiality, reſpecting the Quakers, than General 
Waſhington, that celebrated man, whoſe {pirit 
of juſtice is remarkable in every thing. He de 
clared to me, that, in the courſe of the war, he 
had entertained an ill opinion of this ſociety ; he 
knew but, little of them; as at that time there vou! 
were but few of that ſect in Virginia; and he paid 
had attributed to their political ſentiments, the abu. 
effect of their religious principles. He told me pend 
that having fince known them better, he acquirW It 
ed an eſteem for them; and that, conſidering the or th 
ſimplicity of their manners, the purity of their e 
morals, their exemplary economy, and their at mig 
tachment to the conftitution, he confidered this qQuire 
ſociety as one of the beſt ſupports of the new ge 
vernment, which requires a great moderation, 
and a total baniſhment of luxury. | 

It was not under this point of view that they 
were regarded by the congreſs, which laid the 
foundation of American independence. Thus 
congreſs joined their perſecutors, and banithee 
ſome of their moſt noxious leaders to Staunton 
in Virginia, two hundred miles from their fam 
lies. Since the peace, they have been ſubjected 
to another kind of vexation. Each citizen, from 
ſixteen to fifty-five years of age, is obliged by law 
to ſerve in the militia, or to pay a fine*. 'The 

Quakers will not ſerve nor pay the fine. The 
collector, whoſe duty it is to levy it, enters thei 
houſes, takes their furniture, and ſells it; and 
the Quakers peaceably ſubmit. 


nav 
good 
ſor a 
retur 
after 


* [f defenſive war is allowable, and every citizen is bound 
to aſpiſt the government that protects him, where is the hard 
ſhp ina Quaker being compelled to make a compenſation fot 
his perſonal ſervice, which he refuſes to grant? Th 

a 
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Phis method gives great encouragement to 
knavery. Collectors have been known to take 
moods to the amount of fix times the fine, to ſell 
for a ſhilling what was worth a pound, never to 
turn the ſurplus, nor even to pay the ſtate, but 
afterwards become bankrupts. Their ſucceſſors 
would then come and demand the fine already 
paid; but the Quakers have complained of theſe 
abuſes to the legiſlature, and an act is paſſed ſuſ- 
pending theſe collectors till September 1789. 
It would be very eaſy to reconcile the wants 
eh of the tate, and the duty of the citizen, with 
url the religious principles of the Quakers, You 
alY night ſubje& them only to pacific taxes, and re- 
T quire them to pay a larger proportion of them. 
0% This is already done in Virginia, in aboliſhing, 
DE with reſpect to them, the militia ſervice. | 
On the 15th of November, 1788, I ſet out 
TY from Philadelphia for Wilmington, diftance 
twenty-eight miles, and road tolerably good. The 
town of Cheſter, fifteen miles from Philadelphia, 
i; a place where ſtrangers like to reſt. It ſtands 
on a creek, which falls into the Delaware. It en- 
joys ſome commerce, and the taverns here are good. 
Wilmington is much more conſiderable; it 
© finds likewiſe on a creek near the Delaware; 
Ft baſis of its commerce is the exportation of 
flour. One mile above Wilmington, you paſs 
Ide town of Brandywine; the name of which 
will call to your mind a famous battle gained by 
the Engliſh over the Americans, eight miles 
from this town, on a river of the fame name. 
Ibis town is celebrated for its fine mills; the 
mott confiderable of which is a paper mill, be- 
Jouging to Mr. Gilpin and Myers Fiſher, that 
Worthy orator and man of ſcience, whom I have 
ien mentioned. Their proceſs in making pa- 
1 per, 


e 


| 
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per, eſpecially in grinding the rags, is much more 
fimple than ours. I have ſeen ſpecimens of thei 


heir 
10g Ad 


paper, both for writing and printing, equal tell Bu 
the fineſt made in France. i "W1 
Wilmington is a handſome town, well-built met 
and principally inhabited by . Quakers. I havgW1nd 
ſeen many reſpeQable perſons among them, par hel 
ticularly Dr. Way. The celebrated Mr. Dick): | 
inſon, who refides here, was, unfortunately fo Wuoaſte 
me, out of town. : ratio! 
At nine miles from Wilmington, I paſt Chriſ- Sor 
tine- Bridge, a place of ſome commerce. From lion, 
thence to the head of Elk, you fee but few pland"*g'0 
tations, you run through eight miles of woods {Wnag: 
only meeting with a few log-houſes, when you land, 
arrive at Henderſon's tavern, a very good inn We 
alone in the midſt of vaſt foreſts. It is twenty Miewe 
two miles from thence to the ferry of the Sul t 
quehannah, The town here is called Havre de labit 
Grace, a name given it by a Frenchman who laid litle 
the foundation of the town. It is at preſent auen th 
irregular maſs, of about one hundred and fifty]}4y i: 
| houſes; but there is no doubt, when the entrance{ips. 
of the river ſhall be rendered navigable, but them 
will be an intereſting ſituation, and a populou'*s": 
town. Here is a charming garden belonging t Pe 
the proprietor of the ferry, from which I had n, 
delicious proſpect of that magnificent river ut a 
which in this place is more than a mile and aÞ'%. 
half wide, interſperſed with iſlands. ; eat 
From thence to Baltimore are reckoned fix bo 
miles. The road in general is frightful, it is ove Bal 
a clay ſoil, full of deep ruts, always in the midſſit d 
of foreſts; frequently obſtructed by trees overſet be C 
by the wind, which obliged us to ſeek a new pal. his p 
ſage among the woods. Both the drivers a 1% 
9 their \ © 
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ug accuſtomed to theſe roads. 
But why are they not repaired ? Overſeers of 


he roads are indeed appointed, and fines are 


+MWiometimes pronounced on delinquencies of this 
tind; but they are ill collected. Every thing 
A | here deg raded ; it is one of the effects of ſlave- 
- Mr, The ave works as little as poſſible; and the 
Muſter, eager of vile enjoyments, finds other occn- 

ations than ſending his negroes to repair theroads. 


Home vaſt fields of Indian corn, but bad cultiva- 


n on, pale faces worn by the fever and ague, naked 
n- Niegroes and miſerable huts, are the moſt ſtriking 


1; mages offered to the eye of the traveller in Mary- 


Wand, 
We arrived at Baltimore in the night; but I 
ſiewed this town on my return, It contains near 


labitants. It is irregularly built, and on land but 
Jide elevated above the ſurface of Patapſco Bay, 
on the north of which it forms a creſcent. The 
Wy is not ſufficiently deep to receive the largeſt 
Mips; they anchor near Fell's Point, two miles 


lagnant waters in the town; few of the ſtreets 
ire paved; and the great quantities of mud after 
ain, announce that the air muſt be unhealthful; 
ot alk the inhabitants, and they will tell you, 
0. You may lay here, like the Swiſs in the 
eat of a battle, If you believe theſe people, 
xt obudy can die here!“ 

overs Baltimore was but a village before the war; 
ndipat during that period, a conſiderable portion of 
erſeine commerce of Philadelphia was removed to 


pal Ius place. The greateſt thips come as far as 


andere, and can go no farther; vaſt quantities of 
ei Vor. XIX. Ee proviſions 


heir horſes diſcover great ſkill and dexterity, be- 


two thouſand houſes; and fourteen thouſand in- 


rom the centre of the town. There are ſtill 


| 
"1 
| 
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by ſlaves, there is no induſtry and no domefti 


it overlooks the Potowmack, has an agreeable 


provifions deſcend the Suſquehannah, and whe ſa | 
that river ſhall be navigable, Baltimore muſt b vith 
a very conſiderable port. onſ1 
The quarrel about federaliſm divided the tow js. 
at the time I was in it; and the two parties al paVel 
moſt came to blows on the election of their ren. 
reſentatives. f yith 
We left Baltimore, for Alerts, at four i 1 
the morning; diſtant about ſixty miles, bad roads Tt 
a rude waggon, excellent horſes, ſkilful condueW#"ec 
tors, poor cultivation, miſerable huts, and miſer}® re. 
able: negroes. ity 
They ſhewed me a plantation belonging nitti 
Quaker; there were no ſlaves upon it. 11 in 10 
Bruſhtown, a new village that the ſtate of Man abou 
land has pointed out for the ſeat of a college built 
This edifice is nearly completed; it is on an emi tlega 
nence, and enjoys a good air, We breakfaſted ct 
in this village, and dined at Bladenſbury, ſixtee It 
miles from Alexandria. It is ſituated on a little of Ge 
river, which diſcharges into the Potowmack, and”, 
which admits bateaus of twenty or thirty tons op 
er 


We could find nothing to drink, but brandy o 
rum mixed with water. In countries cultivate 


economy. The people know not the advantage 
of making beer or cider on their farms. 
George: town terminates the ſtate of Maryland 


ſituation, and a confiderable commerce. Regufften 
lations and impoſts, inconſiderately laid on com 
merce, by the ſtate of Virginia, have baniſhed t. 
George-town a confiderable part of the commerce 
of Alexandria, 

This place is eight miles below George-town 


on the oppoſite fide gf the Potowmack. Alexan 
l 


— Y 
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Ina has grown from nothing to its preſent ſize 
jithin theſe forty years. It is not, however, ſo 
onfiderable as Baltimore, which it ought to ſur- 
als. It is almoſt as irregular and as deftitute of 
nyements. You ſee here a greater parade of 
bxvry ; but it is a miſerable luxury; ſervants 
zith filk ſtockings in boots, women elegantly 
tefſed, and their . adorned with feathers. 
The inhabitants, at the cloſe of the war, ima- 
ined that every natural circumſtance conſpired 
o render it a great commercial town, the ſalu- 
rity of the air, the profundity of the river ad- 
nitting the largeſt ſhips to anchor near the quay, 
n immenſe extent of back country, fertile and 
bounding in provifous. They have therefore 
built on every ſide, commodious ſtore-houſes, and 
tlegant wharfs ; but commerce ſtill languiſhes, on 
count of impolitic reſtraints. ES 
I haſtened to arrive at Mount Vernon, the ſeat 
Wot General Waſhington, ten miles below Alexau- 
ria, on the ſame river. On this route you traverſe 
a conſiderable wood, and after having paſſed 
over two hills, you diſcover a country houſe, of an 
tegant and majeſtic ſimplicity. It is preceded 
by graſs plats; on one fide of the avenue are the 
Wlables, on the other a green-houſe, and houſes 
bor a number of negro mechanics. In a ſpacious 
and back yard are turkeys, geeſe, and other poultry. 
abi This houſe overlooks the Potowmack, enjoys an 
egu Atenſive proſpect, has a large and elevated porti- 
© on the front next the river, and a convenient 
uſtribution of the apartments within. 
The general came home in the evening, fa- 
igued with having been to lay out a new road in 
ome part of his plantations, He has often been 
ompared to Cincinnatus : the compariſon is 
Ee 2 doubtleſs 
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doubtleſs juſt. This celebrated general is nothing 2 
more at preſent than a good farmer, conſtantly lis e 
occupied in the care of his farm and the improve KG 
ment of cultivation. He has lately built a barn Mi 
one hundred feet in length and confiderably more drift. 
in breadth, deſtined to receive the productions off . 
his farm, and to ſhelter his cattle, horſes, aſſes 4 
and mules. It 1s built on a plan ſent him by that Be 
famous Engliſh farmer, Arthur Young. But thę ce 
general has much improved the plan. Thoug n! 
this building is of brick, it coſt but three hun Ine 
dred pounds; I am fure in France it would have Net 
coſt three thouſand. He planted this year elexen He 
hundred buſhels of potatoes. All this is new 1 neat 
Virginia, where they know not the uſe of barns; 4 
and where they lay up no proviſions for their cat Aude 
tle. His three hundred negroes are diſtributed in he a 
different log houſes, in different parts of high, p. 
plantation, which in this neighbourhood confiſtahatior 
of ten thouſand acres, Colonel Humphreys aſ ou 
ſured me, that the general poſſeſſes, in different}, th 
parts of the country, more than two hundred, tu 
thouſand acres. „ . arch. 
Every thing has an air of ſimplicity in his rang 
houſe; his table is good, but not oſtentatious and Aft 
no deviation is ſeen from regularity and domeſtic... 


economy. Mrs. Waſhington ſuperintends the, g 
whole, and joins to the qualities of an excellen 
houſe-wife, that ſimple dignity which ought tohtates 
characterize a woman, whoſe huſband has acted Th. 
the greateſt part on the theatre of human affairs; . 
while ſhe poiſefles that amenity, and manifeſts, m 
that attention to ſtrangers, which render hoſpita - Ie ri 
lity ſo charming, The ſame virtues are gonſpi- pr cc 
cuous in her intereſting niece ; but unhappily ſheſouri 
appears not to enjoy good health, 11 


e 9 _—_ * 
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M. de Chaſtelux has mingled too much of the 
Whrilliant in his portrait of General Waſhington. 
lis eye beſpeaks great goodneſs of heart, manly 
enſe marks all his anſwers, and he ſometimes 
SE nimates in converſation, but he has no charac- 
eriſtic features; which renders, it difficult to 
Otize him. He announces a profound diſcretion, 
Ind a great diffidence in himſelf; but at the ſame 
ime, an unſhaken firmneſs. of character, when 
mce he has made his decifion. His modeſty is 
ifoniſhing to a Frenchman ; he ſpeaks of the 
american war, and of his victories, as of things 
0 which he had no direction. 5 
He ſpoke to me of M. de la Fayette with the 
geateſt tenderneſs. He regarded him as his 
<hild ; and foreſaw, with a joy mixed with inqui- 
tude, the part that this pupil was going to act in 
"Mite approaching revolution of France. He could 
Wot predict, with clearnels, the event of this revo- 
ation, If, on the one fide, he acknowledges the 
adour and enthuſiaſm of the French character; 
n the other, he ſaw an aſtoniſhing. veneration 
or their ancient government, and for thoſe mo- 
Foerchs, whoſe inviolability appeared to him a 
range idea. _ | „ 
After paſſing three days in the houſe of this 
8 lebrated man, who loaded me with kindneſs, 
Wn gave me much information relative to the late 
lentfar, and the preſent ſituation of the United 
OPates, T returned to Alexandria. TT 
Qed The Bay of Cheſapeak divides Maryland into 
121 vo parts nearly equal. The weſtern diviſion is 
fell8hc moſt peopled. Numerous bays. and naviga- 
aFlerivers render this ſtate ſingularly commodious 
pr commerce. It would ſoon become extremely 
teſfouriſhing, if Lavery were baniſhed from it, if a 
Ee 3 more 
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that of tobacco, and if the ſpirit of the Catholic 


more advantageous culture were ſubſtituted (dg)! 
Ihe 
dan. 


ace 


religion had not adulterated the taſte for order 
regularity, and ſeverity of manners, which cha- 


racterize the other ſects, and which have fo great Th 


an influence in civil and political economy. 


eive 

Cotton is cultivated in Maryland, as in Vir lis r 
ginia: but little care is taken to perfect either it ion; 
culture or its manufacture. You fee excellent brce 
lands in theſe two ſtates; but they have very fewnour 
good meadows; though theſe might be made inflnge 
abundance. For want of attention and labour Harti. 
the inhabitants make but little hay; and whaWe c 
they have, is not good. They likewiſe neglechhef g: 
the cultivation of potatoes, carrots, and turnipMthe d 
for their cattle, of which their neighbours of th Th 


north make great uſe. Their cattle are left withMhbe fa 
out ſhelter in winter, and nouriſhed with theFapit 
tops of Indian corn, Of conſequence, many oflimag 
them die with cold and hunger; and thoſe that 
ſurvive the winter, are miſerably meagre. 
They have much perfeRed in this country the 
Engliſh method of inoculation for the ſmall-pox 
In the manner practited here, it is very little dan 
gerous. General Waſhington aſſured me, thaWlnce 
he makes it a practice to have all his negroeFmack 
inoculated, and that he never Joſt one in thareqr 
operation. Whoever inoculates in Virginia, i W 
obliged, by law, to give information to his neighmiſe 
bours within the ſpace of two miles. firſt i 

The population augments every where in theſq irg 
ſtates, notwithſtanding the great emigration iq; [up 
the Ohio. The horſes of Virginia are, withoußme 
contradiction, the fineſt in the country; but theEÞvine 
bear double the price of thoſe in the nortberFkre 
fates, * The practice of races, borrowed from tb 

Englil 
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lngliſn by the Virginians, is fallen into diſuſe. 
ic me places renowned for this buſineſs are all 
rMibandoned ; and it is not a misfortune; they are 
a-Mjlaces of gambling, drunkenneſs, and quarrels. 
208 The general informed me, that he could per- 
eive a great reformation in his countrymen in 
ir lis reſpect; that they are leſs given to intoxica- 
ita ton; that it is no longer faſhionable for a man to 
force his gueſts to drink, and to make it an ho- 
tar to ſend them home drunk; that you hear no 
bnger the taverns reſounding with thoſe noiſy 
parties formerly ſo frequent; that the ſeſſions of 
Wie courts of juſtice were no longer the theatres 
If gambling, inebriation and blood; and that 
ipMlbe di ſtinction of claſſes begins to diſappear. 
The towns in Virginia are but ſmall; this may 
de aid even of Richmond with its capital. This 
apitol turns the heads of the Virginians; they 
magine, that from this, like the old Romans, they 
Wall one day give law to the whole north, 
There is a glaſs manufaQory forty miles from 
Alexandria, which exported laſt year to the 
mount of ten thouſand pounds in glaſs; and 
notwithſtanding the general character of indo- 
ence in this ſtate, the famous canal of the Potow- 
Wnack advances with rapidity. Crimes are more 
frequent in Virginia than in the northern ſtates. 
Whereyer you find luxury, and eſpecially a 
miſerable luxury, there proviſions, even of the 
irft neceſſity, will be dear. I experienced this in 
heſF\irginia. At a tavern there I paid a dollar for 
a ſupper, which in Pennſylvania would have coſt 
me two ſhillings, in Connetticut one. Porter, 
einc, and eyery article, bear an exceſſive price 
e, 85 


T -bacco 
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Tobacco, ſo generally cultivated here, require 
a ſtrong fertile ſoil, and an ko nr. Car 
in the tranſplanting, weeding, - defending fron 
inſects, cutting, curing, rolling and packing. 

Nothing but a great crop, and the total abne 
gation of every comfort, to which the negroes art 
condemned, can compenſate the expences attend 

ing this production, before it arrives at the mar 
ket. Thus in proportion as the good lands art 
exhauſted, and by the propagation of the princi 
ples of humanity, leſs hard labour is required o 
the ſlaves, this culture muſt decline. And thu 
you fee already in Virginia fields incloſed, an 
meadows ſucceed to tobacco. Such is the ſyſtem o 
the proprietors who underſtand their intereſt 
among whom I place General Waſhington, wh 
has lately renounced the culture of this plant. 
If the Virginians knew our wants, and what arti 
cles would be moſt profitable to them, they woul 
pay great attention to the culture of cotton; the 
conſumption of which augments ſo prodigioul 
in Europe. I will not enlarge here on the ſub 
ject of tobaceo, which many authors have ex 
plained ; but I will give ſome ideas on that kind 
of paper-currency called tobacco-money ; the uſe 
of which proves, that nations need not give them 
ſelves ſo much inquietude as they uſually do 0 

| the abſence of ſpecie. In a free and fertile coun 
| try, the conſtant produce of the land may give! 

[| fixed value to any kind of repreſentative of pro 

erty. 

This ſtate has public magazines, where fhe to 
bacco is depoſited, Inſpectors are appointed t. 
take charge of theſe magazines, and inſpect the 
quality of the tobacco; which, if merchantable,1 

received, and the proprietor is furniſhed with 

note 
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pte for the quantity by him depoſited. This 

ote circulates freely in the ſtate, according to the 
own value of the tobacco. The price is diffe- 
ent, according to the place where it is inſpected. 
he following places are ranked according to 
be rigidity of the inſpection: Hanover- Court, 
ittſburg, Richmond, Cabin- Point. When the 
obaceo is worth fixteen ſhillings at Richmond, 
tis worth twenty-one at Hanover-Court. The 
bbacco travels to one place or the other, ac- 


| | = 
N ording to its quality; and if it is refuſed at all 
nd aces, it is exported by contraband to the iſlands, 


conſumed in the country. There are two cut- 
ngs in a year of this crop; the firſt only is 
reſented for inſpection, the ſecond conſumed in 
be country, or ſmuggled to the iſlands. = 
As Virginia produces abont eighty thouſand 
ogtheads, there circulates in the ſtate about 
ht hundred thouſand pounds in theſe notes; 
his is the reaſon why the Virginians have not 
ted of a great quantity of circulating ſpecie, nor 
copper coin. The rapid circulation of this 
obacco-money ſupplies their place. OY 
This ſcarcity, however, of ſmall money ſubjects 
he people to great inconveniences, and has given 
iſe to a pernicious practice of cutting pieces of 
ler coin into halves and quarters; a ſource of 
any little knaveries. A perſon cuts a dollar 
ito three pieces, keeps the middle piece, and 
affes the other two for half-dollars. The perſon 
ho receives theſe without weighing, loſes the 
liference, and the one who takes them by weight, 
akes a fraudulent profit, by giving them again 
| "XI pretended yalue; and ſo the cheat goes 
und. N by 


But 
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Bat, notwithſtanding this pitiful reſource o I. 
cutting the filver, ſociety ſuffers a real injury fog 


Want of a plentiful copper coin; it is calculated} Ke 
that in the towns the ſmall expences of a family whe 
are doubled, on account of the impoſhbility o mT 
finding ſmall change. It ſhews a ſtriking wang, pe 


of order in the government, and increaſes the mi 

ſery of the poor. Though tobacco exhauſts thę 5, 
land to a prodigious degree, the proprietors take 
no pains to reſtore its vigour; they take what the 
ſoil will give, and abandon it, when it gives ne 


Jonger. They like better to clear new lands, tha 3 
to regenerate the, old. Yet theſe abandoned}; 
lands would Kill be fertile, if they were properlyſh,;. 
manured and cultivated. The Virginians takeſ,; . 
no tobacco in - ſubſtance, either in the noſe 0 hoſe 
mouth; ſome of them ſmoke, but this practice fo 
not ſo general among them as in the Carolinas. irtz 
The Americans wiſh for the free commerce ox... 
tobacco with France; and they complain mucl Ip 
of the monopoly of the farmers-general. If thi... 
monopoly were removed, and the tobacco ſubjedteſhicl 
only to a ſmall duty on importation into France duc 
there is no doubt but that the Americans would f 
make our country the ſtore-houſe of thoſe immeniq,, re 
quantities with which they inundate Europe, At pro 
preſent it is carried chiefly to England; where... 
about the tenth part is conſumed, and the reſt is g f. 
ex ported. England pays the whole in her ow... - 
merchandiſe. Judge then of the profit ſhe mul t. 


draw from this exchange; then add the commiſ 
ſion, the money expended in England by a great. q. 
number of Americans, whom this commerce lea 
thither, and the profits of other branches of bul 
neſs that are the conſequence of this, 


The 
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2 The great conſumption of tobacco in all coun- 
ties, and the prohibitive regulations of almoſt all 
rrernments, may engage the Americans to conti- 
ae this culture; for as they can furniſh it at a 
oF bw price, as they navigate at ſmall expence, as 
o people equals them in enterpriſe and induſtry, 
"they may undertake to furniſh the whole earth. 
IM This high price encourages a conſiderable con- 
taband in Spain, though interdicted by the pains 
of death. The law is too rigid to be executed. 
ad The tobacco of the Mifliflippi and the Ohio 
vill, doubtleſs, one day furniſh the greater part 
Wot the conſumption of Spain as well as of France; 
11 rhich, if the ſyſtem of liberty ſhould be adopt- 
el, will become immenſe. For it is proved, by 
thoſe who know the ſecrets of the farm, that the 
onſumption of the latter amounts to more than 
thirty millions of pounds annually, inſtead of 
ifteen, as we have been commanded to believe. 
| propoſed, on quitting Alexandria, to viſit that 
barming valley, waſhed by the Shenadore, of 
Fhich Jefferſon and Crevecœur have given us ſo 
educing a deſcription. From thence I intend- . 
d to return by the vale of Lancaſter, and pay 
y reſpeRs to the virtuous Moravians. But the 
pproaching revolution in France haſtening my 
turn, 1 am obliged to content myſelf with giv- 
g ſome idea of that country where we have 
een invited to fix our tabernacles; and to bor- 
dw the obſervations of different travellers, who 
ave this year obſerved, with great attention, the 
nds fituated between the different chains of 
ountains, which ſeparate Virginia from the 
eſtern territory. 3 | 
The valley of Shenadore, which lies between 
e South Mountain and the North, or Endleſs 
Mountain, 
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into the Cheſapeak ; and though the navigatio 


there is no doubt, from the progreſs of the work 


| Pennſylvania. You mutt baniſh idleneſs andti 
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Mountain, is from thirty to forty miles wide 
chalky bottom, a fertile ſoil, and a good aj 
This ſituation clara almoſt all the advantages 0 
the weſtern country, without its inconveniences 
It is almoſt in the centre of the United States 
and has nothing to fear from foreign enemies, ! 
lies. between two conſiderable rivers, which fal 


fonl 


you 
duc 
vice 
and 
this 
lage 
ſtate 


of theſe rivers is interrupted for the preſent, ) ine 
S 


on the Potowmack, that this inconvenience wil Im 
ſoon be removed. ; enor 
The price of lands here, 'as elſewhere, variq iin t 
according to their quality; you may purchaſe wu 
any price, from one to five guineas the acre, lan;;e. 
of the ſame quality as in Pennſylvania from fo ig 
to twenty guineas. bene 
The average diſtance of theſe lands from co "iu 
_ mercial towns is as follows: fifty miles fra 7 | 
George-town, about fifty miles from Alexandnyith 
eighty or a hundred from Richmond and fraſe.,,, 
Baltimore, But this part of the country is ft mia 
more inviting for its future proſpects. Of Mes! 
the rivers that diſcharge into the Atlantic, ug : 
Patowmack offers the moſt direct communic earc] 
tion with the rivers of the weſt. This circunſ,a;, 
ſtance will make it one day the great channel @,,q 
intercourſe for almoſt all the United States; rid g 
its ſituation renders it ſecure againſt being intent; 


rupted by war. 

But to realize the advantages which the 0 tu 
tion of this country ſeems to promiſe, require! 
reformation of manners, and the baniſhment 
luxury, which is more conſiderable here than! 


love of the chace, which are deeply rooted inf 
> 10 
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eWfoul of the Virginians; and, above all things, 
you muſt baniſh ſlavery ; which infallibly pro- 
laces thoſe great ſcourges of ſociety, lazineſs and 
vice, in one claſs of men, uninduſtrious labour 
and degrading miſery in another, The view of 
this deforming wound of humanity, will diſcou- 
Large foreigners of ſenfibility from coming to this 
10 ate; while they have not to dread this diſgufl- 
ing ſpectacle in Pennſylvania. 
Tk But it is in a country life, in America, that 
wih true happineſs is to be found by him who is wiſe 

enough to make it confiſt in tranquillity of ſou], 
in the enjoyment of himſelf, and of nature. 
What is the fatiguing agitation of our great ci- 
ties, compared to this delicious calmneſs ? 'The 
trees do not calumniate; they revile not their 
bene factors; men of the greateſt merit cannot 
aways fay this of their fellow- creatures. 

I left Boſton the 2d of October, after dinner, 
with my worthy friend Mr. Barret; to whom I 
annot pay too fincere a tribute of praiſe for his 
amiable qualities, or of gratitude for the readi- 
bels he has manifeſted on all occaſions in procur- 
og me information on the objects of my re- 
earch, We flept at Salem, ffteen miles from 
boſton ; an excellent gravelly road, bordered with 
Foods and meadows. This road paſles the fine 
ridge of Malden, which I mentioned before, 
nd the town of Linn remarkable for the manu- 
ature of women's ſhoes. It is calculated that 
Bore than a hundred thouſand pairs are annu- 
uly exported from this town. At Reading, not 
ar from Linn, is a fimilar manufacture of men's 
nan! hoes. , 
ndt Salem, like cther great towns in America, has 
in printing preſs and a gazette. I read in this ga- 

vor. XIX. e zette 
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zette the diſcourſe pronounced by M. D'Ep 
minil, when he was arreſted in full parliamen 
in Paris. What an admirable invention is th 
preſs! it brings all nations acquainted with eacd| 
other, and electrizes all men by the recital « 
actions, which thus become common to all. 
It was cold, and we had a fire in a Frankl 
ſtove. Theſe are common here, and thoſe chimcu 
neys that have them not, rarely ſmoke. Th(Þar!1 
' miſtreſs of the tavern was taking tea with hakin 
daughters; they invited us to partake of it wit] pr 
them. I repeat it, we have nothing like this ind { 
France. It is a general remark through all thÞly 
United States: a tavern-keeper muſt be a is c 
ſpectable man, his daughters are well dreſt, aned 
have an air of decency and civility, We hand v 
good proviſions, good beds, attentive ſervant pp 
neither the ſervants nor the coachmen aſk ans. 
money. It is an excellent practice; for this tif Ne 
with us not only becomes in ſupportable, on qe l 
count of the perſecutions which it occaſions; br a 
it gives men an air of baſeneſs, and accuſtoms Hg t 
the ſervility of avarice. Salem has a conſiderabpnet. 
commerce to the iſlands, and a great activity his 
buſineſs by the cod fiſhery. arri 
In paſſing to Beverly, we croſſed another e. TV 
cellent wooden bridge. It is over a creek ne NewE 
a mile wide. The conſtruction of this bride lamp 
and the celerity with which it was built, ging") 2 
a lively idea of the activity and induſtry of ¶ouſe 
inhabitants of Maſſachuſetts. It coft but thfbery 
_ thouſand pounds; the toll for a horſe and e legay 

Triage is eight pence; the opening in the middſs on 
for the paſſage of veſſels, is of a ſimpler mechal * 

iſm than that of Charles-town, On the road bis 
e Bevei p 
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lererly, I ſaw a flouriſhing manufacture of cot- 


don. | | 
At Londonderry, a town chiefly inbabited by 
Inſb, is a conſiderable manufacture of linen. We 
lined at Newberry with Mr. Tracy, who former- 
y enjoyed a great fortune, and has fince been re- 
faced by the failure of different enterpriſes, par- 
ticularly by a contract to furniſh maſts for the 
marine of France. The miſcarriage of this under- 
king, was owing to his having employed agents, 
Win procuring the firſt cargo, who deceived him, 
nd ſent a parcel of refuſe maſts, that were fit 
mly for fire-wood. In conſequence, the cargo 
vas condemned, and fold at Havre for two hun- 
Wired and fifty pounds. Mr. Tracy lives retired ; 
id with the conſolation of his reſpectable wife, 
ſupports his misfortunes with dignity and firm- 
anW'*13. „ # | 
t Newberry would be one of the beſt ports in 
be United States, were it not for a dangerous 
ar at the entrance. The bufineſs of ſhip-build- 
as ng has much declined here. In the year 1772 
Winety veſſels were built here, in 1788 only three. 
his town ſtands at the mouth of the fine river 
Marrimak, abounding in fiſh of different kinds. 
rel Twenty-four miles of fine road brings you from 
ne New berry to Portſmouth, the capital of New- 
Wampſhire., There is little appearance of acti- 
ty in this town. A thin population, many 
zouſes in ruins, women and children in rags ; 
"ery thing announces decline. Yet there are 
legant houſes and ſome commerce. Portſmouth 
on the Piſcatuay, a rapid and deep river, which 
chanPever freezes till four miles above the town. 
ad Mhis was formerly one of the greateft markets for 
pellip timber. Colonel Wentworth, one of the 
Ff 3 moſt 
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moſt intelligent and eſteemed citizens, was the hy 
agent of the Engliſh government and of the Kaſt MW the! 
India company tor that article. This company bo; 
is now renewing its demands for this timber. 1 
Every thing in this town is commerce and ſhip- ima 
building. fo om 
Preſident Langdon himſelf is a merchant ; he lan 
is extremely well informed in every. thing thatMlic: 
concerns his country. At the time of the inva- 
ſion of General Burgoyne, he was the firſt to 
mount his horſe, and lead off his fellow citizen 
to fight him. He appears well perſuaded, as 
well as Colonel Wentworth, that the ſureſt road 
to the proſperity of their country, is the adoption 
of the new federal government. 
We left Portſmouth on Sunday, and came to 
dine at Mr. Dalton's, five miles from Newberry 
on the Mirrimak : this is one of the fineſt ſitua- 
tions that can be imagined. It preſents a 
agreeable proſpect of ſeven leagues. This farm 
is extremely well arranged; I faw on it thirt 
cows, numbers of ſheep, &c. and a well furniſh 
ed garden. Mr. Dalton occupies himſelf muc} 
in gardening, a thing generally neglected in Ame 
rica. He has fine grapes, apples, and pears ; bu 
he complains that children ſteal them. 

Mr. Dalton received me with that franknels 
which beſpeaks a man of worth and of talents 
with that hoſpitality which is more general 1 
Maſſachuſetts, and New-Hampſhire, than in the 
other ſtates. 

The Americans are not accuſtomed to wha 
we call grand feaſts; they treat ſtrangers as the) 
treat themſelves every day, and they live well 
They ſay they are not anxious to ſtarve them 


ſelves the week, in order to gormaudiſe on on 
| : 
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My. This trait will paint to you a people at 
(MM their eaſe, who will not torment themſelves for 
JM ſhow. 

4 Mr. Dalton's houſe prefented me with the 
-Minage of a true patriarchal family, and of great 

| Wimetiic felicity ; it 18 compoſed of four or five 
eMbandiome young women, dreſt with decent ſim- 
at picity, his amiable wife, and his venerable fa- 
a-Miber of eighty years. This reſpectable old man 
toilpreſerves a good memory, a good appetite, and 
ns takes habitual exerciſe. He has no wrinkles in 
az bis face, which ſeems to be a characteriſtic of 
adi American old age; at leaſt I have often obſerv- 
on ed it. 

From Mr. Palton's we came to Andover, where 
my companion preſented me to the reſpectable 
nſor of the pariſh, Dr. Symmes, in whom I ſaw 
ua- Ia true model of a miniſter of religion, purity of 
norals, ſimplicity in his manner of life, and gen- 
eneſs of character. He cheers his ſolitude with 
irt: reſpectable wife, by whom he has had many 
i{hYchildren. And the cultivation of his farm occu- 
uclWpes thoſe moments which are not neceſſarily de- 
meFoted to ſtudy, and to the care of the fouls com- 
buiſ nitted to his charge. 

According to Briſſot, the total amount of the. 
neſsF(cbt of the United States is about eighty millions 
nts Hf dollars; a ſum, which he thinks they will be 
m labile gradually to liquidate. The expence of the 
1 thFfederal government he calculates at five hundred 
md ſeven thouſand four hundred and eight dol- 
whaFars, excluſive of the intereſt of the debt. If any 
theiftbing, ſays he, can give an idea of the high de- 
wellgsree of proſperity, to which theſe confederated 
hemEÞepublics are making rapid ſtrides, it is the con- 
Sauſemplation of their exportations and manufac- 
da F 3 tures. 
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tures. It is impoſlible to enumerate all the arti- C 
cles to which they have turned their attention; ¶ nac 
almoſt one-half of which were unknown before are 
the war. Among the principle ones are ſhip- 
building, flour, rice, tobacco, manufactures in 
woollen, linen, hemp, and cotton ; the fiſheries, 
oils, forges, and the different articles in iron and 
ſteel; inſtruments of agriculture, nails, leather, 
and the numerous objects i in which they are em- 
ployed; paper, paſteboard, parchment, printing. 
pot-aſh, pearl-ath, bats of all qualities, thip-tim- 
ber, and other wood of conſtruction ;. cabinet 
work, cordage, cables, carriages; works in braſs, 
copper, and lead; glaſs of different kinds; gun- 
powder, cheeſe, butter, calicocs, printed linen, 
indigo, furs, &c. Ship-building is one of the 
moſt profitable branches of buſineſs in America 
They built ſhips here before the war; but the 
were not permitted to manufacture the article: 
neceſſary to equip them; every article is nov 
made in the country. A fine ſhip, called tha 
Maſſachuſetts, of eight hundred tons, belongin 
to Mr. Shaw, had its fails and cordage wholl 
from the manufacture of Boſton ; this ſingle eſta- lade! 
bliſhment gives already two thouſand yards offlizer 
ſail-cloth a week. In P 
Breweries augment every where, and take place whic 
of the fatal diſtilleries. There are no leſs than 
fourteen good breweries in Philadelphia. The 
infant woollen manufactory at Hartford, from 
September 1788 to September 1789, gave about 
five thouſand yards of cloth, ſome of which ſell 
at five dollars a yard; another at Watertown, in 
Maſſachuſetts, promiſes equa] ſucceſs, and engage 
the farmers to multiply their ſheep, 
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Cotton ſucceeds equally well. The ſpinning 
machines of Arkwright are well known here, and 
are made in the country. 

Nature invites the Americans to the labours of 
the forge, by the profuſe manner in. which ſhe 
has covered their toil with wood, and interſperſed 
it with metal and coals. Pennſylvania, New- 
Jerſey, and Delaware, make annually three hun- 
dred and fifty tons of ſteel, and ſix hundred tons 
of nails and nail rods. Thele articles are already 
exported from America; as are machines for 


F carding wool and cotton, particularly common 


cards, which are cheaper than the Engliſh, and 
of a ſuperior quality. In theſe three ſtates are 
ixty-three paper-mills, which manufacture an- 
pually to the amount of two hundred and fifty 
thouſand dollars. The ſtate of Connecticut Jaſt 
fear made five thouſand reams, which might be 


worth nine thouſand dollars. 


The prodigious conſumption of all kinds of 
glaſs, multiplies the eſtabliſhment of glaſs works. 
The one on the Potowmack employs five hundred 
perſons. They have begun with ſuccets, at Phi- 
ladelphia, the printing of calicoes, cotton, and 
linen. Sugar refiners are increaling every where, 
In Pennſylvania are twenty-one powder-mills, 
which are ſuppoſed to produce annually fix hun- 
dred and twenty-five tons of gunpowder. 

Among the principal articles of exportation, 
are wheat and flour. To form an idea of the 
augmentation of exports in the article of flour, 
take the following facts: Philadelphia exported 
in the year 1 1225 IT " 100008 barrels, 

1787. ---. 202,000 

1-88 5 220,000 

1789 , 360,000 
In 


— 
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In their commerce to the Eaſt Indies, you may 
ſee diſplayed the enterprifing ſpirit of the Ame 
ricans; the firſt motive to it, was the hope © 
economizing in the price of Eaſt India goods, 
which they formerly imported from England, 
and this economy muſt be immenſe, if we judge 
of it by the great conſumption of tea in America 
and the high price it bears in England. In the 
year 1761, the Engliſh American colonies ſent te 
England eighty-five thouſand pounds ſterling i 
Spaniſh dollars for this ſingle article, and fince 
that time the conſumption of it has at leaſt tripled 
Another motive which encouraged them te 
puſh this commerce, was the hope of being able 
to ſupply South America, the Spanith and othe 
iſlands, and even the markets of Europe, with 
the goods of the eaſt; and to obtain every where 
the preference, by the low price at which they 
might be afforded. And this project is not with 
out ſome foundation. The nature of things in 
vites the Americans to become the firſt carriers 
in the world. They build ſhips at two-thirds ol 
the expence that they are built at in Europe: 
they navigate with leſs ſeamen, and at leſs ex- 
pence, although they nourith their ſeamen better 
The productions of their country are more fa 
vourable to this commerce than thoſe of Europe. 
They carry ginſeng to China; plank, fhip-timber, 
flour, and ſalted proviſions to the Cape of Good 
Hope, and to the iſles of France and Bourbon, 
They are not, therefore, obliged to export {0 
great a proportion of ſpecie as the European 
who have eſtabliſhments in the eaſt, They are 
not obliged, like them, to maintain, at an enor 
mous expence, troops, forts, ſhips of war, gover this 
nors, intendants, ſecretaries, clerks, of winch the Mig 
price 
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vice muſt be added to that of the articles of this 
commerce. 5 5 

No ſea is impenetrable to the navigating genius 
I the Americans. You ſee their flag every where 
liſplayed ; you ſee them exploring all iſlands, 
ludying their wants, and returning to ſupply 
them. ; 

A ſloop from Albany, of fixty tons and eleven 
men, had the courage to go to China, The 
Chineſe, on ſeeing her arrive, took her for the 
utter of ſome large veſſel, and aſked where was 
the great ſhip? We are the great ſhip; anſwered 
ey to the Chineſe, ſtupified at their hardineſs. 

Our public papers vaunt the magniticence of 
"She European nations, who make diſcoveries and 

Woyages round the world: the Americans do the 
ſane thing; but they boaſt not of their exploits 
with ſo much emphaſis. In September, 1790, 
he ſhip Columbia, Captain Gray, failed to diſco— 
zer the north-weſt of this continent; this is his 
econd voyage round the world: the brig Hope 
bas failed for the ſame object. Our papers have 
Wefounded with the quarrels of the Engliſh and 
Santards for the commerce of Nootka Sound. 
be Americans make no quarrels; but they have 
already made a conſiderable commerce on the 
ame coaſt in furs and peltry. They were there 
rading- in the year 1789, in good intelligence 
with both parties. In the fame year, no lets than 
lorty-fonr veſſels were ſeut from the fingle town 
df Boſton to the north-welt of America, to India, 
and to China. They bound not their hopes here: 
hey expect, one day, to open a communication 
more direct to Nootka Sound. It is probable that 
bis place is not far from the head waters of the 
Whiifippi ; which the Americans will ſoon navi— 
gate 
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gate to its ſource, when they ſhall begin to peel 


ple Louifiana and the interior of New Mexico*, 


This will be a fortunate epoch to the human 
race, when there ſhall be a third great change in| 


the routes of maritime commerce. The Cape of 
Good Hope will then loſe its reputation, and its 
afflux of commerce, as the Mediterranean had 
Joſt it before. 
ricans are called upon to open, which is ill un 
known, which however, is eaſy to eſtabliſh, and 
which will place the two oceans, the Atlantic 
and Pacific, in communication, is by the paſſage 
by the lake of Nicaragua. Nature ſo much fa- 
vours this communication, which is deſtined to 
ſhorten the route to the Eaſt Indies, that the ob- 
ſtinacy of the nation, which now poſſeſſes the 
country, cannot long withſtand its being opened. 
The Spaniards wiſh to monopolize every thing. 
The free Americans, on the contrary, ſeek the 
advantages of the great family of the human race, 

I have not leiſure to deſcribe the new country 
of the weſt ; which, though at preſent unknown 
to the Europeans, muſt, from the nature of things, 
very ſoon merit the attention of every commercial 
and manufacturing nation. I ſhall preſent only 
a general view of theſe aſtoniſhing ſettlements, 
and refer to another time the details which 4 
ſpeculative philoſopher may be able to draw from 
them. At the foot of the Alleganies, whole 
ſummits, however, do not threaten the heavens, 
like thoſe of the Andes and the Alps, begins an 
immenſe plain, interſe&ed with hills of a gentle 


Me ſuſpect our author is a worſe geographer than he ws 
a politician, a | 
aſcent 


The paſſage which the free Ame-«} 
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aſcent, and watered every where with ftreams of 
all fizes; the ſoil is from three to ſeven feet deep, 
and of an aſtoniſhing fertility : it is proper for 
every kind of culture, and it multiplies cattle al- 
moſt without the care of man. 

It is there that thoſe eſtabliſhments are form- 
ed, whoſe proſperity attracts ſo many emigrants; 
ſuch as Kentucky, Frankland, Cumberland, Hol- 
fion, Mutkingum, and Scioto. | 

The oldeſt and moſt flouriſhing of theſe is 
Kentucky, which began in 1775, had eight thou- 
land inhabitants in 1782, fifty thouſand in 1787, 
and ſeventy thouſand in 1790. 

Cumberland, fituated in the neighbourhood of 
Kentucky, contains eight thouſand inhabitants, 
Holſton five thouſand, and Frankland twenty-five 
thonſand. 

On beholding the multiplication and happi- 
neſs of the human ſpecies in theſe rapid and pro- 
ſperous ſettlements, and comparing them with 
the languor and debility of colonies formed by 
deſpots, how auguſt and venerable does the aſpect 
of liberty appear! Her power is equal to her 
will; ſhe commands, and foreſts are overturned, 
mountains fink to cultivated plains, and nature 
prepares an aſylum for numerous generations; 
while the proud city of Palmyra perithes with its 
haughty founder, and its ruins atteſt to the world 
that nothing is durable, but what is founded and 
foſtered by freedom. It appears that Kentucky 
ill preſerve its advantage over the other ſettle- 
ments on the fouth; its territory is more exten- 
tive, its ſoil more fertile, and its inhabitants 
more numerous: it 1s fituated on the Ohio, navi- 
gable at almoſt all ſeaſons, this laſt advantage is 
equally enjoyed by the two ſettlements, of which 

I am 
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I am going to ſpeak. The eſtabliſhment at the 
Muſkingum was formed in 1788, by a number of 
emigrants from New-England, belonging to the 
Ohio company. The Moutkingum is a river 
which falls into the Ohio from the weſt. Theſe 
people have an excellent ſoil, and every proſpect 
of ſucceſs. „„ 8 
From theſe proprietors is formed another aſſo- 
ciation, whoſe name is more known in France; 
it is that of the Scioto Company, a name taken 
trom a river, which, after having traverſed the 
two millions of acres which they poſſeſs, falls 
into the Ohio. j 3 
This ſettlement would ſoon riſe to a high de- Home 
gree of proſperity, if the proper cautions were Which 
taken in the embarkation, and the neceſſary nent 
means employed to ſolace them, and to prepare MW By 
them for a kind of life ſo different from that to leve, 
which they are accuſtomed, _ oY 
There is nothing to fear, that the danger from belon 
the ſavages will ever arreſt the ardour. of the. emig 
Americans for extending their ſettlements. They 
all expect that the navigation of the Miſſiſſippi 
becoming free, will ſoon open to them the mar- 
kets of the iſlands, and the Spaniſh colonies, for 
the productions with which their country over- 
flows. But the queſtion to be ſolved is, whether 
the Spaniards will open this navigation willingly, 
or whether the Americans will force it. A kind 
of negotiation has been carried on, without effect 
for four years; and it is ſuppoſed, that certain 
ſtates, fearing to loſe their inhabitants by emt- 
gration to the weſt, have, in concert with the 
Spaniſh miniſter, oppoſed it; and that this con- 
cert gave riſe to a propoſition, that Spain ſhould 
ſhut up the nayigation for twenty-five years, on 
condition D 


if the 
ions 
bellen 


ammerce with Spain. Virginia and Maryland, 


ion than the other ſtates, were oppoſed to this 
nopoſition, as derogatory to the honour of the 


d the ſentiment. + | 

ins of congreſs, has induced many people to 
klieve, that the union would not exiſt a long time 
ttween the old and new ſtates; and this proba- 
bility of a rupture, they ſay, is ſtrengthened by 
ment. 


eve, that the preſent union will for ever ſubſiſt. 
A great part of the property of the weſtern land 
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uondition that the Americans ſhould have a free 


tough they had more to fear from this emigra- 


laited States; and a majority of congreſs adopt- 


A degree of diffidence, which the inhabitants 
f the weſt have ſnewin relative to the ſecret de- 


rg 


ome endeavours of the Engliſh in Canada, to at- 
uch the weſtern ſettlers to the Engliſh govern- 


But a number of reaſons determine me to be- 


belongs to the people of the eaſt; the unceaſing 


migrations ſerve perpetually to ſtrengthen their 


lie eaſt and weſt, to open an extenſive commerce 


1 
2 
eonnections; and as it is for the intereſt both of 
1 


J'ith South America, and to overleap the Miſſiſ- 
r fippi; they muſt, and will, remain united for the 
accompli ſhment of this object. 


The weſtern inhabitants are convinced that 


this navigation cannot remain a long time cloſed. 
They are determined to open it by good will, or 
by force; and it would not be in the power of 
congreſs to moderate their ardour. Men, who are 
© Jalters of the Ohio and the Miſſiſſippi, cannot 
& feonceive that the inſolence of a handful of Spa- 
Yards can think of ſhutting rivers and ſeas 
againſt a hundred thouſand free Americans. The 


n Fichteſt quarrel will be ſufficient to throw theta 
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into a flame; and if ever the Americans ſhall to 
march towards New Orleans, it will infallibly fallWid 
into their hands. The Spaniards fear this moſt 
ment; and it cannot be far aff, YU 
In order to avert the effects of this enterpriſing 
character of the free Americans, the Spaniſh g 
vernment has adopted the pitiful proje& of at 
| tracting them to a ſettlement on the weſt of the 
l! Mi ſſiſſippi; and by granting to thoſe who hal 
[} eftabliſh themſelves there, the excluſive right f 
[| trading to New Orleans. This colony is the firſt 
| foundation of the conqueſt of Louiſiana, and of 
[1 the civilization of Mexico and Peru. | 
How defirable it is for the happineſs of the 
human race, that this communication ſhould ex 
tend! for cultivation and population here, will 
augment the proſperity of the manufaQuringſ® re 
nations of Europe. The French and Spaniards e 
| ſettled at the Natches, on the moſt fertile ſoilÞuce 
I have not, for a century, cultivated a fingle acre itt 
| _ while the Americans, who have lately made 
li Afettlement there, have at preſent three thouſanF 
1 farms, of four hundred acres each; which furnill 
the greater part of the proviſions for New Orleans 
I tranſport myſelf ſometimes in imaginatio 
I to the ſucceeding century. I ſee this whole ex 
| tent of continent, from Canada to Quito, covere( 
tf with cultivated fields, little villages, and count) 
houſes. I ſee happineſs and induſtry, ſmiling 
ſide by fide, beauty adorning the daughter of na 
ture, liberty and morals diffuſed, and gentle tol 
| Trance taking place of the ferocious inquiſition. 
| ſee Mexicans, Peruvians, men of the Unite 
States, embracing each other, curſing tyrants, all 
bleſſing the reign of liberty, which leads to un 
= verſal harmony. But the mines, the flaves, wh! 
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;to become of them? The mines will be cloſed, 
id the ſlaves will become the brothers of their 


mſters. , 
Our ſyoculntots in Europe are far from ima- 


fingWiving that two revolutions are preparing on this 
ge atinent, which will totally overturn the ideas 
at hd the commerce of the old: the opening a ca- 
f thi! of communication between the two oceans, 
ſhalFWod abandoning the mines of Peru, Let the 


oſequences, They cannot but be nappy for 
Wie human race. 
Thus have we accompanied Briſſot in his tra- 


pleaſure and ſometimes with diſguſt. Blinded 
ig preconceiv ed opinions, which he was anxious 


her than a ſound politician, he frequently intro- 
luces vague remarks, and praiſes or cenſures 
vithout judgment and without diſcrimination. 
If this we think it neceſſary to warn our readers; 
aſanſaough we have all along endeavoured to ſoften 


rniſt$'s deleterious principles, and to omit his chime- 


eansÞ'5- On the whole, however, his travels contain 
ationÞuch information relative to the ſtate of America, 
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nagination of the philoſopher contemplate the 


els through the United States, ſometimes with 


o realize in France, and more a modern philoſo- 
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